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As those of my readers who chanced to see the brief accounts 
of our escape from Pretoria which have appeared in the English 
and other papers may possibly observe some slight discrepancy 
between those narratives and the one in the following pages, I 
take this opportunity of explaining the cause thereof. In the 
press account I was unable to take the public entirely into my 
confidence, since on the night of the seventh day after leaving 
Pretoria we met with very material assistance from our own 
countrymen, the fact of which could in no way be disclosed with- 
out placing the lives and property of those who unhesitatingly 
risked both in the most imminent peril. Until the war ap- 
proached a successful termination I could not give a full and 
complete account of our adventures, and at the same time tender 
our heartfelt thanks to those without whose timely aid we should 
have had the greatest difficulty in reaching the Portuguese frontier. 


Lapysmitu, May 1900. 


I.—CHIEVELEY TO PRETORIA. 


After the fight of the 21st there to be cared for and made 
October at Elandslaagte I was fit to resume my place at the 
sent to Pietermaritzburg to- front. But during the last 
gether with other wounded, days of October and the first 
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of November events rapidly 
developed ; and Ladysmith be- 
coming surrounded by the Boer 
main army, I found myself cut 
off from my regiment, which 
formed part of the beleaguered 

rrison, As soon as I could 
walk I obtained permission to 
proceed to Estcourt, the farthest 
point north held by the reliev- 
ing force, whence I hoped to 
have an opportunity of passing 
through the Boer lines with 
despatches and so rejoin my 
regiment. At Estcourt I was 
attached for duty to the 2nd 
battalion of the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, one of those battalions 
which had taken part in the 
dashing capture of Talana Hill 
and the retreat to Ladysmith, 
whence it had been sent to 
Colenso and later to its present 
quarters. 

Several days passed unbroken 
by any event worth recording. 
Day after day, generally at 
the same hour, the armoured 
train, or (as it was named 
by the men in camp) “ Wilson’s 
death-trap,” used to press 
forth unattended beyond the 
line of outposts, heralding, 
by agonised gasps and puffs, 
and clouds of smoke and steam, 
its advent to the far-sighted, 
long-hearing Boer. Daily, too, 
did it return in safety to the 
siding whence it had sallied 
forth at daybreak on its fruit- 
less mission. How relieved the 
occupants looked when they 
climbed over its plated sides 
and congratulated themselves 
that their turn to form the 
freight of this moribund engine 
of war would not come round 
again for at least some days! 

Mine, alas! arrived on the 
15th of November, 


On the preceding day there 
had been an alarm in camp. 
Corps stood to their arms and 
forthwith occupied the various 
defences and localities that they 
were detailed to hold. That 
night I received orders to re- 
connoitre on the following day 
with the armoured train. 

I am not going to recount 
the events of that day, which 
already have been portrayed by 
an abler pen than mine. I will 
take up the tale at the point 
where I became a captive in 
the hands of the Boers—for it 
is my purpose in these pages 
to treat mainly of my captivity 
and escape, not to launch into 
matters to which full justice 
already has been done. 

The morning of my capture 
—which took place at 8.50 A.M. 
after defending the armoured 
train for an hour and a half— 
was raw and damp: mist hung 
heavily on the surrounding hills, 
and a small drizzling rain which 
from time to time exerted itself 
until it attained to the magni- 
tude of a shower rapidly pene- 
trated our garments, and added 
to the misery and discomfort of 
our unenviable position. Our 
escort politely begged us not to 
hurry, saying that there was 
lots of time, and that although 
they were unable themselves to 
spare us either food or clothing, 
we should find on reaching 
Pretoria all we required—nay, 
even that there we should be 
provided with the usual games 
with which the British officer 
delights to exercise himself. 
From their description, all that 
could delight the heart of man 
or prisoner awaited us in the 
Boer capital. No doubt they 
meant kindly, very kindly ; but 
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no promised land, no vista of 
untold delight, as seen through 
our eyes at that moment, could 
have made one’s pulse beat 
even a shade faster. Some 
deep and dreary dungeon, or, 
still more so, an oubliette, seemed 
consonant with my feelings. 
Meanwhile, trudging along 
the muddy veldt road, we came 
upon a number of Boers who 
were cleaning their rifles after 
being engaged with us, and 
with them was a party of 
Staats Artillery officers. With 
one of the latter, the officer 
in command, who was neatly 
dressed in cord coat and 
breeches, faced with blue, I had 
some conversation. He began 
by asking me why we had not 
surrendered at once, and con- 
gratulating us on the defence 
of the train, but lamenting that 
his guns had not been better 
laid, in which case, according 
to his reckoning, our shrift 
would have been a short one. 
He added that his three heavy 
guns had each fired an average 
of thirty rounds, and that (as 
we well knew) he had employed 
a Vickers-Maxim gun against 
us, a machine which has since 
received the sobriquet of “ Pom- 
pom.” Passing on from here, 
we were ushered into the midst 
of the camp of a large com- 
mando, where Churchill’s papers 
were examined, and taken to 
General Joubert, whom, I regret 
to say, we were not allowed to 
see; and great excitement was 
displayed on its becoming 
known that the real live son 
of a lord was amongst the 
prisoners. It was plain to me 
now that we were in the thick 
of a strong force which was on 
its way southwards. Accord- 
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ing to my own computation, I 
should have put down the num- 
bers seen as from 3000 to 4000 
men; but the Boers themselves 
stated that there were 6500. 
Somewhat weary after a 
tramp of sixteen miles, and 
further fatigued by the ex- 
hausting experience of the 
morning, we at length came 
within sight of the village of 
Colenso. It presented every 
appearance of some unusual 
condition of affairs,—windows 
smashed, doors unhinged, fur- 
niture and crockery scattered 
broadcast over the grass-grown 
streets—in short, every indica- 
tion of a hostile occupation. 
Night was now falling, and 
we were hurried on to a large 
goods-shed contiguous to the 
main platform of the insigni- 
ficant railway - station. We 
were directed to accept this as 
our lodging for the night, and 
expectations were held out that 
shortly an ox would be killed, 
and we should have our share 
of what promised to be a some- 
what tough and untoothsome 
meal, This promise was not 
long in the fulfilment. The 
beast of burden was slain, and 
almost as soon as the proverbial 
Indian dak-bungalow chicken 
finds its way from the com- 
pound to the pot, we were 
busily engaged in cooking 
scraps of meat on sticks held 
over a fire, and looking forward 
to enjoying what are called in 
the East kababs. The wind 
was blowing, and the rain fall- 
ing, as we crouched round the 
wood fires, each and all intent 
on the rapid preparation of our 
frugal meal. The warmth of 
the burning sticks and the dis- 
comfort of burnt fingers rapidly 
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did their share in appeasing 
our hunger, and we betook our- 
selves to our temporary prison, 
where, selecting a corner apart 
from the men, we made a bed 
by spreading on the concrete 
floor the contents of some com- 
pressed forage bales. Burying 
ourselves in the short dry hay, 
we huddled close together, 
endeavouring thereby to retain 
such warmth as still remained 
in our weary limbs. 

The building in which we 
were congregated contained but 
one door and a small skylight 
in the corrugated iron roof. A 
glance round on first entering 
it had raised hopes of a possible 
escape during the night, which 
as regards climatic conditions 
was singularly favourable ; but 
though, when I look back on 
this lost chance, it seems like 
child’s play compared with the 
difficulties which later oppor- 
tunities presented, to our weary 
bodies and fagged-out brains it 
appeared to offer little chance 
of success, and we were only 
too glad to procrastinate, and 
to console ourselves with the 
thought that on the night of 
the morrow we should be 
within range of the guns of 
Ladysmith, and possibly in a 
far better position to give our 
captors the slip. 

Stuffiness reigned supreme, 
the only door of the building 
being fast closed by the guard, 
who, no doubt, considered that 
we within were not unenviably 
situated compared with those 
without. Outside, the pitter- 
patter of the rain resounded 
monotonously on the metal roof. 
Inside, some fifty mortals lay, 
for the most part, wrapped in 
heavy slumber, no sourid save 
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the rhythmic snore of some 
weary warrior, or the unin- 
telligible jargon from the lips 
of some sleeper busy in his 
dreams, breaking in upon the 
profound silence. But, hark! 
what means that sound of deep 
and manly voices, now swelling, 
now dying away, without, in 
the cheerless night ! 

For a moment one almost 
forgot where one was — amid 
the pious God-fearing Boers. 
We strain the ear and soon dis- 
tinguish the tune of the “Old 
Hundredth,” followed again by 
other and familiar chants. 
Such, indeed, is the custom of 
the enemy. Nightly, in every 
camp, the commandant as- 
sembles all his men whom the 
call of duty does not take else- 
where, and before retiring to 
rest a short time is devoted to 
prayer and praise. Honesty 
compels me to show the reverse 
of this picture. These very 
men, who are almost as full of 
apt texts as the great Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, are far from 
acting up to the high religious 
sentiments that they profess. 
They are singularly untruthful, 
eminently boastful, lamentably 
immoral, and their ideas of 
meum and tuum would do credit 
to a London pickpocket. My 
statement regarding their char- 
acteristics may seem sweeping ; 
nevertheless it is true, and 
“ Never trust a Dutchman” is 
a byword among the British in 
South Africa. 

But the Boers, who here have 
no enemy immediately in front 
of them, and consist solely of 
our escort, have now retired to 
rest, and we turn over and hope 
for morning. 

At length it dawns, and we 
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are told to bestir ourselves and 
prepare for the road. Munch- 
ing a cold kabab, washed down 
by a draught of water from the 
engine-pump, we follow our 
captors in melancholy proces- 
sion to the banks of the river. 
Here we are invited to wade 
across —an unnecessary pro- 
ceeding, considering the close 
proximity of the foot-bridge ; 
but the Tugela river before the 
rains is only a paltry obstacle, 
and our company is soon as- 
sembled on the farther bank. 
We plod along steadily and 
somewhat silently, until we 
reach the summit of the hill on 
which is a Boer post overlook- 
ing Pieter’s station. Here we 
halt, and make short work of a 
tin of bully beef which some 
kindly rustic presents to us. 
Away to the north-west we 
can clearly distinguish the cap- 
tive balloon hovering like some 
strange phantom of mythology 
over what assuredly must be 
Ladysmith. Ever and anon the 
deep boom of the Boer great 
gun reaches our ears, followed 
by the responsive and angry 
roar of our Naval Artillery. 
Sometimes a great cloud of 
white smoke discloses to us 
-where Long Tom lies so cun- 
ningly hid. We descend the 
rocky side of the hill, and cross- 
ing the railway strike a much- 
worn waggon-track, which we 
are told leads beyond the Klip 
river to our night’s halting- 
place. A couple of miles over 
a grassy plain brings us to the 
drift, a fairly deep one, reaching 
nearly to our waists. Over we 
go, with difficulty keeping our 
feet on the slippery stones, and 
a short half-hour brings us to 
the end of that day’s tramp. 
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Seating ourselves under the 
welcome shade of a stunted oak, 
we are soon surrounded by every 
living soul from the adjacent 
camp, which in our eyes more 
resembles a gypsy settlement 
than amilitary post. The old 
commandant, Davel, soon ap- 
peared on the scene, and in 
broken English invited us to 
share his tent, secure from the 
sun’s rays, which had become 
oppressive. We acquiesce, and 
following him to the brow of 
the hill, enter the welcome shade 
he proffers. 

I have the most vivid and 
lasting recollection of the atten- 
tion and kindness which this old 
Dutch farmer lavished upon us. 
Throughout the journey to the 
Boer metropolis we met with 
nothing but the greatest con- 
sideration; but this old com- 
mander not only gave us of the 
best he could,—and at that time 
the Boer commissariat arrange- 
ments were in their infancy,— 
but insisted on lending us some 
of his blankets, provided us with 
candles, and with his own hands 
brought us coffee on the follow- 
ing morning. He presented 
Churchill with a blanket, and 
we really felt quite sorry to leave 
his camp. 

We passed many hours in his 
tent, which seemed to be the 
focus of movement in the camp. 
All who came to the post he 
commanded seemed to drop in, 
give him the time of day, and, 
after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, vanish. During the after- 
noon two nephews of General 
Joubert belonging to the 
Staats Artillery returned to 
the camp from their tour of 
duty on Long Tom, and pressed 
on us the contents of their 
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cigarette-cases. Churchill, need- 
less to say, afforded all the 
greatest source of interest. 
With much ability, coupled 
with quick repartee, he defended 
the justice of the war; but it 
struck me that these plain- 
spoken, ignorant farmers, who 
based their arguments on the 
capitalists and Mr Chamberlain, 
declaring that but for these 
two ruling factors matters 
would never have come to 
blows, somewhat shook his 
faith, and certainly gained his 
sympathy. Knowing nothing 
of the Boers personally, beyond 
an experience of twenty-four 
hours, I for the time being dis- 
missed from my thoughts the 
overwhelming importance of the 
question of British supremacy 
in South Africa, and felt in- 
clined to sympathise with these 
rude tillers of the soil in their 
plaint that the arbitrament of 
arms had been forced upon 
them. A few months have 
made it clear to me how in- 
sidiously the country Boer has 
been taught to believe as gos- 
pel those specious arguments 
which are everywhere on the 
tip of his tongue. He firmly 
believes that the war is one of 
capitalists, and that we wish to 
occupy his country,—and per- 
haps he is not very wide of the 
mark now. Had this simple- 
minded agriculturist known the 
true state of affairs, I question 
greatly whether even President 
Kruger, backed by the Psalms 
of David, could have kept him 
in the field for half as many 
months as he has. Leave the 
country Boer to himself, and 
there is plenty of room for him. 
Let him lead the pastoral ex- 
istence for which alone he is 
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suited, let him live, die, and be 
buried, as is his custom, on his 
own farm, and I take leave to 
think that to him it is not a 
matter of stupendous import- 
ance whether he be under the 
Dutch flag or the English. I 
have been told by those who 
have a good claim to know 
that no mean proportion of the 
rural population will welcome 
our advent, which is dreaded 
solely by the rapacious of- 
ficials and overbearing under- 
lings of the most corrupt and 
venal State of the latter days. 

But I have wandered far 
afield. 

Later in the day a member 
of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, an Irishman, paid 
us a visit, and told us that he 
formed one of the gun-crew 
serving Long Tom on Umbul- 
wana Hill, and that being a 
burgher of the Transvaal he 
had been forced to take up 
arms for his adopted country. 
He assured us that the naval 
guns in Ladysmith, though 
they made good practice, had 
not yet succeeded in searching 
out the weapon which he and 
others served. Long Tom, it 
seems, was cunningly hidden in 
a bomb-proof casemate, built 
of sand-bags, that protected 
both him and his attendants. 
As this was early in the history 
of the siege, we suggested that 
when his turn came round for 
laying the gun, he would do 
well to direct the sights so 
that the projectile might fall 
where it would do no harm. 
He chaffingly consented, and 
three weeks later, being granted 
short leave of absence, paid us 
a visit, bringing with him a 
large quantity of cigarettes. 
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The natural question, “ When 
do you mean to take Lady- 
smith?” being put, all with 
one accord affirmed, with the 
utmost confidence, that they 
would do so shortly, but that 
they were in no violent hurry 
to carry out the operation. 
Delenda est Carthago was easier 
said than done, and here it 
never passed beyond the stage 
of threat. On my pointing out 
to the anxious listeners that in 
their place we should not sit 
down and rest contented with 
looking at it, hoping the wall 
would come to us and so save 
our having to go to the wall 
like Mahomet, they had a reply 
ready to hand. “Were the 


commandant-general” (meaning 
General Joubert), one of them 
insubordinately answered, “ to 
order me to go and attack 
Ladysmith to-morrow, I should 


refuse point-blank, and my 
comrades would do likewise: 
most of us have wives and 
children, and we don’t want 
to be killed!” To meet the 
case, some one suggested that 
the young unmarried men 
might be suitably employed 
in the assault ; but this did not 
appear to find favour with any 
young man present. 

Daybreak saw us once more 
afoot and wending our way to- 
wards the Modder Spruit, the 
men following in our wake. 
We were told that when we 
reached the railway-station at 
that place, we should find a 
train waiting to take us to 
Pretoria, and also that we 
should obtain some food, which 
some of us sorely needed. We 
reached the station at 9.30 A.M., 
and shortly after were invited 
to enter a first-class carriage, 
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the men being accommodated 
with covered trucks. Here our 
party was augmented by the 
arrival of Sergeant A. Brockie, 
Imperial Light Horse, who had 
been captured whilst swimming 
the Klip river on the previous 
morning, on his way back to 
Ladysmith from a scouting 
expedition through the Boer 
camps. He whispered to me 
that he had given out to his 
captors that he was a lieutenant 
in the Natal Carabineers, and 
we undertook to support his 
deception. His object in this 
misrepresentation, to further 
which he had removed his 
regimental badges from his 
slouch hat and his shoulder- 
straps, was to avoid being 
lodged in Pretoria jail, whence 
escape would have been no easy 
matter. He knew that such 
would be his fate should it tran- 
spire to what corps he actually 
belonged, for the members of the 
Imperial Light Horse are held 
in peculiar aversion by the 
Boers. The reason is not far 
to seek. The majority of those 
serving in this corps, which has 
so greatly distinguished itself 
during the war, are residents 
of Johannesburg, and many 
had taken a prominent part in 
the Jameson raid, some actually 
having served on the Reform 
Committee. 

Before leaving this station 
we met with the only insulting 
language experienced through- 
out our journey, and this from 
an Irishman. I was glad to 
observe that the men of the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers treated 
him with a silent scorn which 
his cowardly conduct merited. 

By way of escort we were 
provided with two Boers, who 
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travelled in the carriage as 
far as Volksrust, where they 
were relieved by two others. 
The younger of the two former 
confided to me, with youthful 
glee, that he had fired over one 
hundred rounds at us on the 
15th, and had got a week’s 
leave to visit his vrouw ; while 
his elder comrade, who spoke 
but little English, and resembled 
somewhat a Scottish game- 
keeper, was described to us as 
the man who put the stone 
on the line which was the 
cause of the derailment of the 
armoured train. He had been 
awarded a fortnight’s leave for 
his successful feat, and not 
some costly war decoration. 

We passed many trains bear- 
ing living freight of men and 
horses to the front, and at every 
station on the line numbers of 
people of both sexes crowded 
round the carriage windows, 
some expressing disappointment 
to find that I was not arrayed 
in the garb of old Gaul. Fat 
and forward vrouws intimated 
to us that they would like to 
be the happy possessors, and 
no doubt wearers, of our regi- 
mental buttons and badges ; 
but we were ungallant enough 
to repel their unwelcome ad- 
vances. 

At length we came in view 
of the solid mass presented by 
Majuba Hill,—for me a spot of 
the greatest interest, my regi- 
ment having left on the top, in 
the action of the 27th Febru- 
ary 1881, ninety-six killed and 
wounded out of one hundred 
and twenty. I had never 


thought to see this hill in this 
fashion, and I mentally regis- 
tered a vow that I should 
yet live to gaze at it, going 
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northwards with my regiment. 
Through the tunnel which 
pierces Laing’s Nek there was 
an opportunity to spring forth 
from the window, like Charles 
Peace the burglar, and make 
for the open veldt, but we were 
now full a hundred miles from 
Ladysmith, the country be- 
tween us and it infested with 
Boers, and ourselves clad in 
uniform. 

At Volksrust, the first station 
inside the Transvaal border, our 
escort was changed, and an in- 
spector of police having joined 
us, Sergeant Brockie was sub- 
jected to a close examination, 
with a view to find out whether 
he had resided long in Johannes- 
burg, and if he were a burgher. 
As he was talking somewhat 
freely about his acquaintance 
with that city, a young Boer 
from Swaziland standing at the 
window whispered to me that 
if I did not want to get him 
into trouble I had better warn 
him to put a guard on his 
tongue. I think that this little 
incident shows how well dis- 
posed towards us the people 
were in many cases. I do not 
think that this predilection al- 
together begins and ends with 
us soldiers, though undoubtedly 
a large majority look upon us 
as blindly carrying out our 
orders without being much 
concerned with what we are 
fighting about. 

The night passed as nights 
generally do pass in a train 
where there are too many oc- 
cupants of the carriage for all 
to recline, and the morning 
came and reminded us that we 
had before us the ordeal of ar- 
riving at Pretoria. Of break- 
fast at Heidelberg I have no 
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very distinct recollection, save 
that the coffee was indifferent 
and the butter very rancid; but 
these trifles were borne with 
complacency by our escort, who, 
I think, appreciated the full- 
flavoured lubricant to which we 
took exception. 

The train rolled along at a 
steady irritating pace, until 
by the hilly nature of the ground 
it was easy to tell that we were 
approaching the Boer capital. 
First a fort appeared frowning 
down upon us from a wooded 
hill on our right, then another 
on a similar feature to our left. 
Passing down the gorge between 
these two mute guardians of the 
city on this, its southern side, 
we clashed over some points and 
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knew it was the junction of the 
railway to Delagoa. 

A few minutes more and we 
were steaming alongside the 
platform of the terminus, the _ 
cynosure of all eyes ; for a good- 
ly crowd had collected to view 
the latest captures by the brave 
burghers at the front. Our 
journey to the metropolis of the 
South African Republic was at 
an end, and nothing remained 
but to employ one’s wits in de- 
vising the best means of com- 
pleting the circular tour so un- 
willingly commenced. For that 
purpose, however, I recognised 
that a return ticket and a 
personally conducted journey 
were equally unnecessary and 
undesirable. 


IIL.—LIFE AT THE MODEL SCHOOL, 


A few minutes after the train 
came to a standstill at Pre- 
toria we were requested to 
alight. This was no sooner 
done than necks were craned 
forward to obtain a glimpse of 
the new arrivals, and the cam- 
era fiend, ever lying in wait for 
the unwary, began the operation 
of transferring our features to 
his film. Pressing my hat over 
my brows, I endeavoured to put 
my physiognomy as far as pos- 
sible into the shade. A lane 
was cleared through the living 
mass, and, joined by an officer 
of the Natal Carabineers (a pris- 
oner from Harrismith) who was 
privily informed of Brockie’s 
deception, we were formed up 
in a small party; the men 
were in a larger. Churchill 
was led aside to join the latter, 
conducted by a burly, evil- 
looking police official. I re- 


monstrated with this Jack-in- 
office, and pointed out to him 
that a war correspondent ranked 
as an officer, and further in- 
formed him who this particular 
correspondent was. All the 
reply vouchsafed was, “We 
know and care nothing for your 
lords and ladies here.” I dis- 
dained further conversation with 
such a person. Like criminals 
we were marched off under a 
strong escort of police, but 
after a few yards I perceived a 
portly and still more ill-fav- 
oured-looking person, who 
turned out to be .a certain 
Malan, field-cornet of Pretoria. 
Accosting him, I repeated my 
explanations, and was rewarded 
by Churchill joining us a few 
moments later. Some timeafter- 
wards we heard incidentally that 
when the first party of officers 
and men captured reached Pre- 
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toria, they were marched all 
round the town,—a trophy for 
the inhabitants to see. The 
Boers, however, were greatly 
disappointed tiiat they were not 
wearing the red coats as in 
1881, and complained bitterly 
that wearing khaki was not 
fair, it was “so much more 
difficult to see.” The men were 
marched to the racecourse, on 
the outskirts of the town, and, 
after passing along a few un- 
frequented streets, we arrived 
in front of the Staats Model 
School, On the verandah I 
noticed several acquaintances, 
and once inside the gate we 
were beset by inquiries as to 
how we were captured, what 
the latest news was, and where 
Buller and his army were. At 
this early stage of the campaign 
there was little to tell, and, 
tearing myself away, I speedily 
found some one who explained 
to me the routine of the estab- 
lishment, and where one would 
sleep, and feed, and so on. 

I regret that I must weary 
my readers with a somewhat 
minute description of the build- 
ing and its surroundings, as it 
was from here that I made 
more than one unsuccessful, and 
at length a successful, attempt 
to escape. A reference to the 
accompanying plan will here 
and later help to elucidate 
matters. 

The Staats Model School, a 
substantial single-storeyed red 
brick edifice, is built at the 
corner of one of the parallelo- 
grams into which the town is 
subdivided, its length running 
approximately north and south. 
It is, as its name implies, an 
educational establishment for 
the youth of Pretoria, and is 
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divided into a number of school- 
rooms and lecture-halls. It 
contains in all sixteen rooms in 
the body of the building, includ- 
ing two at each end. A long 
central passage runs almost 
throughout its length, termin- 
ated by the end rooms, and 
across this is the passage from 
the front entrance to the door 
into the yard or playground. 
On both sides of the building 
is a verandah which extends 
along the exterior of the six 
central rooms, and this again 
is overlapped by the four end 
rooms. One of these end rooms 
is fitted up as a gymnasium, 
and another was used by us as 
a fives-court. Outside a rail- 
ing, breast-high, ran round the 
west and south sides, the two 
remaining sides being enclosed 
by a corrugated iron paling six 
feet and a half high. In ad- 
dition to these, a wire netting 
ten feet high ran parallel to 
the paling but close to the 
building, and through this an 
opening immediately facing the 
back door led to the grass- 
covered back-yard. Across the 
yard, in which were the tents 
of our soldiers, servants, and 
the police guard, were some low 
buildings connected with the 
iron palings. A double row of 
trees ran close to the eastern 
paling. At night this yard 
was lighted by four electric 
lights. On the two sides of 
the building which did not look 
upon the street were private 
houses in gardens, that on the 
north side being used as a Red 
Cross hospital, with a door of 
communication in the iron pal- 
ing which opened into the 
school-yard. The houses across 
the streets were occupied. Our 
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guard at this time consisted of 
twenty-seven men and three 
corporals of the South African 
Republican Police, which fur- 
nished nine sentries in reliefs of 
four hours. They were armed 
with Lee-Metford rifles and 
revolvers, and carried whistles. 
The rifles were not loaded, but 
each sentry wore a bandolier 
full of cartridges. Five of 
these sentries were posted out- 
side the enclosure and the re- 
mainder within, and the public 
were forbidden to approach 
nearer to us than the oppo- 
site side of the street. No 
vehicle, horse, or bicycle was 
permitted to pass the school ; 
and even dogs were driven 
away lest they should be the 
bearers of messages. 

The town was guarded, prin- 
cipally for the protection of 
property and for the arrest of 
suspicious persons, by special 
constables, who were posted in 
every street, armed with re- 
volvers, and in some _ cases 
accompanied by their canine 
friends. These mounted duty 
at 6 or 7 P.M., according to the 
hour of sunset, and after 10 
P.M. were entitled to demand 
passes from persons walking in 
the town. Beyond them, again, 
were mounted patrols, who by 
day and night watched the 
main roads into the town, pre- 
venting the ingress and egress 
of persons unprovided with 
permits. No one not in pos- 
session of a passport could 
travel by rail, which effectu- 
ally barred that means of exit 
to us. 

The prisoners living at the 
school at this time consisted of 
the officers of the cavalry and 
mounted infantry captured at 
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Dundee on the 20th October, 
those taken at Nicholson’s Nek, 


and some stray prisoners taken 


at other times. 

In charge of us were two 
officials—one a Boer command- 
ant, the other a Hollander 
gentleman, Dr Gunning, who 
at the same time discharged 
the double functions of manager 
of the Zoological Gardens and 
Curator of the Museum. The 
commandant was not exactly 
a pattern of every virtue, but 
the doctor was uniformly cour- 
teous, and did all that he 
could to make our confined ex- 
istence as bearable as possible. 
Our daily routine reminded one 
of school, without work or 
common task to fill the hours 
which dragged so slowly by. 
Fortunately, however, we were 
allowed to join the Staats 
Library, from which a fair 
selection of books to suit most 
tastes could be obtained. This 
was indeed a boon to most 
of us. 

To my surprise, for otherwise 
escape would have been made 
much more difficult, we were 
allowed to wear plain clothes, 
and were even provided with 
a suit and some other neces- 
saries on arrival. The small 
party which arrived at the 
same time as I did was pro- 
vided each with a ready-made 
suit of hideous mustard colour, 
quite unsuitable for passing 
through Pretoria unnoticed. 
We managed, however, to pro- 
cure garments of a more sombre 
and less conspicuous hue. 

Our meals were simple but 
sufficient. The Transvaal Gov- 
ernment gave us a free daily 
ration of } lb. of beef, tinned 
or fresh, some bread, tea, and 
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potatoes. As this was inade- 
quate, a mess committee under- 
took the thankless task of 
feeding us at the rate of 
about 2s. 6d. per diem. Those 
who desired could purchase 
luxuries, and indeed almost 
anything but firearms, through 
a local dealer. 

Space for exercise was lim- 
ited, for beyond the small yard 
in which some played rounders 
and quoits, we were restricted 
to walking round and round 
the building, reminding one of 
life on board ship. Inside we 
had the gymnasium and a 
room which was eventually 
used as a fives-court. Chess, 
bridge-whist, and “ patience” 
helped to pass the evenings 
and wet days. Those who 
had friends in hospital next 
door were permitted to visit 
them, and by this means we 
occasionally obtained some news 
of the outside world. The daily 
papers published in Pretoria 
and Johannesburg also were 
to be obtained; but their con- 
tents, coupled with the infor- 
mation which our jailors volun- 
teered, were of a nature to 
depress one’s spirits,—always 
provided one was foolish 
enough to place any credence 
in them. I must not omit to 
say here that beer was allowed, 
and that one might walk round 
the buildings as late as one 
liked, and sleep on the veran- 
dah. The inhabitants of Pre- 
toria took considerable interest 
in us, and some amusing expe- 
dients were adopted to procure 
our photographs. 

One day a cab drove up at 
an hour when, like wild beasts 
in confinement, we were walk- 
ing round and round our cage ; 
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the window nearest to us was 
draped with black cloth, in 
which a small hole, pierced the 
size of a camera lens, was 
visible. This vehicle remained 
some time, after which the 
occupant, having got all he 
wanted, drove off. Detectives 
were frequently to be seen 
watching us as we took our 
exercise, and taking down 
descriptions of our appearance, 
gait, and so on. But Sunday 
was the day of the week when 
we were most favoured. To- 
wards sunset the youth and 
beauty (I can’t say rank and 
fashion) of the town passed and 
repassed our scholastic retreat, 
some gazing on us with looks 
of sympathy, others as if they 
would be glad to have a shot 
at us through the railings. 

I must not forget one young 
lady in particular, evidently of 
a deeply sympathetic nature, 
who, I heard, was named after 
one of those flowers which in 
heathen mythology was adopted 
as a‘ disguise by some forlorn 
maiden pursued by the en- 
amoured Jupiter. Beyond 
glances shot over the railing at 
twenty yards, she was quite 
safe from the inmates of our 
dwelling. It was said, and 
I believe truly, that after 
Churchill’s escape, when every 
English person in Pretoria was 
suspected of complicity, she was 
arrested by the unchivalrous 
Dutch, and though she could 
have rendered him no assistance 
whatever, was fined £25. 

The interest which Churchill’s 
arrival had at first provoked 
had by no means abated, and 
he received many visitors with 
whom animated discussions on 
the all-absorbing topic of the 
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war were engaged in. Some 
hope of release was held out to 
him ; but the impression which 
had gone forth (an incorrect one) 
that he had borne arms against 
the Republic during the ar- 
moured train incident made 
that somewhat problematical. 

The thought of evading the 
vigilance of the guard and 
making my way back to the 
front had scarcely for an in- 
stant been absent from my 
mind, and I was fully resolved 
to effect it at the earliest favour- 
able opportunity. An attempt 
to bribe the sentries to look 
the other way, while one passed 
the barrier, met with no suc- 
cess, and although some months 
later I renewed it, offering a 
sentry who was well disposed 
towards us £100, he was not 
to be tampered with. He said 
that if I got out of the building 
I could never get out of the 
country, there were so many 
patrols and other precautions 
to prevent the escape of pris- 
oners, and that in any case the 
sentries on his right hand and 
left would see, and not be silent. 
Another difficulty which pre- 
sented itself, even had one suc- 
ceeded in gaining over our 
amiable policeman, was the 
impossibility of being sure that 
he would be on duty at the 
best place of exit, on the most 
suitable occasion. 

Ultimately we came to the 
decision that outside assistance 
in getting out of the guarded 
enclosures was unattainable, 
and that we must depend on 
our own devices. 

The plan which Sergeant 
Brockie and I at length evolved 
was to climb out of the enclosure 
at the place where -the low 
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buildings at the back of the 
yard were situated. The spot 
chosen was one on which the 
electric light did not shine ; and 
provided the sentry, who gen- 
erally stood close to this place, 
happened to move a few paces 
from it, no great difficulty was 
to be anticipated. Only one 
sentry could possibly see any 
one climbing over, and if his 
back were turned, provided he 
heard nothing, his eyes would 
certainly be of no avail. 

Once outside the yard, creep- 
ing through the adjacent 
gardens we could gain the 
streets, then the exterior of 
the town, and, following the 
railroad to Delagoa, either 
board the 11.10 P.M. train (a 
portion of which consisted of 
trucks) at some steep gradient, 
or wait for it at Eerste Fabriken 
Station, thirteen miles distant. 
Travelling with it till close 
on daybreak, which would 
bring us near Balmoral (the 
centre of a coal district), we 
would hide all day, and at 
nightfall search for a coal- 
truck in the adjacent sidings. 
By this means, if successful, the 
Portuguese frontier might be 
passed. 

The information regarding 
trains, special police, and other 
details was gradually accumu- 
lated, and early in December 
the plan was ripe for execu- 
tion. 

On the 7th of that month 
two of our soldier servants be- 
longing to the 18th Hussars 
succeeded in breaking out and 
escaping. They climbed over 
the offices at the back of the 
yard during the dinner-hour, a 
time at which the vigilance 
of the sentries was somewhat 
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relaxed. I believe the police 
found out that they had gone, 
but thinking that they would 
not be missed said nothing 
about it to the commandant. 
The two soldiers, we heard after- 
wards, were caught at no great 
distance from Pretoria, and 
after being identified were 
lodged in jail. 

The escape of these men 
made one feel that no time 
was to be lost, and all that 
was required was a slack and 
unobservant sentry, one who 
would during the dinner-hour 
move a few paces from his 
post and provide the necessary 
opportunity. 

Up to this time Churchill, 
as I have said, had had some 
hopes of release, but on the 9th 
December he told me they were 
dissipated, and knowing that 
Sergeant Brockie and I in- 
tended to escape, he suggested 
coming with us. We con- 
sented, though the certainty 
that he would be missed with- 
in a few hours lessened the 
chances of success. The night 
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of the 12th came, and we 
decided to go if possible; but 
as the moon would rise about 
7.45 P.M. and illuminate the 
dark spot where we meant to 
break out, the opportunity 
would, we knew, be a fleeting 
one. “There is many a slip,” 
as the proverb has it, and 
Brockie and I were doomed to 
disappointment. Churchill saw 
his chance and took it, but 
when I tried to follow, the 
sentry, who now obstinately 
stuck to his post, saw me, and 
to go was impossible, 

I will not dwell longer on 
this unsuccessful attempt, for 
on the principle that 
** Things without remedy 
Should be without regard: what's done 

is done,” — 

the only course was to await 
events and adopt some other 
plan. We knew now, however, 
that escape by our first scheme 
was no longer practicable ; and 
this was amply proved by the 
events of the following day, 
which I will leave to the next 
chapter. 


IIlIl.—REVOLVING PLANS OF ESCAPE, 


In order to conceal the sud- 
den departure of the special war 
correspondent of the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ and obtain for him as 
long a start as possible, we 
made up a dummy figure 
which, placed in his bed, had 
such a natural appearance that 
early on the morning of the 
13th it was invited to accept 
a cup of coffee by a soldier ser- 
vant. No reply being vouch- 
safed, the beverage was placed 
on a chair. But our attempts 
to defer the evil hour of dis- 


covery were speedily frustrated ; 
for a barber of the town, who, 
watched by a policeman, plied 
his trade on certain days in the 
school, came by appointment at 
8 A.M., and failing to find his 
client, roused suspicion in the 
mind of his escort. These sus- 
picions were conveyed to Dr 
Gunning, who came himself to 
see what was the matter. I 
had endeavoured to get rid of 
the barber by telling him that 
he was not required that morn- 
ing, but, unfortunately, he was 
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an inquisitive, persistent fellow, 
who was unwilling to depart 
before earning his expected fee. 
Dr Gunning came and made 
inquiries regarding Churchill’s 
whereabouts, but obtained no 
information. 

At 9.30 a.M., when the com- 
mandant returned, a roll was 
called, and each prisoner’s pres- 
ence carefully noted. The fact 
of there being an absentee be- 
came apparent. 

I knew that by this time, if 
Churchill had caught the night 
train, he should be at least fifty 
miles from Pretoria, and well 
out of the reach of any patrols 
which might be despatched 
thence. Steps were now un- 
dertaken for his capture; his 
description was telegraphed 
everywhere ; and so great was 
the Government’s annoyance 
at his escape and its desire to 
capture him, that the members 
else for 


thought of nothing 
some days, and the whole State 
machinery came to a standstill. 
Several policemen who were 
supposed to have been bribed 
were removed and replaced by 


others; many LEnglishmen’s 
houses were searched ; an Eng- 
lish nurse in the hospital next 
door, falsely accused of helping 
him, was put over the border ; 
and more than one arrest of 
persons supposed to answer to 
his description was made. 
Next day Mr De Souza, Under 
Secretary of State for War, a 
Portuguese gentleman, told me 
that General Joubert had tele- 
graphed from before Ladysmith 
to the effect that he was satis- 
fied that Mr Winston Churchill 
had not borne arms against the 
Republic, and that he approved 
of his unconditional. release. I 
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leave the reader to believe this 
or not as he chooses. Mr De 
Souza added that his Govern- 
ment was now indifferent as to 
whether he was found or not, 
as in the former case he would 
be released. 

Many drastic changes now 
took place in the police and 
other arrangements for the 
security of the prisoners, By 
day and night sentries were 
posted in the adjacent gardens, 
and their numbers were for 
some days augmented from 
nine to seventeen. Roll-calls 
took place twice daily ; beer, 
newspapers, visiting patients 
in hospital, walking round the 
building after 8.30 P.M., and 
sleeping on the verandah were 
all prohibited. For a time we 
were subjected to many petty 
annoyances, which displayed 
to fine advantage the narrow- 
minded and malicious nature 
which actuated our warders. 

Dr Gunning did his best to 
smooth our difficulties, but he 
ran the risk of drawing sus- 
picion on himself by so doing. 
Public opinion in Pretoria ran 
in favour of very stringent 
measures, and the Government 
(which endeavoured to deserve 
the name of a popular one, with 
the Dutch at least) felt com- 
pelled to meet to some extent 
the wishes of the citizens. 

Several detectives and the in- 
spector of police inspected the 
building and surroundings with 
a view of preventing a recur- 
rence of the event of the 12th, 
and the result of their visit 
showed itself after a few days. 
The offices at the back of the 
yard, originally connected with 
the paling, were isolated, so 
that the sentries could pass 
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behind and prevent any one 
from climbing over; the lower 
branches of the trees were cut 
off so that no dark place re- 
mained; and the reflectors of 
the electric lights were adjusted 
in such a way that no spot was 
now in shade. I shall refer 
later on to two additional 
lights which were placed in 
the streets on the southern and 
western sides of the building, 
as they were destined to play a 
part in a future plan. The 
sentries, who now kept their 
rifles loaded, were placed under 
the inspector of police, a Ger- 
man; and every night that 
officer visited them without 
fail, and saw that they were 
thoroughly vigilant. 

Up to the time of the in- 
cident I have just recounted, 
the Reverend Godfray, a Church 
of England clergyman, had held 
a service in the schoolroom on 
Sundays; but after Churchill’s 
escape he deemed it wiser to 
forsake us. I believe he thought 
that he incurred the danger of 
being suspected of complicity, 
and hence of being put over the 
border. Some of us considered 
his fears somewhat groundless, 
seeing that the commandant 
never left his side during the 
whole time he was engaged in 
his ministrations. Fortunately 
for us, the Reverend Adrian 
Hofmeyer, who had been most 
treacherously taken prisoner on 
the western border (I think 
through the instrumentality of 
Cronje), and in spite of ill- 
health had been kept for some 
time in a prison-cell, arrived to 
join our company. The com- 
mandant in charge of us would 
fain have induced him to play 
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the part of mouchard, but he 
reckoned without his host. I 
feel sure that every officer who 
was a prisoner soon felt that 
in Mr Hofmeyer he had the 
staunchest of friends, and that 
a most loyal Englishman had 
joined our throng. Though cut 
off entirely from wife and family, 
and allowed to receive no letters 
from them, suffering no doubt 
from depression of spirits and 
ennui, he was ever ready with 
a kindly word and sympathetic 
look, which went far to mitigate 
the trials of our confinement. 
His able and encouraging dis- 
courses will not readily be for- 
gotten by some of us, and as I 
understand that he may publish 
them, it is not improbable that 
they may reach farther than 
was originally intended. At 
one time there was a talk of 
his release, but glad as we should 
have been to see this come about, 
many of us secretly hoped that 
he would not leave us. 

For the first few days after 
Churchill’s escape we occupied 
ourselves by noting the various 
alterations undertaken for our 
security, and in thinking out 
some new plan of operations. 
One day we made a raid upon 
some cupboards and broke them 
open, finding therein three 
screw - drivers, two triangular 
files, and a pair of wire-cutters. 
All of these were destined to 
be of service in the near future. 
Tales of escape from prison had 
always had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for me, and I was as 
familiar with the true account 
of Latude’s escape from the 
Bastille and Jack Sheppard’s 
from the castle- ward in old 
Newgate, as I was with the 
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fictitious escape of Edmond 
Dantés from the Chateau d’If. 
Our next plan was to be on the 
lines of the first of these. 

On first arriving at the school 
the idea of digging one’s way 
out had presented itself to me, 
but as there was a prospect of 
escaping without going below 
ground, the subterranean pro- 
ject was for the time being laid 
aside. Now we decided to put 
it in force. The occupants of 
our room (five in number, since 
Churchill left) agreed to try to 
burrow their way to freedom, 
and decided to start work forth- 
with. We invited Le Mesurier 
of the Dublin Fusiliers, my 
companion in our success- 
ful escape, to join us, and 
being of powerful physique he 
proved a most indefatigable 
digger. 

On Sunday the 17th Decem- 
ber we made a preliminary ex- 
ploration to ascertain whether 
there was space under the floor 
sufficient to contain the earth 
we should have to remove in 
our operations. Before cutting 
through the floor we examined 
the planks, which were well 
laid and dovetailed, and to our 
satisfaction found a trap-door. 
Removing the screws which 
held it in its place, we raised it 
and descended. 

As three of us were doomed 
to occupy this earthy chamber 
for nearly three weeks, I shall 
here give a brief description of 
it. The floor was about two 
feet and a half above the 
ground, and the space below, 
which corresponded with the 
room above, was divided into 
five narrow compartments by 
four transverse stone walls on 





which the cross- beams that 
carried the flooring were laid. 
Each chamber was_ about 
eighteen feet in length and 
three feet and a half in breadth, 
and there were man-holes in 
the walls. A certain amount 
of air came into this damp 
space through small ventilators 
under the verandah, but the 
atmosphere was very close, and 
one could not see except by 
candle-light. 

We now divided ourselves 
into three reliefs, and on Mon- 
day morning commenced work. 
It had to be carried out as 
silently as possible. The scheme 
was to sink a shaft about twelve 
feet deep by five in length and 
three in width, and from the 
bottom of this to drive a tunnel 
diagonally under the street on 
the western side of the build- 
ing for about one hundred feet. 
This would bring us under a 
kitchen - garden, whence we 
could easily escape after dark, 
unseen. For digging imple- 
ments we used our screw- 
drivers, and succeeded in break- 
ing through some three feet of 
caked earth as hard as concrete. 
After this was penetrated the 
work became easier; but to our 
dismay, though not surprise, 
two feet deeper landed us in 
water. After many ineffectual 
attempts to get rid of it, by 
carrying it to the most distant 
of the five compartments, we 
found that the inflow, especially 
after rain, greatly exceeded 
what we could bale out, and 
our second plan accordingly fell 
through. It had been a work 
of considerable labour, armed 
as we were with such unsuit- 
able tools, and the disappoint- 
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ment at having to confess our- 
selves beaten was great. Some 
lines by Sir Walter Scott kept 
constantly recurring to me— 


“Patience waits the destined day ; 
Strength can clear the cumber’d way ;” 


—and the word impossible was 
not to be thought of. 

The numbers who were now 
incarcerated in the Model 
School had increased greatly, 
and Field-Cornet Malan, before 
leaving for the front, had started 
a scheme for locating us in a 
much more roomy place, which 
we understood was in course of 
construction and was approach- 
ing completion. We lay on our 
oars for a time, hoping that the 
new place might be more favour- 
able to our plans than our pres- 
ent habitation. 

The days were now growing 
more and more monotonous, 
news was scarce and not en- 
couraging, and beyond reports 
that we should shortly shift our 
quarters, and the occasional 
arrival of a prisoner, nothing 
occurred to break the unvary- 
ing sameness of our fungus-like 
existence. The possibility of 
organising a rising and break 
out of our prison had gone no 
farther than the stage of dis- 
cussion. The difficulty of ob- 
taining reliable outside help 
and of procuring sufficient arms, 
and many other points, led to 
the final abandonment of the 
project. 

All through January Ser- 
geant Brockie and I had kept 
watch night after night, be- 
tween 7.30 and 8.30, thinking 
it possible to climb the railings 
and to slip past a certain sentry 
when his back was turned. 
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Fortunately for us, he never gave 
us the wished-for opportunity, 
for I am now convinced that 
some other sentry would have 
seen us, and that we should not 
have got far. 

At the end of January we 
were allowed once more to buy 
a daily paper, and to visit, 
under supervision, our friends 
in hospital. The news gleaned 
from the ‘ Volkstem,’ a Govern- 
ment organ, was as nothing 
compared to a source from 
which we obtained the latest 
and most reliable information. 
It came about in this wise. 
We had noticed a man who 
occasionally passed the Model 
School, generally accompanied 
by a St Bernard’s dog. From 
his manner he seemed sym- 
pathetic and anxious to com- 
municate with us, and he some- 
times muttered some words as 
he passed. As time went on 
he took to signalling to us by 
the Morse code with his stick. 
As the police seemed very sus- 
picious of him, he could not 
send more than a word or two, 
such as “ British victory.” The 
sentries became more suspici- 
ous of him, and I believe he 
was told not to pass the school. 
For a time, at any rate, he 
rarely was seen. At length a 
system of communication was 
arranged with him through the 
medium of the hospital, and 
we found out that we were 
indebted for our news to one 
of the principal telegraphists 
in Pretoria. Matters were soon 
on a better footing. Our 
sympathetic signaller took to 
visiting a certain house, and 
in the afternoon he sent 
many messages to us from 
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the verandah. As, however, 
his duties prevented him from 
coming daily, and his presence 
at this house was calculated 
to arouse suspicion, he in- 
structed two young ladies, who, 
we imagined, were daughters 
of our opposite neighbour, in 
the art of signalling, and they 
undertook the risky work of 
transmitting to us the news 
with which he supplied them. 

Standing well inside the 
door, one would signal with 
a white flag, while the other, 
seated on the verandah, gave 
warning when a sentry or 
passer-by was approaching. 
By this means we now re- 
ceived, twice daily, the latest 
news, from the Boer point of 
view, of what went on at the 
front; and I believe that we 
were’ the recipients of the 
same telegrams which were 
laid before his Honour President 
Kruger. The same news was 
often served up in the daily 
papers in a very different 
guise; sometimes it was 
omitted altogether. 

It is difficult to be certain of 
one’s dates where no notes or 
diary have been kept, but I 
think it was early in February 
that twelve officers were al- 
lowed, on parole, to attend the 
funeral of an officer of a Col- 
onial corps. On their way back 
they drove past the President’s 
house and saluted him as he 
sat smoking on his verandah. 
The old Dopper statesman at 
once rose and courteously re- 
turned the compliment, raising 
his tall hat. This was the 
only occasion on which any 
officer who was a prisoner in 
Pretoria saw him. 
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In the same month I hap- 
pened one day to be leaning 
over the railings of our prison, 
ruminating on my hard fate 
and the difficulty of overcoming 
it, when I saw an unmistakable 
Englishman, accompanied by 
another man, of whom I took 
no particular note. They were 
passing by on the other side 
of the street, and their sym- 
pathetic looks attracting my 
notice, I responded. As the 
sequel will show, I was uncon- 
sciously looking at the very 
two men who were soon to give 
Le Mesurier and me invaluable 
aid in our escape, and, strange 
to say, they had done as much 
for Churchill. 

The time was now approach- 
ing when our last and successful 
bid for freedom was to take 
place. On the 12th February 
I had heard from Sir William 
Nicholson that, as I expected, 
there was no possibility of my 
being exchanged under present 
circumstances. This was no 
disappointment, but it made 
me decide that to wait longer 
was useless. Rumours of our 
moving to the new building 
were now of almost daily occur- 
rence, and from a plan which 
I had seen, it appeared to be 
a place from which escape would 
be even more difficult than from 
our present dwelling. 

The scheme upon which we 
now based our hopes was to 
induce the English electrician 
in charge of the lighting of 
the town to extinguish the 
lights of the school and of that 
district of Pretoria in which it 
was situated, for half an hour 
on some dark night. We in- 
quired through Major Adye, 
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who was in hospital, if he 
would help without divulging 
anything. The reply came 
that, being on parole, he re- 
gretted he could not. We 
heard afterwards that if the 
lights at the school had been 
extinguished the search-lights 
in the forts would have been 
turned on us at once. This 
plan having so far failed, we 
decided to do the extinguish- 
ing part of the programme 
ourselves by cutting the wires 
which lighted the building and 
back-yard. 

Four conspirators were en- 
gaged in this scheme. The 
general idea was to cut the 
wire on some dark wet night, 
and, silently crossing the yard 
with feet encased in noiseless 
india-rubber shoes, pass be- 
tween the sentries and climb 
as quickly as possible over the 
corrugated iron paling, and so 
attain the yard behind the hos- 
pital. Thence the street would 
easily be gained; and at the 
worst, if discovered, we could 
make a run for it and try to 
pass the special police, reach 
the Aapies river some two 
streets off, and, following its 
course, come eventually to the 
outskirts of the town. 

This project, I need hardly 
say, was a very risky one, for 
we had bound ourselves to stop 
for nothing once the light went 
out. If seen, we should have 
to run the gauntlet of two 
sentries a few yards distant, 
who would shoot at us with- 
out hesitation. There seemed 
no other possible way of baffling 
the guards, and the most dan- 
gerous way is generally the 
safest. We trusted that on 


the light being suddenly ex- 
tinguished the sentries would 
not see well for some seconds, 
and that their surprise might 
distract their attention from us. 

In a place where we were so 
crowded, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to discuss our plans in 
secret, and indeed privacy was 
nowhere to be found. To reach 
the roof of the building in which 
the electric wires were, it was 
necessary to remove a heavy 
ladder from the gymnasium 
and by its assistance climb 
through a trap-door in the roof 
of the main passage. By this 
means we explored the loft on 
one occasion, but as a perma- 
nent route it was radically bad. 
In order to succeed it was 
necessary to keep our arrange- 
ments absolutely secret, and 
this was impossible unless some 
other means of reaching the 
loft could be devised. At 
length a simple means occurred 
to me. 

The roof of the gymnasium, 
which was of wood, had sloping 
sides, and by climbing to the 
top of one of the ladders a trap- 
door might be cut, and then we 
should have private access to 
the wires. I forthwith made a 
saw out of a table-knife, and 
the trap-door was cut and cross- 
battens screwed to it to keep it 
from falling out. In order to 
facilitate climbing over the iron 
paling, we prepared two plank 
ladders with padded ends; these 
we painted over with boot- 
blacking to render them incon- 
spicuous. 

Another important matter 
was the question of food. As 
we intended making for Mafe- 
king, we expected to be several 
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days on the road, and sufficient 
provision of a non-bulky nature 
must be carried. We double- 
lined our waistcoats, making 
numerous pockets therein, each 
of which would hold one or two 
packets of chocolate. Should 
we have to run for it, we should 
be carrying weight where it 
would be least felt. 

I have mentioned before that 
two extra electric lights had 
been placed in the street, and 
these were outside our control. 
There was a possibility that 
they might light up the yard 
more than we expected, but 
this was unavoidable. On more 
than one occasion I had made 
an inspection about 3 A.M., when 
all the lights in the building 
were out, and it seemed prob- 
able that these lights would 
have more effect than we had 
allowed for. 

We had often remarked that 
no sooner had we got our plans 
well matured than some new 
difficulty would arise. The 
present scheme was no excep- 
tion. One evening I was sitting 
on the back verandah when the 
inspector of police arrived, ac- 
companied by a very objection- 
able species of sentry—a large 
white bull-terrier. This animal 
was allotted a permanent post, 
to which he was chained day 
and night, close to where we 
meant to break out. He seemed 
to be a dog of discrimination, 
for he showed a violent anti- 
pathy to policemen and a most 
amiable disposition towards us. 
As the nights were cold, we 
represented that his health 
might suffer, and he was 
shortly provided with a rude 
kennel, which we hoped would 
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have the effect of inducing sleep, 
and so reducing his value as a 
sentry. 

But a more trying incident 
was to follow, and at the risk 
of boring my readers with de- 
tails I shall record it. 

One of the rooms of the school 
had been used as a store-room, 
and as this was now required 
for other purposes, the stores 
were removed into the gym- 
nasium. We were no longer 
masters of the situation, for the 
two officers of mercantile pre- 
dilections who were in charge 
of this important department 
kept their office locked, and 
were frequently at work with 
accounts until a late hour. We 
managed, however, to secure a 
duplicate key of the gymnasium, 
which in some degree compen- 
sated us. Of course we could 
have taken the storekeepers 
into our confidence, but that 
was undesirable. 

All was now ready, and a 
servant had been engaged to 
cut the wires. He had been 
introduced to the loft, and 
instructed what to do on re- 
ceiving a certain signal. The 
afternoon of Friday, 23rd Feb- 
ruary, was dull and threatening, 
and there were unmistakable 
signs that we should have rain 
at night. Provided there were 
no lightning, all might be well. 
The gymnasium was vacated 
and locked up for the night at 
8.30, and our accomplice was 
duly consigned to the spot 
where his wire-cutters were 
to operate. A drizzling rain 
was falling, and the wind 
whistled through the trees— 
the precursor of a stormy 
night. The sky was covered 
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with inky clouds, and the 
ground underfoot being damp, 
would deaden the sound of our 
footsteps as we crossed the 
yard. Fortune at last seemed 
to smile on our venture, for the 
sentries were one less in number 
than usual, the absentee being 
the very one close to whom we 
should have had to pass. This 
seemed an omen of success. At 
nine o'clock the four conspira- 
tors assembled on the verandah, 
ladder in hand, ready to creep 
with stealthy steps to the ap- 
pointed spot. It was an excit- 
ing time, the prospect of escape 
so near and so uncertain. I 
gave the signal and the mo- 
ments seemed like hours. Sud- 
denly the lights in the building 
and yard went out, and like a 
flash we made for the gate 
through the wire-netting ; but 
scarcely had we reached the 
barrier of wire when the build- 
ings and yard were again illum- 
inated. Back we crept to the 
verandah, imagining that our 
accomplice had received a shock 
which had disabled him, and had 
failed to cut the wire completely. 
Several minutes of suspense 
passed, and the sentries showed 
unmistakably that they were 
wondering what had happened. 
The corporal went his rounds, 
and seemed to be discussing the 
eccentricities of the light. 

After some time our accom- 
plice came and told us what had 
happened. He had cut the 
wire, he said, completely 
through, receiving a severe 
shock in so doing, and he now 
declined to take further part in 
so unpleasant an operation. 
After a consultation we decided 
that the guard being on the 
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qui vive it would be in vain to 
cut the other wire that night 
and think to escape unseen, 
We therefore deferred the at- 
tempt till the next dark night, 

Next day we insulated the 
wire-cutters with a silk hand- 
kerchief and some india-rubber, 
and obtained the services of 
another man to cut the wire. 
But the next night and the 
next again were bright and 
rainless, and unsuitable for an 
attempt. Monday, the 26th 
February, came, the day pre- 
ceding Cronje’s defeat and the 
anniversary of Majuba. The 
27th was to be kept in Pretoria 
as a day of humiliation, and 
not as usual of exultation. 
About half-past five on Mon- 
day afternoon the electric lights 
in the back-yard, which to- 
gether with those in the streets 
adjacent to the school were 
turned on some time before 
sunset, suddenly went out, 
The soldier servants, it was 
said, were kicking a football 
in the yard which had struck 
the wires and caused the mis- 
chief. To us conspirators what 
had occurred was plain. I 
heard afterwards that the Eng- 
lish electrical engineer was sent 
for, but said he could not come 
till next day. It was said that 
he suspected that the light had 
not gone out from natural 
causes, and that he did not 
want to spoil sport by repair- 
ing it. If this be so, we have 
a great deal to thank him for. 
Some workmen came, but no 
attempt was made to repair 
the wire, the broken place in 
which, I think, they did not 
find. During dinner a written 
request was passed round, stat- 
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ing that the commandant de- 
sired that we would not walk 
round the building that even- 
ing. On coming out from 
dinner, a visit to the back-yard 
showed what an escape we had 
had on the previous Friday, 
through the non-extinction of 
the lights. The two subsidiary 
lights in the street illuminated 
the yard to such a degree that 
any one crossing it was dis- 
tinctly visible. 

The question now arose, 
What was to be done? Re- 
port said that we were to be 
moved to new quarters in two 
days, and from there escape, 
we believed, was hopeless. The 
cut wire and trap-door would 
be discovered on the morrow, 
and as the latter was in the 
quondam gymnasium, now 
store-room, the innocent store- 
keepers would be implicated. 
We should have to acknow- 
ledge that we were the culprits, 
and this would mean jail and 
no chance of escape. The situa- 
tion was grave. To attempt 
to make one’s way out by the 
back-yard was impossible, the 
sentries being doubled, and a 
Kafir cordon placed outside 


IV.—GONE 


From the day on which we 
began the passive part of our 
escape, as I may term it, in 
distinction to the active part 
which followed when we left 
our underground dwelling, I 
kept a few notes, and as I 
brought them from Pretoria, 
it will be more convenient if 
I write this chapter somewhat 
in the form of a diary. 
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them. Nothing remained but 
to hide, and should the move 
take place and our retreat 
remain undiscovered, we might 
thus effect our escape. The 
Boers would think that we had 
taken advantage of the dark- 
ness, bribed a sentry, and so 
made off. This was exactly 
what occurred, and strange to 
say, despite the precautions 
taken by the commandant to 
prevent such an occurrence, he 
concluded that we had gone. 
For once the mistrust which 
one Dutchman has of another 
stood us in good stead. We 
had the satisfaction of baffling 
the whole talent of the Pretoria 
police. 

There was but one hiding- 
place which gave a reasonable 
chance of non-discovery—under 
the floor. This decided on, the 
trap-door was opened, a vow of 
secrecy extracted from _ the 
officers in our room, some 
necessaries taken, and Le 
Mesurier, Brockie, and I de- 
scended to the scene of our 
former operations. The trap- 
door was secured, and nothing 
showed our absence but three 
empty beds. 


TO GROUND. 


After going below the floor 
on the night of the 26th Feb- 
ruary, we prepared to make 
ourselves as comfortable as the 
surroundings would permit. 
We decided to sleep in the 
compartment which I have 
described elsewhere, next to 
the ventilators underneath the 
verandah, as here the atmos- 
phere was not quite so close 
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as in the other chambers. We 
only possessed one blanket 
apiece, not daring to take more 
below with us for fear of arous- 
ing suspicion, since a person 
who was believed to have got 
clear away would hardly take 
all his bedding with him. The 
ground made a very hard 
couch, and this, added to the 
lack of fresh air and the ex- 
citement of the adventure, 
caused sleeping to be very 
difficult. 

At length, after a night of 
continual turning over and 
over, trying to find a softer 
spot, we saw by the faint light 
which filtered through the ven- 
tilators that another day had 
come. This day, we thought, 
meant for us either discovery 
and imprisonment or non-dis- 
covery and escape. But escape 
was farther off than we sup- 
posed. Ere we shook the dust 
of Pretoria from off our feet, 
we had to undergo what it 
makes one shudder to recall. 

It was now 5.30 A.M., and 
stealthy footsteps were audible 
overhead. It was the com- 
mandant going his morning 
rounds, and counting his 
charges as they lay asleep. A 
surprise was in store for him. 
Suddenly his footsteps ceased. 
In imagination we pictured 
what was occurring. He had 
reached one of the vacant beds ; 
he was looking at it in amaze- 
ment. No dummy figure had 
been deemed necessary this 
time. His tread was heard 
again, and twice more it ceased 
as two more blanks were seen. 
Then came a sound of voices. 
He was inquiring from some 
drowsy mortal where the usual 
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occupants of the vacant beds 
were, The conversation was 
of the briefest; what reply he 
got I do not know, so I cannot 
give it here; and perhaps it is 
as well, for the hour was early 
and the inquirer had no claim 
to popularity among us. What- 
ever was its nature, the sounds 
of his retreating footsteps were 
soon heard as he left the room. 
We knew and were satisfied 
that our absence was at least 
suspected. 

The hours rolled slowly on. 
At 8 A.M. a roll-call took place. 
Our absence passed from the 
region of doubt to certainty. 
What would happen next? 

At 9.45 I heard the voice of 
Colonel Bullock bidding all go 
outside the building. A search 
was about to be made. An 
exciting moment was drawing 
near, yet we felt reasonably 
confident that our hiding-place 
would be overlooked. Soon the 
tramp of many feet, “of arméd 
men the hum,” resounds from 
the tiles of the passage. Nearer 
and nearer it comes; our hearts 
begin to beat a little faster. 
The door is reached, barred by 
the arm of no fair brave scion 
of the house of Douglas. In 
they throng, a posse of de- 
tectives and armed police, with 
but an inch of deal between 
them and their prey. We hold 
our breath as they approach 
the roof of our humble dwell- 
ing. The room above does not 
offer many hiding-places—no 
secret panel or priest’s hole— 
nought but four bare walls, ten 
beds, a cupboard. Soon they 
leave. All the talent of the 
Vidocqs and Le Coqs (with 
apologies for the comparison) of 
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Pretoria has failed to scent our 
lair. We breathe freely again. 

The anxiety of our faithful 
comrades who remained outside 
was great, and their relief when 
they heard we had not been 
discovered greater still. After 
leaving our room the crowd of 
searchers hunted through the 
other rooms, and finding noth- 
ing of us, they repaired to the 
roof. Here our rude trap-door 
was immediately seen, and near 
it, left there by accident, lay 
my saw. This was pounced on 
by Dr Gunning for the Museum, 
an interesting account of which 
appeared in the ‘Strand Maga- 
zine’ of April. The break 
in the electric wire was also 
noticed. By 10.45 the search 
was over, and the usual occu- 
pants of the building were 
crowding in. Not satisfied 
with searching the school, 
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several houses in the neigh- 
bourhood also were honoured 
with a domiciliary visit, and 
the same precautions to pre- 
vent our escape were taken as 
already described in Churchill’s 
case. The conclusion arrived 
at by the authorities was that 
we had made our way out 
during the darkness of the 
previous night, and had gone 
to Mafeking. 

The following day an account 
of our evasion appeared in the 
local paper, the ‘ Volkstem.’ 
It said that a Kafir had found 
the remains of a roast fowl and 
a hat, some few miles on the 
Mafeking road, where we were 
supposed to have bivouacked, 
and thither the inspector of 
police and his myrmidons rode 
in hot haste. I hope some day 


I may find and reward that 
imaginative Zulu. It was satis- 





1 The following appeared in the ‘ Volkstem’ of the 28th February :— 


** Escape of British Officers. 


**On Monday night three of the British officers, who have been for some time 
confined in the State Model School, succeeded in making their escape. They 
were at dinner last night, and were missed, we understand, only this morning. 
Their names are Captain Haldane of the Gordon Highlanders, Lieut. Le Mesurier 
of the Dublin Fusiliers, and Lieut. Brockie, of the Natal Carabineers. The two 
former were, we believe, captured in connection with the armoured train incident, 
at Chieveley, at the same time as Mr Winston Churchill, and the latter some 
time before that. The escape was at once notified to the police-office on its 
being discovered, and every precaution is being taken in order to prevent the 
fugitives from getting out of the State. 

** Yesterday afternoon a report was brought into town by a Kafir to the effect 
that the three British officers who had escaped during the previous night from 
the Model School had been seen in the neighbourhood of Koedoespoort. When 
the news reached Lieut. Du Toit, of the police force, he at once went out with 
a number of his mounted men and made a diligent search of the neighbourhood 
in which the men were supposed to have been seen. They succeeded in discovering 
a spot where the officers had probably spent the night, and also where they had 
partaken of food, but beyond this nothing was seen of the fugitives. It transpired 
that one of the Hollander Guards from the town had seen a man who appeared 
to be acting suspiciously, and upon giving chase to him the man commenced to 
run, and endeavoured to hide himself in the bushes which are scattered about on 
the veldt. The pursuer managed to get to within about a hundred yards of his 
man, when he was prevented from proceeding further by a barbed-wire fence. 
He stated that the man then made his way into the hill, at the right-hand side 
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factory to us to know how com- 
pletely they were off the scent, 
and how remote from the build- 
ing their thoughts were. I 
heard afterwards that the 
builder of the Staats Model 
School was a Scotsman. He 
must have known of the pos- 
sible hiding-place we occupied ; 
but if he happened to be in 
Pretoria he kept his own coun- 
sel. I may here mention in 
passing, that no restrictions 
were imposed on account of our 
escape, a matter of some satis- 
faction to us, but the tide of 
war was turning, and the vic- 
tories of Lord Roberts were 
beginning to be felt. The har- 
monium of which we had been 
deprived some two months 
back was now restored, and a 
piano promised. This day we 
heard that the move to new 
quarters was expected to take 
place in two days. The com- 
plement of officers in our room 
was made up, but the two new 
occupants never knew that we 
were hidden below. Our ac- 
complices above had managed 
things well. Without our prin- 
cipal ally, Frankland of the 
Dublin Fusiliers, who was taken 
prisoner with me, I don’t know 
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what we should have done. 
My only regret was that he was 
not with us; but we could not 
have dispensed with his help, 
for he was clever and reliable 
and full of expedients. He 
undertook our commissariat 
arrangements. The trap-door, 
which was under his bed, could 
only be opened occasionally 
during the day, and then with 
great precaution. 

When we first went below we 
had to be on “short commons,” 
but as we did not expect to be 
there long, and as the life was 
very sedentary, we judged it 
best to eat sparingly. For a 
day or two we fed on chocolate, 
jam, and potted meat, and a 
little biscuit or bread; but as 
time went on and we became 
more exacting in our require- 
ments, we took the officer who 
presided over the stores into 
our confidence, and through his 
agency we lived in plenty. A 
bottle of cocoa as a night-cap 
was our greatest luxury. A 
double knock, twice repeated, 
was the signal that the trap- 
door was about to be opened. 
The “signalgrams” from the 
telegraphist and the daily paper 
reached us daily, and those 





of Koedoespoort, but, after a diligent search, no traces were found of him. While 
conducting the search two Englishmen, connected with one of the local banks, 
were found amongst the hills. These men had applied to Lieut. Du Toit on the 
previous day for a permit to leave the town with their bicycles, but had been 
informed that they must apply to the field-cornet for such permission. This, 
it appears, they had not done, and as a result they were arrested on suspicion, 
and conveyed into town by a guard of police, where they were lodged in jail until 
the matter is investigated. - 

‘« The escaped officers seemed to have aided their flight by severing the electric 
wires in the roof of the building, for which purpose they had constructed a saw 
from a broken table-knife, and cut out a hole in the ceiling sufficiently large to 
admit the body of a man.” 


And in the ‘Standard Digger’s News’: ‘‘No further reports have come in 
regarding the three escaped officers, but important information regarding them 
has come to the Government.” 
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in our confidence did all they 
could to make our existence 
bearable and to encourage 
hopes. 

The most trying part of the 
under-floor life, next to the lack 
of fresh air, was the constrained 
position in which we constantly 
had to remain. To move about 
we had to creep on hands and 
knees. I don’t know what a 
“housemaid’s knee” may be, 
but we all developed very 
delicate knees, after a few days, 
from creeping on the rough 
ground. Our heads, too, suf- 
fered a good deal from bumping 
against the beams and hitting 
hard walls in the dark. Lack 
of any kind of exercise, if one 
is not weak and ill, is more 
intolerable than might be sup- 
posed, 

Coughing, sneezing, or talk- 
ing above a whisper was abso- 
lutely forbidden, for “love, a 


cough, and smoke will not 


remain secret.” After a day 
or two we broke through the 
cross-wall and got under the 
next room. This made our 
dwelling a little more airy, and 
was otherwise advisable. How 
we passed our time will not 
take long to tell. We gener- 
ally tried to make our night 
last till 10 A.M, then had a 
little food, played patience ; 
lunch at 1 P.M. over, we read 
or slept; food again at seven, 
cocoa, and bed. Not an excit- 
ing way of passing the twenty- 
four hours, but the only way. 
Unfortunately we had no 
means of washing, and to get 
a bucket of water through the 
trap-door was too unsafe. We 
had therefore to join the 
brigade of the “great un- 
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washed” till better times. 
The noise of the occupants 
of the rooms above tramping 
up and down was very try- 
ing, and I suffered much 
from headaches, aggravated 
by walking into cross-beams. 
Such was the damp that our 
boots, money-belts, and anything 
of leather, turned green in a 
night, and burning candles did 
not help much in drying the 
atmosphere. 

Six uneventful days passed. 
Though at first great hopes 
were held out of a move, they 
grew less and less as day 
succeeded day. We thought 
at first that a week would be 
about as much of this kind of 
life as we could endure. Now 
we hardened ourselves to hold 
out for a fortnight. We fully 
recognised that each day that 
passed would give us a longer 
start when the time to emerge 
from the school came; for the 
officials had no idea that we 
were in Pretoria, and our hav- 
ing escaped was becoming 
ancient history. This was the 
sole consolation we could draw 
from the situation. 

My companions caused me 
no little alarm, for one was 
given to talking in his sleep, 
sometimes with vehemence and 
gesticulation, and the other 
snored. At the hour of the 
commandant’s early visit I 
generally tried to be awake, 
lest the one should be holding 
forth or the other trumpeting. 

On Sunday, the 4th March, 
we heard that Mr Hofmeyer 
had taken as the subject of his 
sermon “Patience,” and had 
otherwise specially remembered 
us. He did not then know 
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where we were. On the 6th 
a catastrophe nearly occurred. 
Our rule was that when we 
moved for any reason from one 
compartment to another, the 
candle, if one were lighted, 
must invariably be  extin- 
guished. The reason for this 
precaution was that the floor- 
ing above us was near, and 
painted with tar to ward off 
white ants. On this day I had 
gone into the adjacent apart- 
ment to watch Le Mesurier 
playing patience, and had left 
a candle burning. After a time 
a smell of burning attracted 
our attention, but we played 
on and thought no more about 
it. At length the smell got so 


bad that I looked where I had 
been and where Le Mesurier 
and I slept, side by side, and 
found his blanket and a corner 
of his coat in an advanced stage 


of smoulder, ready to burst 
into flames with very little 
encouragement. With some 
difficulty we managed to ex- 
tinguish the burning cloth ; but 
the whole space was now full 
of smoke, which was flowing 
out through the ventilators and 
into the open air in front of the 
building, not far from where 
a sentry stood. Hastily closing 
the ventilators with paper, we 
prevented them from becoming 
a source of discovery, and for a 
long time we sat in the stifling 
smoke, with smarting eyes, 
until it gradually became dis- 
sipated. No evil resulted from 
my carelessness. 

On the 8th March we heard 
that no move was likely to take 
place, and that a few days 
earlier Le Mesurier and I had 
been captured on the Natal 
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border. Things were now 
growing somewhat desperate, 
and even Mark Tapley would 
scarce have felt cheerful under 
similar circumstances. Some- 
times we felt a half regret that 
we had undertaken what was 
proving itself to be so futile 
and disagreeable an attempt to 
gain our freedom. Our friends 
above urged us to come up and 
live in the roof, or at least occa- 
sionally emerge into the room 
overhead and get some fresh 
air; but we set our faces against 
such proposals. The fewer who 
know asecret the better. Others 
would get to know it, and as 
many of the sentries understood 
English, they might easily over- 
hear and understand some in- 
discreet remark as to our where- 
abouts. We hardened our 
hearts, and decided to remain 
where we were until the 
prisoners were exchanged, the 
campaign concluded, or our- 
selves too ill to bear it any 
longer. 

Some twenty persons now 
knew where we were, among 
them Mr Hofmeyer, who sup- 
ported our resolution to see 
the matter to an end of some 
sort. The shout of “Letters” 
which occasionally reached us 
was very trying: we knew 
there must be some for us, but 
to claim them was impossible. 

We had now several visitors 
at night in the shape of rats, 
who daily grew bolder, running 
over us as we lay, and at times 
upsetting tins with alarming 
noise. Our friend the white 
bull-terrier still kept watch and 
ward outside, and would have 
been of use now could we have 
borrowed his services. 
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On the 9th March we de- 
finitely heard that there was 
no chance of moving. Some 
time prior to this, and about 
the time we hid below, we had 
been told that the Committee 
who were supposed to look 
after our interests had con- 
demned the new building as 
insanitary, and that the State 
Secretary, Mr Reitz, concurred 
in this opinion. President 
Kruger, however, considered it 
good enough for us, and as he 
had gone to the Free State to 
rouse the waning courage of 
the “brave burghers,” we hoped 
that when he returned he 
would insist on his wishes being 
complied with. There was no 
wooden floor to this building, 
and early in March it was 
rumoured that one was being 
laid. We now heard to our 
dismay that all work had 
ceased. The only chance left 
of the officers being removed 
was the arrival of more pris- 
oners ; and there was still room 
for some twenty more. There 
was the possibility of the Model 
School being required as a hos- 
pital, should the wounded from 
Volksrust and Bloemfontein be 
sent to Pretoria. Though 
things looked black, they had 
looked so before, and something 
might “turn up.” 

March 10.—We decided that, 
if only for the sake of exercise, 
we must do something. The 
only thing was to dig. A refer- 
ence to the plan of the building 
will show that the end room on 
the north side was not far from 
the hospital. We resolved to 
get under the floor of this room 
and drive a shallow tunnel 
under the pathway, on which 
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the prisoners took their exercise, 
into the yard of the hospital. 
A shallow tunnel above water- 
level, well shored up with timber, 
would be safe, and we could 
break out after the eight-o’clock 
relief had been posted. 

When our first plan of digging 
had failed, we had thought of 
the plan we were now consider- 
ing; but as at that time the 
police were quartered in tents 
in the back-yard, and in order 
to get from there had to pass 
through the gate into the 
hospital, near where our exit- 
hole would come, we had not 
carried it into effect. Now the 
police tents had been removed 
and pitched in the street south 
of the Model School, outside 
the yard, and the hospital-gate 
was not used after dark, except 
for the marching in and out of 
reliefs. The plan was now, 
therefore, feasible. We had our 
old tools with us, and arranged 
with our friends above to collect 
all the wood they could find— 
shelves, umbrella-stands, &c.— 
which would be required for the 
tunnel. We also ordered a saw 
and a hatchet, which were sup- 
plied: they were supposed to be 
for use in the kitchen. 

March 11.—Le Mesurier and 
I broke through the two - foot 
cross-wall into the end room 
after some four hours’ work. 
We had some difficulty in get- 
ting through, as we had to work 
silently, so as not to be heard 
above. We thought that if ever 
the authorities found that we 
had been below, they would 
have their work cut out to re- 
store matters to their original 
condition. Emerging into the 
first compartment of the end 
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room, we crept through . the 
man-holes, till we reached the 
outer wall. The ventilators 
here were only as long as the 
thickness of the wall, there being 
no verandah. We closed them 
all up, lest, should we work at 
night, the light of our candles 
might shine through. 

Our scheme was to dig about 
four feet and a half down, then 
drive a tunnel about thirty feet 
long into the hospital - yard. 
We calculated that if we la- 
boured hard we might complete 
the work in a fortnight. This 
day and the next we dug every 
moment we could, getting down 
some way in the hard earth, 
similar to that which we had 
before encountered. Our tools 
had been augmented by a pick, 
but in using it we made so much 
noise that we had unwillingly 
to lay it aside. We found that 
a bayonet and a steel skewer 
were the best implements. 

On the afternoon of the 12th 
we heard that the officers in the 
room above us were complaining 
that they were disturbed by the 
noise of digging under their 
room, and that evening an order 
was given out that as the police 
were growing suspicious such 
work must cease. The conclu- 
sion we came to was that it was 
the noise and not the police that 
had given birth to the order, 
and we determined to continue 
work. 

March 13.—News of the cap- 
ture of Bloemfontein came. On 
the previous evening we had 
decided to try an experiment to 
soften the hard earth, and had 
emptied half-a-dozen bottles of 
water into our shaft. On going 
there this morning we found 
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that it had had excellent results, 
and the ground was much less 
refractory. We got on fa- 
mously, and the exercise did us 
so much good that we felt dif- 
ferent beings. We now had 
strong hopes of escaping. These 
had been a good deal crushed 
by recent events, and now began 
to reassert themselves. We 
found that with care we could 
dig out the hard earth with 
little more noise than a rat 
makes in scratching a hole, and 
quite as fast as before we had 
watered it, when we had worked 
regardless of noise. 

March 14.—We managed, 
when the two officers in our 
room who did not know we 
were below happened to be out 
of it, to get down a bucket of 
water, and perform some much- 
needed ablutions. Digging in 
a close atmosphere is not a 
cleanly operation, and the in- 
side of the lid of a tin biscuit- 
box showed us what dirty ob- 
jects we were; but after the 
use of the contents of the bucket 
we became recognisable. The 
life was beginning to tell on 
us, and our unshaven faces 
looked pale and thin. Most 
of this day was spent in dig- 
ging; but our hands were 
bruised and blistered, and we 
did not make much progress. 
In the afternoon we got a piece 
of news which raised hopes in 
our breasts, but lest they should 
end in disappointment we tried 
to stifle them. A certain com- 
mandant had made an inspec- 
tion of the school with a view 
to ascertaining its suitability 
for a hospital. We had, of 
course, no two opinions on that 
matter. To us it seemed an 
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ideal building for the purpose, 


more particularly since it ad- 
joined the Red Cross Hospital. 
It would do the Boers no 
harm to occupy a_ building 
where we had been living for 
nearly three weeks under the 
floor! Our allies were unable 
to discover what this comman- 
dant’s opinion was. To have 
displayed too much interest 
would have awakened  suspi- 
cions. At last we had a peg 
on which to hang the worn-out 
remnant of our hopes. 

March 15.—We continued 
our mining operations, and by 
night had far better news than 
we had dared to hope for. All 
day we had displayed less vigour 
in the work: a presentiment 
that our digging would again 
be fruitless must have seized 
us; indeed, we only worked 
from 11 A.M. till 1 pM. At3 
o'clock we overheard some one 
use the word “move,” and soon 
other remarks of a similar tenor 
caused us to listen intently. 
At any time it was difficult to 
hear what was said in the room 
above, unless it was shouted, 
and on this occasion we could 
detect no more encouraging 
words. At 4.30 P.M. we were 
in full possession of the excel- 
lent news. A note came down, 
in which we read with feelings 
indescribable, “We move to- 
morrow after breakfast. Pa- 
tience has carried the day: you 
deserve your luck.” 

We had been seventeen days 
and nights below, and had still 
some twenty-four hours to 
pass. But the danger of dis- 
covery from internal causes 
was not yet over. Knowing 
that many officers, who did not 
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know that we were in the 
building, had been digging, we 
were strongly of opinion that 
some of them would hide below 
to-night, thinking to escape 
after the move. That this was 
the case was soon ascertained. 

As no officer had yet escaped 
from the Model School, I sent 
word to Colonel Hunt, R.A, 
saying that we had been hidden 
below for seventeen days, and 
that if any others hid at the 
eleventh hour, without cutting 
the electric wires as we had done, 
and so making some pretext, 
discovery for all was certain. I 
begged his assistance, and he 
came to the rescue in a way 
which made us feel most grateful 
to him. I was informed that 
he saw the senior officer of 
each room, and told them that 
there must be no hiding in the 
building, and that if any one in 
their room was at all recal- 
citrant he would see him, and 
explain the why and wherefore. 
I believe that six officers 
waited on him, and were told 
in confidence that we were still 
in the building. 

As regards our food arrange- 
ments for the coming journey, 
we had between us 7} lb. of 
chocolate, half-a-dozen tins of 
Brand’s essence, four small tins 
of meat lozenges. We had also 
a very little biltong, of which 
we could have got plenty more, 
but we were dissuaded from 
carrying it by Sergeant 
Brockie, who told us that it 
was only eatable when cooked. 
We knew later that it is al- 
ways eaten dry, and deeply re- 
gretted not having brought 
more. 

We had decided to go to 
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Mafeking for the following 
reasons. Churchill had given 
an account of his escape in the 
papers, which, though I now 
know that, for obvious reasons, 
it was not in accordance with 
facts, was sufficiently in detail 
to make the Delagoa route 
unsafe. We were supposed to 
have gone to Mafeking, and as 
eighteen days had elapsed since 
our supposed escape, all search 
would have ceased. Mafeking 
was the nearest spot where 
fighting was going on, and we 
would chance three extra or 
rather famished mouths being 
unacceptable to the garrison. 
All of us had maps of this 
route and of several others 
which we had drawn. In case 
the main doors were locked, we 
had provided ourselves with the 
keys of two rooms which looked 
out on the back-yard, and in 
which the windows were broken. 
After arranging a code of sig- 
nals for the morrow, the trap- 
door was closed and all chinks 
carefully filled up with putty, 
and false screws put into the 
screw -holes. The whole, no 
doubt, looked most innocent. 
It may interest those who 
play “ patience,” a game I only 
learnt for the nonce, and shall 
probably not play again till I 
am next in prison, to know that 
this day, before the news of the 
move came, I did the “ Demon” 
five times out of six, and Le 
Mesurier did it three times in 
succession. It was the 15th of 
March—the Ides of March 
had come, and the omens were 
favourable. But as the Scots 
say, “Them as follows freits, 
freits follow,” and I wanted 
something more material to go 
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upon than the fall of a card. I 
should have mentioned that in 
addition to food we carried 
some money and other odds 
and ends. Cheques up to £10 
could be cashed in Pretoria by 
a confiding agent. 

Friday, 16th March.—Day at 
length came, a day that will 
live long in the memory of my 
two companions and myself. 
For the last time we heard the 
commandant going his rounds, 
and wondered anxiously if all 
were present. By 7 A.M. we 
had not heard of any one 
having hidden, and all seemed 
busy packing. Breakfast at 8, 
and then the prearranged sig- 
nal was heard, and we knew 
that all were present. A little 
later we heard Frankland’s 
voice saying, “All’s well; good- 
bye!” 

We now moved under the 
end room, and opening one 
of the closed-up ventilators, 
sat looking at what we could 
see of the prospect outside. 
The inspector of police, the 
commandant, and Dr Gunning 
were bustling about, looking 
extremely important, and wag- 
gons were arriving for baggage, 
and, after loading up, moving 
off. There was no mistake 
about this being a general 
move. All was proceeding ex- 
actly as we wished. The lady 
of the £25 fine passed by, look- 
ing as sympathetic asever. By 
10.15 all the officers had left 
the school, and no doubt were 
wending their way to the new 
habitation a mile off. The ser- 
vants were still busy taking to 
pieces and loading beds. The 
din was very pleasant to our 
ears. A party of native con- 
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victs arrived, evidently to strike 
and remove the tents of the 
lice. 

About 12.15 pm. all the 
baggage having left, the ser- 
vants were marched off, and the 
sentries—their charges having 
gone—quitted their posts. We 
crept back under our own room, 
and as we were about to: have 
some food, a number of police- 
men were heard above us in fits 
of laughter at the caricatures 
of President Kruger and others 
drawn on the wall by Frank- 
land. From that time till 3.45, 
when the building became 
quieter, troops of people,—men, 
women, and children,—and also 
dogs, kept visiting the room 
above, and the sounds of hilar- 
ity continued. As the princi- 
pal drawing, one of Lord 
Roberts personally pursuing the 
President from Bloemfontein, 
was on the wall immediately 
above the trap-door, no longer 
hidden by a bed, that entrance 
to our den was fully exposed to 
view. At 5 P.M. the last visi- 
tors arrived, and after that the 
building was deserted. 

I have said that we had de- 
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cided to go to Mafeking; but, 
thinking that after the period 
of inaction we had undergone 
the walk might be too much 
for us, we decided to go to 
Delagoa Bay, as by that route 
we might get a train. In 
December, before Churchill’s 
escape, I had got temporary 
possession of a guide-book of 
the Delagoa Bay railway, and 
had committed to memory, in 
order, the thirty or forty 
stations on the line, the height 
of each above sea-level, and its 
distance from Pretoria. We 
had fairly accurate maps of the 
route, which seemed quite fa- 
miliar to me. At six o’clock we 
had our final meal, and after- 
wards dressed for the journey. 

It had been a bright and 
sunny day, and it would not be 
dark before 6.30, and there 
would be a moon. The end of 
our passive and the beginning 
of our active escape had come ; 
but we experienced none of 
those feelings said to seize upon 
prisoners long confined, of re- 
gret at leaving their dungeon. 
Our one desire was to find our- 
selves upon the veldt. 


(To be continued.) 
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A GLIMPSE OF ERIN. 


SORLEY BOY’S TOWN. 


“SEE Naples and die!” See 
Ballycastle and live —live as 
perhaps you never lived before, 
aglow to the finger-tips with a 
robust vitality born of sea and 
mountain, of cliff and glen, and 
pleasant murmuring stream. 
Such air! The breeze comes 
bowling in from Rathlin, bring- 
ing delicious scents of ocean, 
and, still insatiate, rushes up 
the valleys, robbing Glenshesk 
and Aura of their sweetest 
posies, then doubling back over 
Knocklayd, adds to its store the 
choice tributes of whin and 
heather, and swooping down 
Glentow, tosses its incompar- 
able bouquet in your face as you 
walk along the Quay. © This vio- 
lates all the laws of the winds, 
you say. But Ballycastle is a 
quare place, and the winds 
“have a quare way of blowin’ 
there from all arts and parts 
at oncest.” You will soon get 
accustomed to its winds and its 
vocabulary, which is extensive 
and peculiar, and not at all 
inelegant. So buy a handbook 
of Ulster provincialisms, a reli- 
able guide-book—Murray’s for 
choice—and Moira O’Neill’s de- 
lightful ‘Songs of the Antrim 
Glens’ to keep you from 
“thinkin’ long,” and lose no 
time in reaching Ballycastle. 
You will never regret your 
visit. To borrow its own gra- 
phic vernacular, it lies “aback 
o beyant,” and yet one may 
leave London by the night-mail 
and at three o’clock next after- 


noon find oneself gazing, from 
the window of the comfortable 
little Marine Hotel, at Rachray 
“over fornenst in the bay.” 
For beauty of situation Bally- 
castle would be hard to beat. 
The view from the golf-links on 
a warm summer evening in 
early June beggars description. 
A splendid sea thundering 
against stupendous cliffs—a big 
kindly mountain, Knocklayd, 
looking down like a fond mother 
on the darling that nestles at 
her foot; Fair Head standing 
up proud and erect, like a sen- 
tinel on guard ; Glenshesk and 
Glentow, vocal with many a 
song of rapturous thrush and 
fluting blackbird; out to sea 
the chalk cliffs of Rachray glis- 
tening in the sun; farther west 
the shapely white head of Ken- 
ban,—all contribute to make a 
perfect little picture. The old 
town, perched on the slope of a 
hill, is connected with the Quay, 
a quarter of a mile distant, by 
a noble avenue of trees, which 
have furnished material for the 
local poets’ finest flights. “The 
Quay-road trees” inspire a fresh 
crop of breezy verse with each 
returning spring, and little 
wonder. The sough of the wind 
through their branches on a 
boisterous May morning would 
make even the most prosaic a 
bit heady. 

New Ballycastle on the Quay 
is rising again pheenix - like 
from her ashes. Each year she 
is raising her head higher to- 
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wards the old fort of Dunanynie. 
Hugging the cliff at the Mar- 
gy’s mouth, little Margytown 
or Marketown, for as such she 
was known in former days, is 
the centre of a circle of gay 
admirers—Knocklayd, Rathlin, 
Fair Head, Glenshesk — and 
receives their homage with all 
the grace and dignity of a 
queen. And in sooth she is the 
queen of all the Glen country. 
Hers, too, is an ancient lineage, 
and she has passed through 
many strange vicissitudes. Talk 
of antiquity! Away “in the 
dark backward and abysm of 
time,” when the world was 
still in its teens, Ballycastle 
had an attraction for tourists. 
We are told, on unimpeach- 
able authority, that less than 
three hundred years after the 
Deluge, what time Abraham, 
a mere stripling, was counting 
his flocks on the plains of Char- 
ran, one Partholan, in search 
of rest and change, like a wise 
man came to Ireland and to 
Ballycastle. But his landing 
was a sorry one, for he lost his 
son Brecain in the treacherous 
swirl of Sloch na morra. Cor- 
rievreckan, or Brecain’s caldron, 
has shifted its position farther 
to the north in later ages, and 
the name is now attached to 
the turbulent sea between Scar- 
ba and Jura on the Scottish 
coast, — 

“ Scarba’s isle, whose tortured shore 

Still rings to Corrievreckan’s roar.” 


But the spot where brave 
Brecain and his companions 
were engulfed—rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto—was the channel 
between Rathlin island and the 
mainland, now fitly named 
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Sloch na morra, “the gulp of 
the sea,” a place most dreaded 
of mariners to the present 
hour. 

To Partholan and his Fomo- 
rians succeeded the Firbolgs, a 
thousand years later, and they, 
too, must have patronised Bally- 
castle, for they fought a fierce 
battle at Murlough Bay some 
four miles distant, and a 
prettier scene of operations they 
could not have chosen, They 
were driven out by the Tuatha- 
De-Dananns, who excelled in 
magic and mystic lore. Was it 
not by her witcheries that Eefi, 
daughter of the De Danann 
king Bove Derg, metamor- 
phosed the four beautiful chil- 
dren of Lir into four white 
swans, and set them wandering 
for three hundred years on the 
homeless Sruth na Moyle, the 
channel which runs between 
Fair Head and the Mull of 
Cantyre? While nearer home 
Carraig Uisnech, a conspicuous 
spit of rock running out to 
Rathlin, recalls the part little 
Marketown played in the Irish 
Iliad, and marks the spot where 
the sons of Usnach put in with 
their precious burden, Déirdre, 
our Irish Helen. 

Carraig Uisnech, at the pre- 
sent day, is the bane of golfers. 
As you drive from the sixth tee 
for “Rathlin,” it is almost 
directly in the line of sight, 
and is sure to catch the eye of 
the unwary and set him think- 
ing of bygone things. And 
how can a man help foozling 
his drive as he conjures up a 
vision of the face that brought 
destruction on the towers of 
proud Emania and the Red 
Cross Knights. 
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After these children of the 
early prime the name of Sorley 
Boy reads like that of a modern 
up-to-date young gentleman. 
And yet it is close on three 
centuries and a half since Sorley 
Boy put his back to the wall in 
his stout fortress of Dunanynie, 
overlooking Marketown Bay, 
and bade defiance to all comers. 
There were always “boys” in 
Ireland, and there are still: 
and, their doughty deeds aside, 
they play a part in the language 
of the country. But of all 
the boys of his time Sorley 
was the greatest, and of all 
the Clandonnell he was the 
bravest and most capable. 
“Yellow Charles,” or Charles 
the Fair-haired—for, after all, 
that is just what “boy” (the 
Irish buidhe) means—for over 
thirty years was the terror of 
the North, although his famous 


contemporary Shane O'Neill 
has somewhat overshadowed 
him in the eyes of posterity. 
Sorley came of a royal strain. 
Every Irishman, of course, has 
a drop of kingly blood in his 


veins. Sorley traced his line- 
age back to Colla Uais, “the 
noble,” who was king of Ireland 
in the fourth century, through 
Sorley of Argyle, his distin- 
guished namesake, a first-class 
fighting man, and the hammer 
of the Norwegian pirates. 
Sorley of Argyle built up 
the powerful kingdom of the 
Isles. His son, Donnell, from 
whom the Clandonnell take 
their name, and his successors, 
were Lords of the Isles. One 
of them, John Mor, came to 
Ireland in search of a wife, and 
wooed and won Margery 
Bysset, with whom the seven 
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lordships of the Glens of An- 
trim passed to the Macdonnells. 
Never had fair woman a fairer 
dowry, although their charms 


‘were, perhaps, not so accessible 


in Margery Bysset’s day as 
they are now. Our Sorley 
of a later date was an Ulster- 
man born and bred. Of his 
birthplace, Dunanynie Castle, 
only a few stones now remain 
to tell of “old, unhappy, far-off 
things, and battles long ago.” 
The “fort of the fair” must have 
been a conspicuous object at 
one time, towering aloft over 
Ballycastle Bay. There Sorley 
grew up, the youngest of six 
sons, thinking the long thoughts 
of youth as he gazed out to- 
wards Rathlin, over the turbu- 
lent waters of the northern 
main, and trained from his 
cradle to regard killing and 
slaying as the chief trade and 
business of life. Rarely has a 
man been more thorough about 
his business. Ballycastle is well 
called “Sorley Boy’s town.” 
His name is writ large over it 
and the surrounding district. 
Through storm and sunshine 
he clung to the castle and the 
little bay, and at last, having 
survived all his enemies, in a 
ripe old age he died peacefully 
in his bed in Dunanynie, and 
was borne in splendid pomp from 
his stately home on the cliffs 
down the long slope of the 
Castle Hill, past the little quay 
to the quiet Abbey of Bun-na- 
margy, where he was laid to 
rest after his wild life of battle 
and bloodshed, while the High- 
landers chanted their coronach 
and the Irish wailed out their 
mournful caoine, for he was 
loved and trusted of both. 
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Yes, Ballycastle was a stir- 
ring spot enough in the last 
half of the sixteenth century. 
Many a galley of “redshanks” 
put in at Port Brittas, and 
many a commando of Kerns 
and Gallogloghs swooped down 
the Glens to meet them, and 
many a man went down never 
to rise again within sight of 
the Margy shore. Sorley’s pro- 
gramme was a full one. He 
harried the O’Cahans. He well- 
nigh exterminated the Mac- 
Quillans. The wide territory 
of Dalriada was stretched for 
him. He made more than one 
Lord-Deputy unhappy. But 
of all his foes, the toughest 
was Shane O'Neill, his rival 
clan-leader. “ With the sword,” 
said that proud chieftain, “I 
have won Ulster, and with the 
sword I will keep it.” One 
corner of it, and that the fair- 
est, he kept at a heavy price, 
for it finally cost him his life. 
It was a great day for Shane 
O’Neill, but an ill-starred day, 
as it finally turned out, when 
he fired Macdonnell’s Castle 
at Red Bay, drove James and 
Sorley back from Cushendun 
over the mountains to the 
ancient town of Baile-caislein, 
and vanquished the flower of 
their soldiery on the green 
slopes of Glentow, where nowa- 
days the most leisurely of loco- 
motives drags its slow length 
along, and tries the patience 
of the expectant tourist. The 
facts which led up to that 
fight afford a fair illustration 
of the triangular duels which 
were so constant a feature of 
the Ireland of that period— 
clan against clan, and the Eng- 
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spectators of the struggle, and 
not above hitting the man who 
was down. The story of the 
preceding hundred years in 
Ulster was little more than a 
record of interminable squab- 
bles between the superior chiefs 
and their urriaghs or subordi- 
nates. What strikes one most 
in the story of these wild 
lawless chieftains is their ever- 
readiness for fight. Towjours 
prét was the motto of the Clan- 
donnell, and they lived up to 
it. They were never caught 
napping. Fighting was their 
trade, and if through some 
chance they deviated now and 
then into peace, it was never 
for long. The circumlocutions 
and delays of modern diplomacy 
were alien to men whose hands 
were ever on their sword-hilts, 
They had neither the inclina- 
tion nor the training for fight- 
ing battles on paper. Quick 
as lightning flash came the 
ultimatum. “Send me my 
rent,” said O'Neill on a mem- 
orable occasion, “or if you 
don’t——-!” “I owe you no 
rent,” was O’Donnell’s quick 
retort, “and if I did hi 
Then it was “Lamh dearg 
aboo !” and “ O’ Donnell aboo !” 
and in a trice they were at 
each other’s throats in a Kil- 
kenny-cat fight of extermina- 
tion. And in a trice again 
they were ready to combine 
against their common enemy, 
the bodach Sassanach. 

In the present instance, 
Shane, in his struggle with 
the English, endeavoured to 
secure the help of the Clan- 
donnell, and failed. Then fol- 
lowed his feigned submission 
to Lord- Deputy Sussex, his 
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theatrical appearance at Court, 
and his sensational parade in 
London streets with his retinue 
of long-haired galloglasses. He 
returned to England as Captain 
of Tyrone, “ Friend of the Queen 
of England, and enemy of all 
the world besides,” vowing ven- 
geance on the Glensmen who 
had played him false. The 
English were delighted, for 
Sorley was troubling them 
sore. Shane bided his time 
till the bulk of the fighting 
Ulster Scots were across the 
water; then he set out. For 
wiliness of tactics, for quick- 
ness of movement, he might 
have been a Boer commandant. 
He spent Easter 1565 at his 
castle near Dundalk. In two 
days he was at Edenduff- 
carrick, now Shane’s Castle, 
on the shores of Lough Neagh, 
marching over twenty miles 
a-day, and literally carving 
his way, “so that x men may 
go in a ranck,” through the 
biggest forest in Ulster — the 
Killultaghs. Another day’s 
march brought him to Brough- 
shane, where, in the Pass of 
Knockboy, Sorley first ven- 
tured to give him a taste of 
his quality, and afterwards re- 
pented him of his rashness. 
Knockboy (the Yellow Hill) 
claims acquaintance with an- 
other and a more modern 
general than Shane or Sorley. 
Only the other day a brave 
soldier came back there to en- 
joy a brief and well - earned 
rest, and to receive ceud mile 
failte from his admiring country- 
men. The pleasant slopes re- 
echoed once again to the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs and the tread 
of marching feet ; but this time 
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it was a peaceful invasion. The 
Defender of Ladysmith was re- 
turning tohisold homeat White- 
hall in the Braid valley, along 
the Gleann-fada-na-Feine, and 
the marching feet were those 
of the peace-promoting R.LC., 
assembled, not to suppress a 
Fenian rising, but to prevent 
an exuberance of County An- 
trim loyalty and affection from 
killing Sir George with kind- 
ness. 

After Sorley’s repulse at 
Knockboy the beacon-fires on 
Torr Point and Benmore were 
lighted, Sorley’s telegraphic 
system was set in motion, and 
the flames leapt forth to warn 
the Fir Chinntiré that trouble 
was brewing in the Glens, 
With speed James Macdonnell 
embarked every available 
cearnach and kern, but he 
reached Cushendun Bay with 
his fleet of galleys only to find 
his castle of Owderic razed 
to the ground, and Shane 
sweeping on flushed with vic- 
tory. James and Sorley fell 
back on their old stronghold, 
Dunanynie. ‘On the morrow, 
being May Day, he (Shane) re- 
moved thence to a place called 
Nyw Castell in the Root, San- 
hirly Boy his town.” May 2nd 
1565 was a black day for the 
Clandonnell, They were com- 
pletely out-generalled, and com- 
mitted the initial mistake of 
choosing to fight in the Glen- 
tow valley instead of holding 
to Glenshesk and the sea, from 
which they were hourly ex- 
pecting reinforcements. Ere 
night fell, thirteen of their ban- 
ners and ancients were cap- 
tured, James and Sorley were 
prisoners, and seven hundred 
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of the clan lay dead on the 
fatal field. 

One can picture Shane an 
Diomas, the Haughty, after 
refreshing himself with a hearty 
meal—“ he was a great surfeiter 
and liberal in nothing but in 
housekeeping,” and the Margy 
close at hand would furnish an 
excellent white trout—sitting 
down to indite, as he did before 
he slept, in_ irreproachable 
Latin, a modest recital of the 
day’s doings for the information 
of Lord-Justice Arnold, signing, 
as was his wont, “IJ am 
O'Neill.” His treatment of his 
captives was brutal in the ex- 
treme, but ere long he reaped a 
terrible recompense. James, a 
man generally beloved, “a para- 
gon of hospitality and prowess, 
a festive man of many troops,” 
soon succumbed to his ill-usage. 
Sorley, more fortunate, lived to 
exult brutishly over his barbar- 
ous captor. Lord-Deputy Sid- 
ney was as strong as his prede- 
cessor Sussex had been weak. 
Shane was outwitted by this 
clever diplomatist, and, at last 
brought to bay, he had recourse 
to a desperate shift. He deter- 
mined to throw himself on the 
merey of the Ulster Scots, of 
all people in the world! Quem 
Deus vult perdere, prius demen- 
tat. For two years he led 
Sorley about in distinguished 
captivity like a white elephant. 
Through him negotiations were 
now opened with Alexander 
Oge, a younger brother of 
Sorley’s, who had come over to 
Cushendun and was rendering 
Sidney good service in spoiling 
the O’Neill country. The Mac- 
donnell camp was pitched on 
Ballytearim, a bare hill-slope 
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overlooking Cushendun bay — 
“all the gold in Ballytearim is 
what’s stickin’ to the whin”— 
and there the momentous meet- 
ing took place, which was to 
terminate in such a ghastly 
tragedy, but, as seems natural 
in things Irish, there was a 
touch of comedy to lighten the 
gloom. A rich banquet was 
made ready to celebrate the 
reconciliation of the two clans. 
Huge beeves were slaughtered 
and wine ran in fountains, and 
Sorley enjoyed his liberty, and 
Shane came and made merry 
and satisfied his Gargantuan 
appetite. There is something 
refreshingly Hibernian about 
Shane’s seeking the hospitality 
of his old foes, and being enter- 
tained literally and lavishly —at 
his own expense! For the good 
things with which he regaled 
himself had been seized but a 
few days before in a raid on his 
own territories, in which Alex- 
ander Oge carried off twelve 
hundred head of cattle. For 
two nights they feasted, but 
vengeance was at hand. A 
rumour was afloat of the in- 
tended marriage of O’ Neill with 
James Macdonnell’s widow. 
Shane’s secretary was accused 
of circulating it. Hot words 
were used, and blows succeeded. 
Shane, flown with insolence 
and wine, espoused his secre- 
tary’s quarrel, and spoke un- 
advisedly with his lips. In a 
moment a dozen skeans flashed 
in a dozen twitching hands, and 
proud Shane was left a lifeless 
corse, hacked to pieces on the 
hillside of Ballytearim. Cap- 
tain Piers, with exquisite con- 
cern not to offend the delicate 
sensibilities of the Lord-Deputy, 
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pickled the head and sent it to 
Sidney, who sent it on to 
Dublin, there to be staked upon 
a pole, as rarer monsters were 
in those days. 

Shane was gone, but Sorley 
was left, still vigorous and de- 
fiant, and such this grand old 
Viking remained till his latest 
day. He formed a league of the 
northern chiefs, which kept the 
Government in constant hot 
water. Sidney, anxious to ap- 
pease him at any price, secured 
for him a royal grant of all the 
Glen country that belonged to 
the Byssets. Sorley graciously 
thanked him for nothing, and 
thrust the Queen’s patent into 
a Dunanynie bonfire on the top 
of his sword. He knew exactly 
what he wanted, and he gave 
the English no peace till he 
recovered it—the fair land of 
the Route, which he had lost at 
Glentow. Then, having won 
the rubber, he made his peace 
with all the world, and was 
gathered to his fathers. Like 
Charles the Second, he was an 
unconscionable time a-dying— 
so Perrott must have thought 
—but the end came in 1590, 
and with Sorley’s death the 
stirring history of old-time 
Ballycastle closes. 

His successor, Randall, was 
cast in a less heroic mould. 
“To Amurath no Amurath suc- 
ceeds.” Randall found that 
fighting did not pay, and that 
coal-mines and salt-works and 
fisheries did when properly 
looked after. The “ Ulster 
plantation ” followed, and Ran- 
dall took a prominent part in 
introducing English settlers 
and English customs, and fell 
away completely from the tradi- 
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tions of the clan, who were 
always proud to be “agin’ the 
Government.” The anglicising 
Randall had his reward, and 
died an earl. The anglicising 
process went on. Wars gave 
place to quieter pursuits, but 
the more permanent victories 
of peace are often unchronicled. 
In the next century, except at 
Rebellion time in ’41, the annals 
of North-East Antrim are prac- 
tically vacant. 

In 1738 Ballycastle awoke to 
new life, thanks to the energy 
and enterprise of one man, 
Hugh Boyd. From the Earl 
of Antrim he received a grant 
in perpetuity of the coal pits, 
mines, &c., from Bun-na-margy 
to Fair Head, and from the 
sea-coast three miles into the 
country southward. Collieries 
are of little value unless their 
produce can be distributed. Mr 
Boyd turned his attention to 
the little bay, and at a cost 
of over £23,000—the Govern- 
ment helped him largely — 
Boyd’s Harbour was built. In 
less than a generation, through 
his increasing zeal and industry, 
he raised an insignificant vil- 
lage—it numbered at that time 
fifty souls all told, and there 
were just four householders at 
the Quay—to the dignity of a 
thriving town and centre of 
commerce. He built a church, 
erected furnaces, foundries, salt- 
works, glass- works, tanyards, 
breweries, bleaching and weav- 
ing establishments. As many 
as twenty vessels, most of them 
the property of local residents, 
were engaged in the trade of 
the port. Mr Boyd did all that 
a man could do. But he was 
flying in the face of Nature, 
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and she shrieked back at him 
in fury in her wild nor’-west 
gales. The bed of the Margy 
was changed in its course, and 
all to no purpose. The mouth 
of the harbour choked up with 
sand, and expel her as he would, 
inexorable Nature still returned 
to frustrate his best efforts. 
“There rolls the deep where 
grew the tree” —at Ballycastle 
it is the other way. Where 
once rolled the deep—rolled as 
it only can roll in Port Brittas 
—the visitor at the Marine 
Hotel now saunters forth to 
enjoy his matutinal pipe in the 
hotel grounds; and where Mr 
Boyd’s goodly merchant-vessels 
once discharged their cargoes 
at the inner dock, lithe strip- 
lings and graceful maidens now 
beguile the time with tennis 
and badminton and afternoon 
tea. The local antiquarians 
have a pretty quarrel with 
these irreverent children of the 
latest day who, a few years 
ago, to make a good sod for 
their tennis-court, did not 
shrink from ruthlessly carting 
away the old fairy mound of 
Dunrainey, which stood near 
the bridge, and for centuries 
had resisted the shocks of time, 
crammed full of legend and 
romance, and venerated alike 
by Pagan and Christian, Fir- 
bolg and Fomorian, MacQuillan 
and Macdonnell. Mr Boyd had 
good reason to curse “the in- 
iquities of Marketown Bay,” 
for they prevailed against him 
sore. His good works, alas! 
perished with him. His pecu- 
liar distribution of his property 
precluded his successor from 
launching out into any big 
expense, and the _ excellent 
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machine which he had con- 
structed, being “left without 
any permanent principle of 
motion,” soon came to a dead 
stop. The glass- works were 
neglected, the breweries mis- 
managed, the coal - mines fell 
in or were flooded with water, 
and as the scribe of a century 
ago quaintly puts it, shortly 
“nothing was left to view but 
the melancholy ruins of old Mr 
Boyd.” But even to the present 
hour faint traces of the former 
splendours of the Boyd period 
remain. The internal structure 
of the Marine Hotel is a Chinese 
puzzle to the uninitiated. It be- 
comes quite simple on learning 
that the present coffee - room 
was old Ballycastle’s custom- 
house. Between the tennis- 
ground and the Margy there 
is a pleasant mound where 
country trippers go up to 
watch the waves. This is 
Glass Island, and until a few 
years ago the Glass house, an 
old brick tower, at a later date 
made a receptacle for kelp, 
stood there. The “Salt pans” 
near Bath Lodge are the fav- 
ourite objective of an after- 
dinner stroll, while some of the 
older inhabitants are fond of 
talking about the site of the 
present coastguard station as 
“the Margy mor,” where the 
big market was held in old 
days. “Ay! man, that was a 
market!” (although they them- 
selves had never seen it). 
Young Ballycastle is begin- 
ning to forge ahead again. 
Its vigorous, self-reliant people 
feel that they have a reputa- 
tion to sustain, and something 
to recover ; and they are going 
the right way about making 
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the most of their town, and 
developing one of its most im- 
portant assets, the extreme 
beauty of its surroundings. 
They have studied to a nicety 
the art of entertaining the 
stranger within their gates. 
Search Ireland through, a 
country justly famed for its civ- 
ility and courtesy to strangers, 
and you will not find a kindlier, 
more “civil-spoken” people than 
the good folk of Ballycastle. 
Nor is this warm-hearted friend- 
liness confined to those whose 
business it is to be pleasant 
and friendly, “to make it pay.” 
It is a characteristic of all 
classes, none the less remark- 
able that it is found in the 
county of Antrim, which is 
said to pay little heed to 
esthetics, and to hold lightly 
by the amenities of life <A 
“County Entherim man” has 
a reputation for being a sullen 
dour fellow, not altogether nor 
in all cases undeserved. When 
his more affable, cheery fellow- 
countryman of the south, with 
his sootherin’ way, wants to say 
hard things about the “hard 
northern,” the two stones he 
invariably flings at him are his 
cold manner and his aggressive 
Ulster accent. At Ballycastle 
you will meet with no frigidities 
either of manner or of speech, 
you will always get a “ good 
morra kindly!” and if you are 
interested in such things, you 
will have direct experience 
of perhaps the richest and most 
varied dialect in the whole 
kingdom. Nor is this surpris- 
ing when one recalls the num- 
erous bands of strangers who 
have found a footing along the 
coast, from the early Grecian 


colony of the magic-loving De 
Dananns to “the Plantation” 
of James I. and the later Scot- 
tish and English settlements. 
Nowhere in Ireland may one 
meet with such linguistic sur- 
prises, the hard hybrid language 
of the Ulster Scots breaking 
out side by side with the softer, 
more liquid, “old tongue” of 
the Glensfolk, just as the great 
whin dykes of basalt stand out 
round the coast in marked con- 
trast with the softer limestone. 

The visitor to Ballycastle is 
a prey to perplexity, but it is of 
a pleasing kind. There are so 
many things clamouring for 
attention, grand things, beauti- 
ful things, that must not be 
passed by. This is not the 
least of its charms, endless 
variety. It caters for every 
taste, and carries every vote. 
It is a very heaven for archzo- 
logists, starred as it is with 
antiquities in almost every field 
and townland. Geologically, 
there is not a more interesting 
spot in Ireland, for that matter 
in Europe. Botanists are never 
happier than when they are on 
Fair Head; that same bold 
promontory has a strange fas- 
cination for the cliff - climber. 
The humble old-fashioned pedes- 
trian, who is getting out of 
favour somewhat in _ these 
degenerate days of bicycles and 


motor-cars, when a man will - 


use any means of propulsion 
rather than his legs—the old- 
fashioned pedestrian, who, after 
all, is the only man who 
thoroughly knows his country, 
has a true fairyland of delight 
before him in the nine glens of 
Antrim. In cool Glen Shesk, 
in lone Glen Dun, he may find 
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many a sequestered nook where 
under the chestnuts it will be 
unalloyed happiness to live 
lightly for an hour and drink 
oblivion of the cares of life 
amid the fragrant hanging 
bells of the hyacinths and the 
wood anemones and all the 
sweet and virginal glen flowers. 
Or away up on the mountain 
slopes of old Luirgedan and 
Trostan, dark with heather, he 
may bask in the sunshine the 
livelong day, and inhale that 
rarest of all scents, the scent of 
the mountain top, which has 
something moral as well as 
physical about its tonic, for it 
humbles a man at the same 
time that it elevates him, and 
makes him feel less grimy ! 
Those who have the heart, and 
the head, and the perfect anat- 
omy for it, may spend a day on 
Rachray (let us hope it will not 
be more!), where they will see 
strange sights, strange birds, 
and strange people, for the 
Rachray man is a creature apart. 
There has been no more civil- 
ising influence at work on the 
Celtic fringe in recent years 
than golf. In little more than 
a decade it has improved Port- 
rush out of recognition. It has 
introduced to the choicest bits 
of Donegal and Clare many to 
whom Ireland and things Irish 
were an ugly nightmare. At 
Ballycastle golfers have no 
cause to grumble. The old 
rabbit-warren has been judici- 
ously utilised for a sporting 
little nine-hole course, and the 
greens compare favourably with 
those at more pretentious places. 
Nor are the gentle followers 
of Izaak Walton neglected. 
Visitors at the hotel have free 
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fishing in the Margy, Shesk, 
and Carey rivers and in the 
lakes on Fair Head. More than 
once has an expert angler, in 
half an hour before breakfast, 
without so much as wetting 
his toes or walking a mile 
for his sport, furnished a fine 
dish of white trout for the hotel 
table. And, paradox as it may 
seem to describe a place on the 
circumference as a centre of 
anything, the cyclist could not 
do better than make Ballycastle 
his headquarters for a week. 
He may fare forth as far as 
Larne to the south on the 
famous coast road ; to the north 
and west an easy day’s journey 
will include Carrick -a - raide, 
Ballintoy, Whitepark Bay, Dun- 
severick, Portrush and _ the 
Causeway, Bushmills and Cole- 
raine, both famous for their 
potent and potable waters ; in- 
land he may reach the head of 
most of the Glens, and extend his 
incursions to include the Round 
Tower at Antrim, Shane’s Castle 
and its beautiful park along 
Lough Neagh, the Bann shore, 
Ballymena and the Braid valley; 
and after all, and best of all, he 
can get back at night to hear 
the shriek of the pebbles drawn 
down by the tide at the Margy’s 
mouth, and see the moon come 
up rich and warm out of the 
mists of Ocean over the Quay. 
Holiday-making, like many 
more of the good things of life, 
is mainly a personal matter. A 
stranger may not intermeddle 
with our joy. To draw up an- 
other man’s programme savours 
somewhat of impertinence, and 
is sure to be a thankless task. 
Yet it is not impossible to out- 
line a skeleton which others 
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may clothe with flesh and blood 
according to their individual 
fancies. In suggesting such a 
skeleton for Ballycastle, the 
difficulty is to decide what to 
exclude. But let us without 
more ado put Ballycastle’s in- 
tinite variety to the test. Pride 
of place, as of time, belongs 
to the antiquarian. Bun-na- 
margy, Goban Saer’s castle, and 
Dunanynie will fill up the fore- 
noon. After lunch we may go 
farther afield. The Franciscan 
Friary of Bun-na-margy was 
founded probably in the early 
part of the sixteenth century by 
MacQuillan, Lord of the Route ; 
and those who would know all 
about it will find the story grace- 
fully told in a special number 
of the ‘ Ulster Journal of Arche- 
ology’ (1898). At the west end 
of the church there is an old 
cross still standing, which is 
supposed to mark the grave of 
Julia MacQuillan, the famous 
“ Black Nun of Bun-na-margy.” 
Strange tales are still told up 
the Glens of her wonderful deeds 
of piety and penance. Her spirit, 
they say, still haunts the crum- 
bling ruin; and intrepid and 
romantic folk in search of ad- 
venture still go forth on moon- 
light nights and keep their 
lonely vigil behind the mon- 
astery walls to see the Black 
Nun “walk.” The Friary has 
harboured in its time less gentle 
lodgers than the Black Nun— 
the warrior and his war-horse. 
Many a time its peaceful aisles 
resounded with the din of 
battle. In its open cemetery 
hundreds of the Clandonnell 
who fell in fight lie sleeping. 
About two miles up Glen 
Shesk, on the left bank of the 
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river—it is a thorny and a 
rocky path that leads to it— 
are the remains of Goban Saer’s 
castle, the great wonder-work- 
ing architect who is credited 
with having built the Round 
Towers of Ireland. Not much 
now survives to suggest the 
former greatness of old Dun- 
anynie, just enough to show 
how great and massive its ar- 
chitecture must have been to 
weather the storms which burst 
full upon it from the northern 
channel, It may be reached 
either by the straight road up 
the Castle Hill, or by the cliff 
walk to Clare Park—one of the 
most enjoyable rambles in the 
neighbourhood for those who 
have strong heads—past the 
coastguard station and Craig- 
na-Scarf and Portnagree. Un- 
fortunately this path will soon 
be impossible. Industry and 
the pursuit of the picturesque, 
as often, are in antagonism, 
and a new limestone - quarry 
blocks the way. Yet those 
who persist and win through 
will have their reward. The 
cliffs and the caves round 
this headland are well worth 
exploring, and many traditions 
cling to them. Search out 
some old shannachie—they are 
getting rarer every day—and 
set him talking of old-time 
memories. It will be strange 
if he has not some interesting 
tales to tell of Cairn-dhu and 
the Hawk’s Nest, and the Rob- 
ber’s Cave, where brave Kath- 
leen Greeme brought food to the 
bold outlaw MacAnair. The 
path winds up the cliff till it 
ends almost on the lawn in 
front of Clare Park. To the 
owner of Clare Park, a gentle- 
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man well known in Ulster 
yachting circles, New Bally- 
castle owes much. On Craig- 
na-Scarf, the meeting-place of 
the cormorants, he built a new 
pier at a cost of £6000. To 
many it seemed a quixotic 
venture. The mordacious win- 
ter seas have barked and yelped 
and gnawed at it for some 
years now. The owner smil- 
ingly repairs the ravages, and 
the little pier still stands. His 
benefactions did not end there. 
He designed and built the 
steamer Glentow, which makes 
frequent crossings to and from 
the English and Scottish ports, 
bringing coals, timber, salt, 
slates, and manures, and taking 
back gravel, sand, limestone, 
and kelp. He is opening up 
new limestone-quarries, and is 
one of the chief promoters of a 
company which is at present 
working the Coal-Measures on 
the east of the bay, where some 
important developments are 
expected. Antiquarians may 
also put a pleasant circle round 
Knocklayd, if they are not am- 
bitious enough to go to the top 
to search for the graves of the 
three Danish princesses. At 
the head of Glenshesk, where 
the prospect widens, the na- 
tives will point out “ MacQuil- 
lan’s Grave”—the MacQuillan, 
of course —but wherever you 
find a raised bit of earth in the 
valley of the Shesk, it is fairly 
safe to conjecture that the 
bones of some MacQuillan have 
mouldered to dust beneath it. 
At Armoy, the eastern plain, 
St Patrick founded one of his 
earliest churches. Its chief 
attraction now is its Round 
Tower, next to the Antrim 
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tower the most important in 
Ulster. These interesting me- 
morials of the past are not 
numerous in the northern pro- 
vince. Near the village, in 
Lag-a-veist, the hollow of the 
monster, you may see the hole 
from which some giant of old, 
whose temper was volcanic, 
lifted the island of Rathlin, 
and dropped it into its present 
position! There is a souterrain 
at Armoy, and a cashel worth 
seeing at the Knockans, and on 
the way home down Glentow 
it is possible to make out the 
sites of three great duns or 
fortresses, the most important 
of which, Dun-Taise, is supposed 
to have given the glen its name. 
Taise Taobhgheal, or Taise of 
the White Side, was a most be- 
witching young lady, daughter 
of Donn, King of Rachray, “ the 
most handsome of the children 
of Adam,” and many suitors 
came to woo her from distant 
climes. But she had plighted 
her troth to Congal of the Flat 
Nails, and they were celebrat- 
ing their nuptials in princely 
fashion in her father’s island- 
home—Rachray is still famous 
for its weddings— when the 
imperious King of Norway, 
Nabghodon, came swooping 
down with his splendid speckled 
sails on its northern coast, de- 
termined to carry off Taise at 
all costs. Then there was a 
terrible to-do. All night the 
battle raged, and at dawn began 
a Homeric encounter between 
Congal and his rival. They 
fought with “the courage of two 
lions, the ferocity of two bears, 
and the strength of two oxen,” 
and at the close of the day the 
victory fell to Congal. The 
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nuptials were completed, and 
Donn settled on his daughter 
a cantred on the mainland 
reaching to Dunseverick, “and 
built for her a fortress called 
Dun-Taise; and Dun-Taise is 
the name of that whole tract of 
country still.” The rest of this 
pretty tale of Taise and her 
martial lovers is written in the 
book of ‘The Battles of Congal 
Clarainech,’ where he who has 
a good knowledge of Irish may 
read. 

Whitepark Bay and Dun- 
severick demand a day to them- 
selves. Whitepark was without 
doubt an important settlement 
of primitive man. It has been 
perhaps the greatest hunting- 
ground in Ireland for those in 
search of relics of the Stone 
Age. Flints, arrow - heads, 


stone hatchets, hammer-stones, 
flakes, scrapers were once plenti- 


ful as blackberries ; but he who 
would make a fresh discovery 
nowadays must be up early 
and wide-awake, for successive 
bands of pilgrims have practi- 
cally carried away the bay! 
There is at least one collector 
in the county who could restore 
a fair share of it. His house 
is packed from cellar to garret 
with its treasures, and when he 
wants a holiday he generally 
selects Whitepark, because, as 
he can truly and literally say, 
he is quite at home there. 
Geologists will find unending 
interest in every mile of the 
coast in watching the uneven 
fight between the limestone 
and the basalts. But there 
are one or two points nearer 
home which are well worthy 
of their attention: the pro- 
miscuous mass of sandstone, 
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coals, iron-ore, &c., on the 
east of Ballycastle Bay, and 
the uncanny dry lake away 
on the top of the hill- road 
going over to Cushendall—a 
weird and desolate spot, where 
the water has an unhappy way 
of bubbling up mysteriously 
and unexpectedly from Heaven 
knows where, and disappear- 
ing again just as mysteriously. 
No one can tell, not even the 
geologists, whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth. Probably 
the fairies have something to 
do with it. The little green- 
clad horsemen of “the gentry ” 
are said to ride there on star- 
lit nights. 

A day at the Causeway, a 
day on Rachray, and a day on 
Fair Head are each and all in- 
evitable if one would do the 
district thoroughly. The Cause- 
way should be visited by the 
coast-road, hilly though it be. 
The inland route is dreary and 
uninteresting. The other way 
there are fresh delights at every 
turn—Kenban, most imposing of 
cliffs ; Carrick-a-raide, the rock 
in the road of the salmon, with 
its swinging rope- bridge, no 
place for giddy people if the 
wind is blowing or there is only 
one plank down; Larryban Bay, 
the bay of the white half fort— 
seaward it required no fortify- 
ing, for Nature had done its 
work well; the big hill of 
Knocksoghey (cyclists, dis- 
mount !); Ballintoy, the most 
northerly village, abounding in 
children and dogs; Sheep Is- 
land, which grazes just the 
round dozen of sheep, neither 
more nor less—if more, they die 
of starvation ; if less, of their 
own too much!—Whitepark and 
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Dunseverick and the Pleaskin. 
If you happen to be there at the 
right season the bean-fiowers’ 
boon is with you all the way on 
this ride, and an exquisite odour 
it is. Later in the year, in 
August and early September, 
the bouquet is of a different 
order. For then “the shamrock 
is in flower!” a euphemistic 
way of saying the flax is a- 
steeping. Pheugh! Of all 
classified smells the smell of an 
Irish flax-dam after the steeping 
stands lowest in the category. 
But the ozone coming in over 
Pleaskin Head will soon steep it 
—even it—in oblivion. After 
Pleaskin, the Causeway. There 
are things—some of the grandest 
things—which will not be cir- 
cumscribed by language. The 
Causeway is one. Glenariff, 
winding to the sea, is another. 

Who goes to Rathlin must 
choose his day and his boat- 
man. Without confidence in 
both he can hardly dare to be 
happy. It is just seven miles 
across from the boat-slip at 
Ballycastle to Church Bay, and 
willing hands will “run you 
over in no time.” If one could 
spare it, a week would not be 
too much to devote to that 
“Trish stockinge, the toe of 
which pointeth to the main- 
lande.” The Rachray men are 
“ fightin’ and fishin’ and tearin’ 
away” just as they did in the 
good—or bad—old times; but 
their crimes cannot be serious, 
for there is not a magistrate 
nor a policeman nor a doctor 
among them. Once a-month 
a police patrol from the main- 
land visits the island by way of 
keeping up its local knowledge ; 
but in Rachray, one imagines, 
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a police patrol must go softly. 
Until lately the kelp was the 
Rachray man’s pig—it paid the 
rent for him. But prices have 
been falling off heavily, and 
where £5 a-ton was once paid, 
it will not now fetch half that 
sum. Kelp- burning, fishing, 
and farming in a small way 
are the only industries. A 
Scottish company is just be- 
ginning to work the limestone. 
The land problem never troubled 
the islanders. There have al- 
ways been good tenants, and 
good landlords, in Rachray. 
In the late Mr Gage’s time 
Rachray was an absolute mon- 
archy. Mr Gage had a grand 
way with his subjects, and kept 
them in “grand order.” He 
was de facto king, for he com- 
bined in himself all the func- 
tions of government—adminis- 
trative, judicial, and executive ; 
but the sceptre he wielded was 
a kindly one, and his people 
gave him a more affectionate 
title, “master.” They say 
you can tell a Kenramer man 
from an Ushet man, a west 
islander from an east islander ; 
the latter is more up-to-date, 
from mixing in society! One 
would have thought that a 
Rachray man, east or west, 
was a stay-at-home person, 
willy-nilly, at the best of times. 
The estranging gulf that roars 
between him and Ireland does 
not foster social intercourse. 
Ireland is always for him a 
foreign country, and his heavi- 
est curse is, “ May Ireland be 
your hinder end!” But once 
a-year at any rate he shakes 
off his insularity and takes a 
foreign trip— goes abroad, in 
fact—to the Big Lammas Fair 
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at Ballycastle. Och! it’s there 
that there used to be no end 
of ructions in bygone days, 
when for a wild week the 
Quay-road was given over to 
revels and hilarity, and the 
most promiscuous crowd that 
could be gathered together 
within the four corners of Ire- 
land—-ballad-singers, tumblers, 
pipers, blind fiddlers, thimble- 
riggers, Islay men, Jura men, 
Ushet and Kenramer men, 
Glensmen, and Scots from the 
Braid —all jabbering with an 
exuberance and variety of lan- 
guage truly pentecostal. Those 
week-long glories have faded, 
the Big Fair is now a two-day 
event, but it is still incomplete 
without a screed of the pipes 
or a scrape of the fiddle and a 
rousing eight-hand reel under 
the trees; for every Rachray 
bouchal and every girsha ruadh 
loves a reel, and they will dance 
till the moon comes up over the 
waters to light them home. 

The climber is hard to please 
who will not be satisfied with 
the cliffs round Fair Head and 
the Cosan an Fhir Leith, the 
path of the dread Grey Man of 
the Northern Sea, who haply, 
like the giant Hymir, split these 
stupendous basalts asunder with 
the glance of his eye, and then 
tossed in sport across the chasm 
that colossal pillar which fills 
with awe him who passes under 
it. Murlough Bay is a gem set 
in the most rugged surround- 
ings, and those who approach 
it from above—it bursts full on 
the view without a moment’s 
warning—fall hopelessly in love 
at first sight. 
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The cyclist needs no finger- 
posts to point the way. No 
ridable road in the district 
should be neglected, but there 
is one particular route which 
may be commended, and which 
may escape him, for guide- 
books have not got it in their 
list. It lies up Glenshesk to 
Armoy, thence to the left round 
the slopes of Aura into Glendun, 
down Glendun to Cushendun, 
and home by the switchback 
coast-road, past Runabay, Torr 
Point, and Murlough. At the 
viaduct in Glendun he may 
deviate to the right three miles 
or so and make a pleasant break 
at Cushendall, in that excellent 
and homely hostelry, the Glens 
of Antrim Hotel, much sought 
and much bepraised by all 
travellers. It is a hard day’s 
work, and there is plenty of 
hard riding, but it is worth it 
all, It embraces much of what 
is best and most  charac- 
teristic in the Antrim coast 
scenery — two happy glens, 
green as an emerald, green 
as they only are in Ireland, 
a real Irish solitude, a typi- 
cal Irish village, and a typical 
Irish corner, full of quaint 
old-worldly things and people, 
and wotting little of the on- 
rush of the centuries. 

There are rumours of a peace- 
ful invasion of Ireland this year 
by those in search of pleasure. 
Let them come,—come in their 
thousands! As soon as they set 
foot on her shores, captive Erin 
will captivate her invaders. 
From the charm of her magic 
there is no escape. 

WILuiAM J. Harpy. 
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MORE ABOUT RETRIEVERS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. 


HAs it ever occurred to any 
one, I wonder, how similar in 
many respects the Doones of 
Bagworthy, in the time of Judge 
Jeffreys, were to the Boers of 
the Transvaal in the reign of 
Queen Victoria? Ignorant, 
cruel, and treacherous, owning 
allegiance to none, seldom leav- 
ing their own dominions but for 
some act of aggression, con- 
stant and inveterate snipers, 
yet eminently quiet according 
to their own showing, and fair 
and just to every one. It was 
John Ridd’s father, “a robber 
of great size and strength,” who 
met his death in an attempt to 
“get the goods of four or five 
of our most peaceful gentle- 
men.” “The Counsellor” was 
a thief, a hypocrite, and a liar, 
who might run in couples with 
the most portentous scoundrel of 
modern times, the “ President.” 
Carver and Cronje would make 
another pretty pair. Glen 
Doone was a stronghold im- 
pregnable as the trenches of 
Magersfontein: a frontal at- 
tack ended in disaster, horses 
and men being slaughtered at 
close quarters. It was only 
after months of weary waiting, 
when reinforcements arrived, 
and Jeremy Stickles and 
Tom Faggus, both grievously 
wounded, had returned to duty, 
that a day of reckoning came. 
When Cronje, that murderous 
brute, emerged from his death- 
trap, his only request was for 
kind treatment. With the 


blood of the 94th and other 
deeds of villainy on his guilty 
conscience, well he knew it was 
the last thing he deserved ; yet 
he got what he asked for with- 
out stint. Had a “gay Gor- 
don” laid him on his back in 
his own unsavoury surround- 
ings, with the admonition given 
by John Ridd to Carver Doone, 
“lie low in thy native muck,” 
some, even of the best of us, 
would have indorsed the action. 
But all this par parenthése. 

For years past we have had 
war, war, nothing but war; 
war brought to a_ successful 
termination in one quarter; 
war dragging its weary length 
along in another; war threat- 
ened in a third; casualties and 
aching hearts in every house- 
hold, —a veritable nightmare 
has been ever before us. For 
years to come I fear me much 
we shall have nothing but army 
reform, improved explosives, 
and courts of inquiry. To 
endeavour to create a diversion 
is surely excusable: to sand- 
wich in something of our old 
life between all this and “our 
coming peril” is, I fondly hope, 
a meritorious act. 

Dining out one cold night 
in December shortly after our 
most dreadful reverse, when the 
gallant Wauchope, who feared 
God, but feared nothing else, 
fell with his boys around him, 
war conversation was by com- 
mon consent barred ; but—try 
hard as every one did—after 
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a few sentences it drifted back 
into the old groove, till our 
host, who had done his utmost, 
got perfectly desperate. ‘“ Will 
no one talk of ‘the shires’ for 
half an hour?” he asked 
piteously. It reminded me of 
a scene over fifty years ago, 
when I found myself after a 
long day’s fishing at the hospit- 
able board of a Border laird 
and large sheep-farmer. Cold, 
wet, and weary, but with a 
good string of trout—we didn’t 
run to baskets in those days— 
what the occasion was I can- 
not remember: possibly the 
“preachings,” for the parish 
minister was strongly in evi- 
dence. For an hour and a 
half the talk was of stipends, 
fiars prices, and chalders. Any 
attempt to “turn the position,” 
or change the subject, was 
promptly defeated: and back 
we went to the last meeting 
of the presbytery, or the next 
meeting of the General As- 
sembly. The old laird him- 
self had made some gallant 
frontal attacks, only to fall 
back with serious loss; but 
while he suffered much, he, as 
others have since done, gained 
in experience. Bringing dis- 
cretion to bear on the situa- 
tion, abandoning the idea of 
hurling himself against the 
boulders, he lay low and bided 
his time. There is a period 
of the evening when the mind 
of the Scot turns lightly to 
thoughts of toddy. The com- 
pounding of this ennobling 
beverage demands our un- 
divided attention. A coat that 
does not adapt itself to one’s 


figure at the first try on is 
seldom a success. It may, by 
reason of much alteration, be- 
come a decently fitting gar- 
ment ; but we are never happy 
in its possession. So it is with 
the national stimulant: unless 
properly mixed in the first 
instance, it is always disap- 
pointing. If at the beginning 
of the evening, owing to care- 
lessness or want of attention, 
two or three tumblers are-—as 
used occasionally to be the case 
with the late Mr Brummell’s 
ties—“ failures,” accept defeat ; 
drink them off, and try again. 
This is the custom which ob- 
tains among the dwellers in 
the debatable land; and the 
gravity of the situation when 
the kettle is brought in no one 
seeks to minimise. The laird’s 
time had arrived. When every 
man had selected one or two 
lumps of sugar, according to 
taste, and, having added the 
requisite amount of hot water 
towards its liquification, was, 
before pouring in the whisky, 
listening intently till the boil, 
temporarily suspended during 
its progress round the table, 
was re-established, he brought 
his hand down on the pol- 
ished mahogany, and with 
a smothered oath ejaculated, 
“Lorrrd sake, was nane 0’ ye 
at the Lockerbie lamb fair?” 

“Plus je vois les hommes, 
plus j’admire les _ chiens.” 
Three years ago I wrote of 
Retrievers in the columns of 
‘Maga,’! many thought —for 
the article attracted a consid- 
erable amount of attention— 
far too favourably of the flat- 
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coated or smooth race con- 
stantly seen on the show 
bench, calling attention in 
particular to their extraordin- 
ary temper. It is gratifying 
to find my opinion indorsed 
by the ‘Field, the highest 
authority on sport we have. 
In an article entitled “Trials 
for Retrievers and Spaniels,” 
that paper in its issue of 23rd 
December 1899 says: “It must 
be accepted that, so far as the 
two varieties go, we have the 
usual survival of the fittest. 
By repeated and careful cross- 
ing ... an animal has been 
produced of great sagacity and 
gentleness.” The curly “is not 
so gentle and good-tempered,” 
and “is inclined to be hard- 
mouthed.” “The flat-coats won 
all the prizes, and without any 
difficulty either.” In continua- 
tion of the article I quote from, 
the ‘Field’ goes on to say: 
“Let the scoffers at show dogs 
bear in mind that most of the 
best-working flat-coated retriev- 
ers are from so-called exhibition 
strains; that all the winners 
last week were of that blood; 
and that at any rate two of 
them are quite likely to win 
bench prizes.” If one can have 
working qualities and good 
looks combined, why not? A 
horse is none the worse be- 
cause he is a well-shaped one 
—“handsome is as handsome 
does.” A horse-dealer in the 
south, not of my acquaintance, 
and possibly not of any one 
else’s—but the fact remains, I 
was told the story—was show- 
ing a hunter to an intending 
purchaser, a member of the 
House long threatened, but still, 
in the language of the besieged, 
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“going strong.” “There’s an 
’orse, my lord,” he exclaimed. 
“Look at his shape, my lord; 
look at him in front, look at 
him be’ind. There, my lord, 
there’s scimitar!” “Scimitar,” 
said his lordship, who was given 
to profanity, “what the ’s 
scimitar?” “Scimitar,” replied 
the dealer in rather a contemp- 
tuous tone of voice, implying, 
“T thought you’d have known 
that, anyway ”—“ Scimitar, my 
lord, make and shape” ! 
Contrast an animal such as 
the ‘Field’ describes with the 
retrievers we read of in ‘The 
Scientific Education of Dogs for 
the Gun.’ “H. H.,” the author, 
tells us of one that “struggled, 
whined, howled, barked, and 
tried to bite”; of another 
“standing at bay”; and of a 
“fight such as I never had with 
a dog in my life.” He goes on 
to say that he “can generally 
hold a dog, however savage, by 
the collar, without being bitten ; 
but recommends you, if you are 
at all afraid, to take him by 
the tail, “looking out for your 
legs.” This worthy gentleman 
appears to have broken his 
dogs at the risk of his life. 
Doubtless the element of dan- 
ger, which makes “’unting” so 
fascinating to its votaries, was 
an attraction to him. Person- 
ally I am at issue with H. H. 
Though prepared for a man- 
eater in the jungle, I object 
to being mauled among the 
domestic turnips. Looking on 
grouse- and partridge-shooting 
as eminently peaceful pursuits, 
I like to think, when leaving 
with my dogs in the morning, 
that I have a fairly good chance 
of getting home in the evening 
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without the aid of a “stretcher 
party.” A foxhound, as every 
sportsman knows, if caught in 
a trap or suffering pain from 
an injury, is most dangerous to 
approach: even if you assist him 
out of a difficulty—say from a 
pit or hole where, but for you, 
he would probably be drowned 
—he will show his gratitude by 
biting you. Pointers, setters, 
and spaniels, though not quite 
so ready with their teeth, will, 
under similar circumstances, 
bite not only strangers but their 
own masters without scruple. 
The flat-coated retriever is 
totally dissimilar in this respect, 
and can be handled without the 
slightest risk. I have got them 
out of all sorts of difficulties, 
and never once met with 
injury. In doing so you may 
fearlessly let their head rest on 
your shoulder, or lie against 
your face. Quite recently a 
valuable dog of mine got hung 
up in a wire-fence, and a dis- 
location of the stifle or some 
serious injury seemed imminent. 
Running up, I lifted him bodily, 
struggling and terrified as he 
was; yet the idea of biting 
occurred neither to the helper 
nor the helped. 

It is all the more provoking, 
seeing the material they have 
to work on, that the vast major- 
ity of keepers will bring no in- 
telligence whatever to bear on 
the subject. The contrast be- 
tween huntsmen and game- 
keepers—I mean, as regards 
their management of dogs, 
their care and attention, their 
ability to detect disease, and 
theirability to treat disease when 
detected — is extraordinary. 
You may safely say, speaking 
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roughly, the former are capable 
men; the latter, with notable 
exceptions—proving the rule— 
incapable. The reason is not 
hard to discover. Hunting 
men are constantly at their 
kennels: shooting men never 
look near them. By hunting 
men I mean masters of hounds, 
very many of whom are them- 
selves indefatigable workers, 
capable on an emergency of 
taking the place of their hunts- 
men either on the flags or in 
the field. Often and often I 
have seen keepers attempt to 
give a dog medicine and fail. 
By the time they have their 
preparations completed — two 
men in most instances being 
considered necessary for the 
operation—the patient is thor- 
oughly frightened. If he is 
being practised on for the first 
time, he doesn’t understand the 
proceedings ; if not for the first 
time, he does, and makes up his 
mind to fight it out under 
either condition. If he is a 
big strong dog, he generally 
comes off victorious; if a little 
one, he wriggles like an eel, the 
result being precisely similar. 
“He got maist o’t that time 
ony way,” one practitioner says 
to the other in a congratulat- 
ory tone, after a protracted 
struggle, only to discover that 
the recipient of “the maist 
o’t,” if a liquid, is his own un- 
mentionables. If attempted to 
be administered in the form of 
a pill, the patient deftly gets 
quit of it as soon as his head is 
loose, and the bolus is displayed 
to view careering gaily along 
the floor. I remember, long 
before I understood all this, 
taking a sick dog up to “the 
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kennels.” I was shown into 
a small parlour, where I was 
almost immediately joined by 
the huntsman, a long-legged, 
hollow - thighed, hard - riding 
individual, hailing from the 
county of many acres, and 
dressed in the orthodox gar- 
ment down to his heels, clean, 
white, and wholesome. ‘“ Does 
he bite, sir,” I was asked, after 
telling him the object of my 
visit. “I won’t guarantee him,” 
I replied. “Then take a hold 
of him by the collar, if you 
please, sir.” In two seconds 
thereafter the patient’s nose 
was turned towards the roof 
of the room, and the pill which 
the huntsman had decided on 
giving him down his throat, 
past all chance of return; and 
two minutes after that I was 
on the road for home, not with- 
out refreshment, the sick dog 
trotting by my side, and won- 
dering, no doubt, at the way 
a stranger had bested him. 

It is an excellent plan to 
accustom your puppies when 
quite young to have both 
liquids and solids administered 
to them. You can practise 
them with bread pills, or milk, 
or soup; and they soon get 
used to have anything put 
down their throats, and give 
no trouble whatever if you 
find it necessary to treat them 
when suffering from one or 
other of the ailments to which 
they are liable. Liquids, I 
need hardly add, should not be 
passed over the throat at once, 
but given gradually by the lips. 

The contrast, again, between 
huntsmen and keepers may be 
further exemplified. 

When the young entry is 


feathering beautifully on a 
scent, possibly of a cat —no 
animal, as Beckford says, more 
useful for educational purposes 
—and giving early promise of 
rising to distinction, you don’t 
allow a “whip” to dash out 
and cut them over, even though 
their legitimate quarry is not 
in front of them: another oppor- 
tunity for correction is taken, 
when, having mastered the art 
of hunting, they must be shown 
what it is they are expected to 
hunt. It is in cases such as 
this, where irreparable mischief 
may be done by a flogging, 
that the average keeper breaks 
down. At a grouse-drive in 
Scotland, one grand October 
day, a keeper from Lancashire 
was present with his master, a 
guest at the Lodge, as I was. 
This keeper was breaking, or 
attempting to break, a retriever 
—one of the real sort, dark in 
the eye, and with the unmistak- 
able expression of intelligence, 
good temper, and tractability. 
I soon got acquainted with the 
man and his charge; and on 
our way to the butts I learned 
that the animal was a favourite, 
and was “shaping nicely,” but 
—and it was rather an import- 
ant but—that it was with great 
difficulty he could be induced to 
carry anything. “He did carry 
a bird, the other day, fairly 
well,” the keeper added, “and 
I’m in hopes of him yet.” Pres- 
ently we parted, the man being 
commandeered as a driver,—a 
necessary adjunct to the sport, 
and sometimes as difficult to 
find in remote districts as a 
remount in French’s ride to 
Kimberley. The moor had been 
driven usque ad nauseam as far 
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as the birds were concerned: 
they had had enough of it for 
the season, and wouldn’t “face 
the music”; and we were 
eagerly waiting the advent of 
the drivers, to pick up the few 
killed and try it the other way, 
when, owing to the quarter the 
wind was in, we expected to do 
better. Before I could detect 
either man or flag, I caught 
sight of a dog galloping wildly 
about, and heard a_ whistle 
being blown, as I thought 
only the boots of a Jermyn 
Street hotel could blow it, 
the whistler, in a minute or 
two, appearing, advancing on 
us, in military parlance, at the 
double. (The animal—the re- 
triever, to wit, as I was after- 
wards to discover — hearing 
shooting in front, had taken 
advantage of the gross careless- 
ness of his custodian, slipped 
his collar, and bolted.) Career- 
ing about, wild with excitement, 
in front and rear of where I was 
stationed, the dog presently 
came on a bird, my only victim, 
picked it up at once, and stood 
still, holding it beautifully. 
“Deil, but your dog’s weel en- 
tered wi’ the vermin now, sir,” 
I said to myself, and wondered 
what would happen next. I 
was not long kept in suspense. 
Descrying his master, some 
fourteen stone, more or less, of 
perspiring humanity, proud be- 
yond measure, and confident 
that caresses would be his por- 
tion, the dog galloped up, still 
retaining his prey—was seized 
by the neck, and promptly 
flogged ! 

Mr Wheler, the Duke of 
Northumberland’s agent at Aln- 
wick, formerly with Colonel 
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Cornwall Legh in Cheshire, 
than whom few men have had 
more experience, was good 
enough to send me lately his 
pamphlet ‘On Breaking Re- 
trievers,’ which he had written 
for the use of the Duke’s keepers. 
I had no idea till last autumn 
that such a pamphlet was in 
existence; and I was all the 
more pleased on receiving it to 
find that his views and my own 
coincide in nearly every par- 
ticular. 


“Good all-round retrievers are 
rare,” Mr Wheler says, “and almost 
impossible to buy ; as when a man is 
lucky enough to ss one, he is un- 
willing to sell, Yet well-bred pup- 
pies are a drug in the market, which 
do not pay to breed. Many men 
will tell you that most of them are 
worthless, whereas the fault generally 
lies with those who do not know how 
to break them, or will not take suf- 
ficient trouble with them. Many 
think that breaking must be done by 
much thrashing. ... Yet, asa matter 
of fact, the whole of their teaching 
consists of loud whistling and shout- 
ing, with a whipping at pretty fre- 
quent intervals. Dass so taught may 
be broken after a fashion, but their 
spirits are also broken : they take no 
a in their work, and are worth- 
ess. 


It is subject for regret that Mr 
Wheler’s pamphlet was for 
private circulation only: good 
as Mr Bevan’s little work is, it 
falls far short of Mr Wheler’s 
in practical utility. 

With such a man as Mr 
Wheler at the head of affairs, 
it is not much to be wondered 
at that really good retrievers 
are not unfrequently met with 
at Alnwick; and, curious to 
say, not only in his day, but 
before it, this rara avis was 
not unknown there. Nearly 
thirty years ago a friend of 
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mine bought from the then 
head-keeper a dog rejoicing in 
the euphonious name of “Oscar.” 
As regards looks Oscar was 
a fairly handsome specimen, 
but over long in the leg, or, 
as fanciers say, “with a bit tco 
much daylight under him.” 
As regards work, he was as 
good a retriever as one would 
wish to see—and yet he made 
mistakes. I shot over him, as 
far as I remember, for six sea- 
sons constantly, and I am con- 
fident he did not commit him- 
self on an average more than 
twice per annum. Desperately 
keen though he was (and his 
keenness he retained till almost 
too old to work), he would 
stand at the hottest of corners, 
with pheasants and ground- 
game running all round him, 
and never move: yet I have 
seen him chase a hare, and one, 
moreover, that had never been 
fired at, to the very horizon, 
and not reappear for, say, five 
or six minutes. It shows the 
extraordinary and_ uncontrol- 
lable impulse in a keen and not 
over-broken dog to chase, and 
how unsound I was in advising 
only that “in their second 
season they must be carefully 
watched.” During their whole 
career, Mr Wheler suggests, 
would have been infinitely 
better advice to give, and there 
is no doubt he is right. 

It was amusing to see Oscar’s 
tactics after disgracing him- 
self. When he came to his 
senses he would make an enor- 
mous circuit, keeping a hundred 
and fifty yards away till he 
got well behind the keeper, 
then letting himself down on 
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his legs till he was as low as a 
spaniel, he would gradually 
creep forward to his proper 
place. I suspect he had had a 
good many castigations during 
his education ; but this keeper, 
a very good man, understood 
the animal, and never flogged 
him. “Silly briit, what’s come 
ower ye the day?” he would 
remark, without even turning 
round, when he was conscious 
of a repentant sinner imme- 
diately behind him. Oscar 
would then resume his original 
dimensions: his tail, moving 
in a hesitating, not to say 
cringing, manner, would wag 
demonstratively ; and the good 
old dog would go on possibly 
till the end of the season with- 
out one fault, though this 
flagrant exhibition may have 
happened in the month of 
September or October. Oscar 
was a curious exemplification 
of devotion to the gun, to- 
tally irrespective of the party 
carrying it; and notwithstand- 
ing the flaw in his character 
to which I have called atten- 
tion, of a determination to do 
his duty even should his tem- 
porary master be of such tender 
years as to be incapable of in- 
spiring any dog of character 
either with awe or respect. 
Oscar was a gentleman: when 
master of the situation he 
scorned to take advantage. 
He wasn’t kept at the kennels, 
situated about a mile and a half 
from the house, but in a small 
“self-contained ’’ tenement in 
the back-yard, and here he was 
at the beck and call of every one. 
The boys when at home from 
school, none of them much 
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longer at that time than the 
gun they carried, would take 
him off in the morning down 
the river after duck : the butler, 
having got well in front of his 
work, would take him off in the 
evening shooting rabbits: any 
one staying in the house for a 
week—-we stayed long in that 
house—would be recognised by 
Oscar as on the strength of the 
establishment, and welcomed 
with effusion if he called on 
business. His rightful owner, 
the Squire, didn’t always find 
him when he wanted him; but 
he never complained. Sooth to 
say, he was content to hear of his 
favourite’s exploits from others ; 
and hardly was any one out but 
he came home with something 
to tell. “De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” but having ignored 
this excellent proverb already 
by alluding to his fits of tem- 
porary insanity, and his vagaries 
incident thereto, I may as well 
add that Oscar, had he lived in 
the present day, would not have 
got a prize for gentleness of dis- 
position. 

The ‘Field,’ in the article 
from which I have already 
quoted, says, “It must not be 
forgotten that, in addition to 
being used for general shooting 
purposes, retrievers are now in 
far greater demand than Scot- 
tish deer-hounds as assistants to 
the stalker after red - deer.” 
Devoted as I am to retrievers, 
and prepared at all times to 
champion their cause-—ready as 
I am, if any one abuses them, 
to exclaim with Mr Pickwick, 
“Come on, all four of ye,”— 
this, I admit, surprises me. I 
am very doubtful —wonderful 
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in nose as some of them are—if 
they would equal the “ tracker,” 
a cross between the deer-hound 
and the collie, an animal that 
would takeup without hesitation 
a scent twenty-four hours old 
and carry it for miles over the 
worst part of a Highland forest, 
composed simply of stuff like 
broken-up paving-stones, and 
fetch you, as I have seen one of 
them do, to a piece of bone not 
six inches long. The colour of 
a retriever, moreover, must be 
very much against him for this 
sort of work. You seldom or 
never see a coal-black object 
moving in the heart of a deer- 
forest: it would attract atten- 
tion at once; and unless you 
clothe your dog in khaki, it 
would be visible to the watchful 
hinds a couple of miles off. I 
remember many years ago, when 
“spying” for deer in the forest 
of Kinlochewe, getting my eye 
on something black moving at 
a great distance. I instantly 
came on it as soon as I began 
to “look” the hill-face. “ What 
can that be?” Isaid to the man 
with me, Duncan Fraser by 
name, who was engaged in 
filling his pipe. “That, sir,” 
he replied without pausing in 
his occupation, or even taking 
the trouble to look up,—“ That, 
sir, will be the herd at Dun- 
donnell gaun back frae his 
brither’s funeral. They’re aye 
trashin’ on wi’ their funerals, 
and spilin’ folks’ sport: he 
micht weel ha’e gane roond by 
the loch-end, and be tamn’d tae 
him, whether his brither’s deid 
or no’.” 

The paucity of good breakers, 
Mr Wheler contends, accounts 
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for the paucity of good retriev- 
ers. In some rather important 
trials lately, every dog, with- 
out one single exception, was 
found wanting. They were pre- 
sumably thought much of by 
the men who entered them, but 
all failed when put to the test. 
No wonder a reliable animal is 
valued at its true worth ! 

I am pleased when I reflect 
that there is at any rate one 
man—not to be vainglorious, I 
am convinced there is a very 
large number—who thinks that 
ignorance and red tape are the 
predominating factors in canine 
affairs; and that there is a 
vast stable, something similar 
to one presently to be indi- 
cated, that requires a thorough 
cleansing, and a numerous body 
of useless and dishonest hangers- 
on in connection therewith who 
will require to be relegated to 
the “lines of communication” 
before efficiency and common- 
sense come to the front. Few 
laymen know anything what- 
ever of the diseases of dogs. 
They accept without a murmur 
the belief their forebears ac- 
cepted before them, notably 
with regard to rabies in the 
dog and hydrophobia in the 
man. A “mad dog” leaves 
his home—that’s the first thing 
he is supposed to do—scours 
the country, biting every one 
he comes across, and dies 
“foaming at the mouth.” This 
is a fable pure and simple. 
Dogs suffering from rabies do 
not foam at the mouth. Their 
inclination, moreover, is to lie 
still. They feel ill, and do not 
want to be interefered with. 
Leave them alone, and they’ll 





leave you alone. Professor 
Dick was never afraid of being 
“attacked” by his patients— 
he scouted the idea. As for 
travelling from one end of a 
county to another, they have 
about as much inclination so 
to do as I should imagine the 
“ Powerfuls” had to traverse 
“the Hard” at Portsmouth at 
the double, on the morning 
after their frugal repast at 
the Admiralty and their “cup 
of tea” at Lloyd’s. 
Hydrophobia in the human 
being Mr Long, according to 
the Board of Agriculture, has 
stamped out. It had been in- 
creasing “ by leaps and bounds,” 
vide a rather acrimonious dis- 
cussion in the columns of the 
‘St James’ Gazette,’ unaccount- 
ably closed by the editor on the 
very lines Oom Paul desires the 
war to be closed, when the side 
inevitably destined to meet 
with its deserts was within 
measurable distance of anni- 
hilation. “ Unbeliever,” on 
whose side I unhesitatingly 
range myself, points out that 
such an expression as “in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds” 
implies that there was a very 
considerable number of cases, 
“shall we say twenty or thirty 
or forty?” He asks, “ Where 
did this saltatory effort on the 
part of the terrible disease 
occur, where did the unfor- 
tunate people die, where are 
they buried?” If these kan- 


garoo-like propensities were in- 
dulged in at the expense of 
her Majesty’s subjects, it would 
be satisfactory to know more 


about them, but “ Unbeliever’s 
gauntlet was never picked up: 
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his questions never were, and 
never can be, answered. Mr 
Long’s admirers, “ Unbeliever’s” 
opponents, imported the great 
City hospital, “ Bartholomew’s,” 
into the controversy. The 
cases that had occurred there 
would prove, so they said, the 
wisdom of Mr Long’s legisla- 
tion. During the time Mr 
Long has been in office there 
has been one death, and one 
only, in the institution. The 
victim was bitten in the ear 
in his own house. Would Mr 
Long’s legislation have pre- 
vented this? <A “very terrible” 
case occurred in Christ’s Hos- 
pital, the old historical “ Blue- 
Coat School.” What are the 
facts here? I had them from 
Dr Aldersmith, the resident 
physician. The death occurred 
in 1882—many years before we 
heard of Mr Long. A woman 
died, a nurse in the hospital, a 
terrier, her own property, hav- 
ing died three weeks previously 
“foaming at the mouth.” The 
woman denied that the dog 
had bitten her, the nurse that 
attended her corroborated her 
statement, not a scratch or 
bite could be found on her; 
but it was discovered that she 
had wiped the foam from the 
animal and blown her nose 
thereafter. Columbus we know 
discovered America: the chosen 
of Mid-Lothian in his last cam- 
paign discovered on the eve of 
the poll that he had an op- 
ponent—great discoveries both, 
but fairly eclipsed by this! 
But to leave the City and go 
farther afield. In the Middle- 
sex Hospital—I should be 
afraid to say how many patients 
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are annually treated there— 
the last case of “ hydrophobia ” 
occurred in the year 1866. A 
physician of European reputa- 
tion, with whom I lately had 
an interview, told me he never 
wrote or spoke on hydrophobia. 
“T have seen, I believe, as 
many ‘mad dogs’ as any man 
in the profession,” he said. “I 
have been called in on several 
occasions when ‘dumb mad- 
ness’ broke out in _ fox- 
hound kennels, but I keep clear 
of the subject altogether. I 
don’t know what to believe.” 
“Do you believe in Pasteur?” 
I asked. “ Pasteur,” he replied, 
“T always had a most profound 
respect for; but whether his 
treatment kills or cures, I can- 
not decide, and I don’t believe 
any one can.” 

Unfortunately, this gentle- 
man, anxious no doubt for a 
quiet life, declines to allow his 
name to be mentioned. 

In the autumn of last year a 
correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ 
writing under a pseudonym 
(“Custos”), presumably for the 
same reason, states that there 
has never within the memory of 
man been a case of hydrophobia 
among the London police. 
That he is correct I can per- 
sonally vouch for. <A perfect 
army — probably five or six 
thousand strong forty years 
ago, gradually increasing in 
strength, and now numbering 
over sixteen thousand — has 
enjoyed absolute immunity from 
the disease, although hundreds 
of its members have at different 
times been bitten by stray dogs 
of every sort and description. 
A most extraordinary coinci- 
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dence, to say the least of it. 
Four or five men of the 
Metropolitan force—none from 
the City—have undergone the 
Pasteur treatment; but they 
survived that also. “ Yes; but 
policemen are bitten through 
thick gloves,” I have heard 
it urged. This explanation, 
though ingenious, gets us no 
further towards the elucidation 
of the mystery. Policemen 
don’t wear gloves; and when 
they do—ever since the Royal 
visit to Dublin, Irish is univer- 
sally spoken—they wear thin 
thread ones. 

Suppose I were to call upon 
one of the many eminent 
physicians resident in the 
metropolis on the subject of 
diphtheria or typhoid, and were 
to mention “that very melan- 
choly case, you know, that 
ended fatally,” he would, I 
opine, be considerably puzzled, 
and ask me to put things a 
little more definitely. Say, on 
the other hand, that he took 
an interest in hydrophobia, no 
explanation whatever would be 
necessary—every case would be 
within his knowledge; every 
case he would be thoroughly 
conversant with—they could 
be numbered on the fingers of 
one hand. The dreadful case 
in Bartholomew’s—the only 
case since the year 1886; the 
heartrending case of the nurse 
—that happened in 1882; the 
poor boy from the Basingstoke 
Canal—thirty years old, the 
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case, not the boy: he was 
thirteen —and two or three 
others, would be marshalled 
behind the scenes, and marched 
across the stage in weary mono- 
tony,—“ butchered to make a 
Roman holiday ”—hashed up 
once more for the delectation of 
a credulous public. Say that 
all the stock cases as above are 
well authenticated.| What do 
they amount to? It is not an 
easy sum to work out, but one 
case per million in fifteen or 
twenty years would, I should 
think, be something like the 
result. 

Unfortunately it is as often 
as not “a dog of the retriever 
type” that “takes its course” 
through the country “foaming 
at the mouth” and biting in- 
discriminately, and who falls 
a prey, as “Custos” says, to a 
“childish panic discreditable to 
the common-sense of English- 
men.” 

Dogs owned by ignorant peo- 
ple—I mean ignorant of every- 
thing connected with canine 
pathology—are not to be envied. 
They run about the same risks 
as foreigners in the Flowery 
Land; for, at any time, scrip- 
turally speaking, they may 
awake in the morning to find 
themselves dead dogs. Only 
last month I was talking to an 
officer in the Royal Scots of 
dogs and their diseases, of 
rabies, microbes, spinal cords, 
and autopsies, when he told me 
an instructive story connected 





1 I cannot for one moment doubt that two at least were typical cases of 
‘*hydrophobia.” The late Sir William Savory, called in by Dr Aldersmith, 
certified as much in the Blue Coat School case: Mr Nunn, the celebrated 
surgeon of Stratford Place, himself attended the boy bitten on the Basingstoke 


Canal, and gave me the particulars. 
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with an Airdale terrier, his 
property. In January last the 
animal had a litter of puppies, 
all strong and healthy. The 
mother unfortunately caught a 
chill in the severe weather, 
and one by one her progeny 
sickened and died, till she 
was left, within two months 
of her confinement, childless. 
Not writing M.R.C.V.S. after 
my name, I am unable to tell 
with certainty the reason of 
this mortality; but I should 
imagine that in consequence of 
weakness the mother had been 
unable to give sufficient nour- 
ishment to her young ones, 
hence the untoward result. It 
looked at one time as if she 
herself was fated to join the 
majority; but as the weather 
improved her health followed 
suit, and at last the day ar- 
rived when she was taken out 
for what her owner intended 
to be a mild “constitutional.” 
As ill-luck would have it, she 
got on the scent of a hare, and 
before she could be stopped 
was off like the wind, and 
coursed it for half a mile. 
Poor thing! though her keen- 
ness remained her strength 
had gone,. and she returned 
thoroughly exhausted. Next 
day she did not seem much 
the worse for her escapade, 
and she was taken out again 
in a different direction, where 
there was little chance of her 
playing the réle of a “jelly 
dog.” Presently —to use her 
owner’s words—‘“she bolted at 
full speed, without rhyme or 
reason. She’s a very fast one, 
but I never knew she could 
go such a pace: ran for about 
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two hundred yards, turned on 
her own axis, and came back 
at a record gallop. Before 
reaching me she fell over on 
her side and lay foaming at 
the mouth, her limbs still mov- 
ing as if galloping. She then 
staggered on to her feet, howled 
and snapped wildly and vicious- 
ly at nothing; looked at me, 
but evidently didn’t recognise 
me, and bolted off again, if pos- 
sible faster than before, fin- 
ally tumbling over and lying 
motionless.” 

The disease from which this 
animal suffered, and which im- 
pelled her to act as she did,— 
again I speak with all due 
reserve, — was apparently epi- 
lepsy, superinduced by over- 
exertion the day before. “More 
likely rabies; he won’t tell us 
the result of the autopsy.” 
Gently, gentlemen. I would 
with pleasure, but there was 
no autopsy. “Oh Sammy, 
Sammy, vy worn’t there a 
alleybi?” said Mr Weller, 
senior, after the disastrous 
verdict in “Bardell v. Pick- 
wick.” Vy worn’t there a 
autopsy? For the excellent 
reason that the bitch is, and 
has been for months, in robust 
health. The fits recurred at 
intervals for about a fortnight ; 
but, with returning strength, 
they left her altogether. Had 
she bolted in the streets of 
London and tumbled over 
“foaming at the mouth,” she 
would have been beaten to 
death without the hope of 
mercy ; and the autopsy would 
doubtless have disclosed a 
typical case of rabies. A 
useful thing is the autopsy, 
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like the “alleybi”: but it is 
occasionally—such is the asser- 
tion of the scoffer—held on 
the wrong dog: just as the 
“alleybi,” with all due defer- 
ence to Sammy’s parent, is 
generally proved for the wrong 
day. 

But to our sheep once more. 

If proof were wanting of the 
accuracy of the ‘ Field’ when 
speaking of show dogs, and of 
Mr Wheler when speaking of 
the great value of a reliable 
retriever, and the necessity of 
constantly watching him lest 
he. gets into bad habits, we 
have only to study the history 
of Mr Shuter’s “ Darenth.”! 
This extraordinary animal, 
transferred to canvas by Maud 
Earl, died in March last. He 
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had gained upwards of £120 
in prizes alone, and made in 
stud fees no less a sum than 
£1323: roughly speaking, dur- 
ing his active career of ten 
years—he died at the age of 
twelve—he was worth to his 
owner about £150 per annum. 
“For four years,’ we are told, 
“he was perfectly steady to 
heel, but from bad example 
or carelessness of late he re- 
quired a slip.” Apart from his 
value, his master was far too 
fond of him to think of parting 
with him, — luckily for the 
“ grand old” dog, who, like the 
late member for Mid-Lothian, 
might from his self-willed and 
headstrong disposition have 
estranged all his friends in the 
autumn of his days. 


1 Mr L, Allen Shuter, Horton Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 
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Priscilla Hobbes. 
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PRISCILLA HOBBES. 


JOHN CROME, reading his 
paper in his comfortless lodg- 
ings before going to bed, heard 
his neighbour come up the noisy 
carpetless stairs and open her 
door. Then a moment or two 
afterwards there was a shriek, 
and the crash of something 
breakable, and hard slamming 
of the door. Wondering what 
this portended, and what he 
ought to do, he heard his name 
loudly called, and hastening 
out of his room and opening 
the opposite door, he stumbled 
up against the girl in the dark. 

“Shut it! shut it!” she 
cried, “or he'll get out!” 

“Get out!” cried Crome; 
“is it a man?” 

“It’s a cat! it’s that cat 
that’s always harming us! 
When I came up just now and 
lit a match, I saw the great 
horrid beast actually sitting on 
the top of the cage; I know it 
has killed my Billy! I threw 
the candlestick at it, and it 
came hissing and spitting down. 
And now I want to hunt it out 
and kill it! I shall never have 
any more peace as long as it 
lives!” 

“You had better get a light 
first,” said Crome. “I hope 
you were in time to save the 
bird.” In her hurry to find a 
match Priscilla first fell head- 
long over a little table, and then 
nearly broke her skull against 
the mantelpiece. 

“ What shall we do with it?” 
she asked, eagerly turning to 





the man, after seeing that, 
though in a very rumpled - up 
condition, the little canary was 
still sitting safe on his perch. 

“It’s really rather difficult 
to know what to do. Sup- 
pose ——” 

“Tl tell you what I think 
we'd better do; we'll drop it 
quietly out of the window.” 

“That will most certainly 
kill the cat, Miss Hobbes.” 

“But I want to kill it; ’'m 
not going to have that sneak- 
ing treacherous beast coming in 
every time I leave the room, 
and eating my Billy. Or would 
it be best just to knock it on 
the head first with the poker?” 

Crome, understanding that he 
would be called on to act’ as 
executioner if this proposal was 
agreed to, remained silent. 

“You could give it a good 
toss afterwards,” she suggested, 
“and then it would go into the 
next court—and they wouldn’t 
know who had done it.” 

“I’m afraid they would find 
out somehow, or guess at any 
rate: suppose we gave it a 
good beating, and then I took 
it downstairs, and pitched it 
into the street. I don’t think 
it would ever come back again.” 

“Oh yes, it would, Mr 
Crome!” cried the girl; “oh, 
that would be no use at all! 
You don’t know what a beast it 
is! If you had seen it glaring 
at me from the cage, and spit- 
ting! If you won't kill it, I 
will!” 
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“Tf it has to be killed, I 
suppose I must do it,” he said 
reluctantly. 

“Think how much harm it 
has done you too! how many 
nights it has kept you awake 
with its horrid squealing! 
Now let’s poke it out! how will 
you catch it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Crome ; 
“T don’t think I ever killed a 
cat in this way before; I’ve 
generally shot them.” He 
looked about unwillingly for a 
weapon. 

“Here’s the poker,” said 
Priscilla, handing it to him. 
* Now—it’s under thebed. I'll 
shut my eyes, and hold my ears 
—one of them—and drive it out 
with the broom. And you must 
whack it as it comes. Now! 
are you ready?” 

“Yes,” said Crome, feebly 
putting himself into a position 


of attack, and greatly wishing 
he had gone to a Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion meeting he had seen adver- 
tised for that night. 

“‘ Boo-00-whish-scat!” cried 
Priscilla, poking her broom into 


the cat’s hiding-place. But no 
cat appeared. Then, taking 
both hands, she raised the end 
of the bed, and let it come 
down with a rush; and still 
nothing issued forth. She went 
down on all-fours to recon- 
noitre. 

“He’s not here,” she said in 
a disappointed tone; “I was 
sure he went in here. Then he’s 
under that chair in the corner.” 
Bat the chair also was catless. 
“Oh dear!” exclaimed the girl, 
“where can he be?” 

“T fear that he must have 
got out before you shut the 
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door,” said Crome, secretly re- 
joicing. 

“Qh no! he couldn’t do that ; 
I was so quick ; he must be be- 
hind that dress hanging there! 
yes—I saw it move! hit it as 
hard as you can!” Crome 
struck the garment, but did no 
harm to the beast in question, 
for it was not there. “I think 
it is a spirit cat!” exclaimed 
Priscilla in great vexation. 

“We are like the man who 
sold the skin before he killed 
the bear,” she added, laughing a 
little. “ Well now, I shall never 
dare to leave my room again.” 

Crome, however, showed her 
how to hang the cage so that 
the tyrant of the back - yard 
could not—unless he was in 
very sooth more than an ordin- 
ary cat—get at it. Priscilla 
picked up the fragments of the 
candlestick, and a feather or 
two from her little friend’s tail, 
and then she poked the dull 
mass of coal in the grate into a 
cheerful blaze. 

“I’m going to have some 
cocoa,” she said, putting a little 
white-lined pan on the fire; 
“sit down for a minute, and 
have some too, after your 
trouble.” She gave the in- 
vitation with just that little 
spice of peremptory hospitality 
which her mother, or any far- 
mer’s wife in the dale where 
she used to live, would have 
used to a guest. Crome after- 
wards wondered what excuse 
a clever man would have been 
able to give on the spur of the 
moment, if he did not wish to 
accept the offer or offend the 
giver of it. He watched Pris- 
cilla stir in the powder, and in 
a minute or two got his cup. 
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“There!” she said, with a little 
air of triumph, “that’s better 
than you make for yourself, 
I’m sure.” 

“ Do you know, Miss Hobbes,” 
said Crome, as he drank his 
cocoa, “that I’m rather glad on 
the whole that that creature 
did get away.” 

“T’m not,” she said. 

“TI should have felt rather 
uncomfortable in killing it up 
here in cold blood.” 

“T shouldn’t. My blood was 
hot enough when I saw it 
clinging on to the cage with its 
great yellow eyes glaring at 
me. But perhaps—on the whole 
—it is as well.” 

“TI think so. And then it 
would have been rather a busi- 
ness disposing of it.” 

“We might have carried it a 
little way down the street,” 
said Priscilla, “and left it near 
some other person’s house.” 

“And that,” replied Crome, 
rapidly forming the procession 


IL 


One Saturday morning Crome 
found himself a free man with a 
day at his own disposal. A 
public building was to be opened 
in the town, a great personage 
had arrived for the ceremony, 
and work was over—as far as 
work ever can be over in such 
a busy place—till Monday. He 
determined to devote the morn- 
ing to writing some private 
business letters, and sat down 
to them soon after breakfast ; 
but for some time his thoughts, 
do what he would to check 
them, kept wandering away 
unhappily to old times: he sat 
idly drawing on the blotting- 
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in his mind’s eye, “ would have 
been rather awkward too—if 
we had happened to meet the 
police.” 

How long these two poor in- 
nocents would have existed— 
so near to each other and yet 
so far apart—if their coming 
together had depended on their 
individual modesty or indif- 
ference, it is hard to say: per- 
haps they would never have 
come together. This little in- 
cident formed a kind of intro- 
duction, and after it they lived 
on less cold and formal terms 
with one another. They learnt 
something of each other’s his- 
tory. Priscilla indeed scon told 
the man pretty nearly all there 
was to tell about her simple 
affairs. She would chat away 
whenever she got an opportu- 
nity in very unreserved fashion 
about her life on the fell farm. 
But the opportunities depended 
on Crome, and they did not 
come very often. 


paper, staring at the dismal 
outlook from the window, do- 
ing anything but what he had 


set himself to do. It was 
eleven o’clock, and he had made 
little headway with his work, 
when there was a knock at 
the door, and Priscilla in her 
hat and jacket stood on the 
threshold. 

“Tm going to spend my 
holiday,” she said, “out of this 
horrid crowded town,—in the 
country; I’m going primrose- 
hunting, and I thought—per- 
haps—you wouldn’t be offended 
if I came and asked you if you 
would care to come too.” She 
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spoke with a good deal of hesi- 
tation, as if she was not sure 
how her invitation would be 
received. 

Thereflashed through Crome’s 
mind in a moment the almost 
impropriety of his going a- 
holiday-making with this girl 
—his extreme disinclination to 
do such a thing; his satis- 
faction at having such a good 
and obvious excuse. “It is 
very kind of you,” he said, “ but 
I am afraid such a thing is 
quite impossible. I have”— 
he looked at the littered table 
—“a great many letters which I 
must write to-day.” 

“T’m sorry you can’t come,” 
said Priscilla; “there’s a train 
before twelve ; we should be on 
the moor by one. I know there 
will be lots of primroses out 
now in the sunny corners—it 
has been so warm and fine.” 


“TI am afraid it is quite im- 
possible,” replied the man. His 
visitor still stood in the door- 
way; with her bright colour 
and happy eyes she looked like 
a buxom embodiment of spring 


herself. She still held to her 
point. 

“It will be lovely on the 
fells to-day—away from all the 
crowd and bustle and horrid 
bands! J don’t want to see 
the Prince and be crushed to 
death. Perhaps you can come 
after all.” 

“ Really, Miss Hobbes,” began 
Crome, “you see I’ve so much 
to do, and——-” 

“JT think you had better 
come,” said the girl, with some- 
thing of coaxing in her voice. 
She spoke just after the fashion 
—he knew it—in which she 
would try to over- persuade 
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some young fellow of her own 
rank to do something he ought 
not to do, and he was amused 
and half-pleased and yet half- 
irritated at the persistence of 
her pleading. But since she 
had stood there and spoken of 
the fresh country-side his task 
had become still more distaste- 
ful to him and difficult: he 
thought of the long dreary day 
before him, the solitary meals, 
the crowded streets in which 
he would meet no friendly 
face. And then, suddenly, he 
made up his mind to accept 
the offer. 

“T will come, then,” he said, 
shutting up the blotting-book de- 
terminedly, “and let these wait. 
It is good of you to ask me.” 

Priscilla showed by her face 
that she was pleased. “That's 
nice of you,” she said heartily ; 
“it’s so much pleasanter going 
with some one than alone. Now 
I'll run off and get some things 
I want, and meet you at the 
station at twelve sharp.” 

So soon as she was gone 
Crome repented him of his 
weakness: it was not very 
wise or prudent of him to go 
wandering about the country 
with that girl, and would it even 
be a very pleasant thing to do? 
The robust charms of this fell- 
side maiden did not fascinate 
him, and he knew that there 
was no possibility of anything 
which could be called a flirta- 
tion arising between them. He 
was never for a moment un- 
conscious of the difference in 
their social positions, or rather 
in their real positions, for 
socially they might now be 
called on a level. Whether 
the expedition was a desirable 
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one to make or not, he was in 
for it now. He made some 
change in his dress, and arrived 
at the station in good time, and 
was soon safely seated in a 
third-class carriage with his 
companion for the day. Pris- 
cilla was breathless and radiant : 
she explained that most of 
the shops in the town were 
shut, and she had found it 
difficult to get anything for 
their dinner; she looked with 
approval at Crome’s grey shoot- 
ing-suit, and felt glad that she 
had put on her best frock, and 
not her second best, as she had 
at first thought of doing. To 
her there seemed nothing un- 
natural or incongruous in their 
thus setting forth, and she 
looked forward with keen en- 
joyment, untouched by any 
feeling of embarrassment, to 
their little outing. 

People were pouring into the 
town that day, very few seemed 
going out of it, and they had 
the carriage to themselves. In 
an hour it was smoking forty 
miles behind them, and they 
were far up amongst the stone- 
walled pastures, the debatable 
land which lies between the 
moor proper and the cultivated 
land below. “If we don’t 
find so many primroses here,” 
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explained Priscilla, “they’ll be 
sweeter and better ones, and 
it’s so nice to be high up.” 
They had their lunch, or, as 
she called it, their dinner, in 
the middle of a narrow winding 
gill which ran up from the low 
country right into the moor. 
The soil in this gill was a good 
red loam, and the naturally 
planted oaks grew well in it so 
long as they stood in the shelter, 
putting up straight clean stems 
towards the sun. But when 
they got big enough to look 
over the wind-swept fell they 
commenced a hard fight with 
the elements, and suffered in it, 
taking perhaps as long to grow 
an inch now as a foot lower 
down, and getting gnarled 
and lichen-stained and sorely 
cropped in the process, — not 
unfit emblems, Crome thought 
sadly, of a man who starts life in 
luxury and ease, and then sud- 
denly finds himself struggling 
for bare life. Through the thick 
carpet of last year’s crisp brown 
leaves the soft hooked stems of 
bracken were pushing up, and 
brave clumps of primroses 
nestled amongst the under- 
growth of hazel, while delicate 
anemones and pale scentless 
violets fringed the higher part 
of the banks. 


III. 


Priscilla, with some pride, 
emptied her basket. There were 
two large mutton-pies in it, and 
two mince-pies, and two cheese- 
cakes, and two oranges. Crome 
would have been willing to ex- 
change some of the abundant 
pastry for a very small modicum 
of whisky; but he had to quench 


his thirst with an orange and 


the water from the beck. The 
caterer devoured every crumb 
of her share: for her perfect 
digestion the toughest and the 
largest quantity of pastry had 
no terrors. Then the man lit a 
pipe and lay on his back, and 
wondered if he was dreaming 
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and would awake to find he 
was far away on a Scottish hill 
with a keeper at his side in- 
stead of a country girl. As he 
poked the papers in which the 
lunch had been wrapped into a 
hole, he thought of the hundreds 
of times he had done the same 
thing before, smoking, maybe, 
the very pipe he had in his 
mouth now, his only care or 
anxiety then being that the 
wind should be right for the 
beat he was on for the rest of 
the day, for either his setters or 
the deer. 

“Do you see that clump of 
sycamores — far away over 
there,” said Priscilla, interrupt- 
ing his reverie, “though of 
course you can’t tell they are 
sycamores from here. That’s 
Hindfell, and if we were round 
yon shoulder we could see the 
house. I wonder if it will 
be mine some day! perhaps 
not! And what shall I do 
then?” 

“T hope it will be yours,” 
said Crome. 

“Tf it isn’t I shall have to 
earn my living in downright 
earnest,” she continued; “and 
I’m sure I don’t know what ’m 
fit for. I’m not clever enough 
to be a schoolmistress or a tele- 
graph-girl, as so many are now, 
and of course I don’t know 
enough to be a governess. .. . 


A neighbour of ours not long. 


since went up to London to be 
a nurse at a hospital, but she 
had a wretched time of it. They 
made her scrub floors, and wash 
up things, and she never saw 
any of the patients hardly, and 
after a year they said she wasn’t 
strong enough, and sent her 
away. I think she paid them 
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money, too. She was a sight 
to see when she came back,—her 
clothes just hanging on her,— 
and she as big and strong as 
me when she went to them. 
What could I do?” she asked 
disconsolately, after a long 
pause. 

“Tm afraid it’s very difficult 
for any one to find things to do.” 

“The only thing I really could 
be properly is a dairymaid, and 
of course that would be a sad 
come down. I do know about 
that. I think I could take 
charge of a large dairy; and 
that’s the only thing in the 
whole wide world I’m fit for!” 
Priscilla made this announce- 
ment in a most melancholy 
voice. “I know my uncle some- 
times means to leave me the 
farm, and sometimes he doesn’t. 
One can never be sure what he 
means. And he might die any 
day.” 

“Well,” said Crome, after an- 
other long pause, “let us hope 
he will leave it to you, and then 
you will be all right. I should 
think he will.” Coming down 
from the moor they passed an 
old miil, and Priscilla told a 
little story about it. 

“Long ago,” she said, “oh! 
perhaps nearly a hundred years 
ago now, there were a lot of 
men working in the quarry 
there, and one Saturday after- 
noon—just as it might be to-day 
—the man in charge was coming 
along—just where we are now 
—to pay them. He had a bag 
of money with him. I used 
to think,” said the girl laughing, 
“that he had it in a sack on his 
back, and was staggering along 
just as one does coming from 
the granary, but I suppose it 
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was in his pocket. That plantin’ 
was thick then, the trees were 
young, and a bad scoundrel hid 
himself in the middle of it with 
a pistol. He waited till the 
poor clerk was just opposite, 
and then shot him, like a coward 
that he was, in the back, and 
got the money. The murderer 
was a dry-stone-dyke builder, 
and I'll show you farther on 
a queer-shaped stone he set 
in the wall on the morning 
of that very day. Father said 
he must have had two or three 
men to help him, it is so very 
big.” 

They stopped opposite the 
great boulder, and Crome 
thought of that Saturday long 
ago, and the slow approach of 
the victim, and the anxious 
watch of the executioner. 

“A hundred years ago,” he 
said. “ Well, it’s a quiet peace- 
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who was alive when that shot 
was fired is dead now— good 
and bad. And there that stone 
will lie for perhaps many’ cen- 
turies more, with hardly a line 
on it altered, till we are all dead 
and forgotten. And the story 
will go on.” 

“Yes!” cried Priscilla eager- 
ly, much struck by this sage 
bit of philosophy ; “that’s just 
what I feel myself!” 

Their train did not leave till 
nearly five, and it was yet 
hardly four; how was the in- 
tervening time to be filled up? 

“There is a little inn down 
by the wood there,” the girl 
said. ‘Should we go to it and 
get some tea, instead of wait- 
ing about the station? It isa 
tidy little place.” The evening 
was cold now, and threatening 
rain. 

“Should you like some tea?” 


ful place now, isn’t it? Isup- asked Crome. “Well, let us 
pose almost every single person go.” 
IV. 


The “End of the World” 
was a whinstone- built house, 
standing almost on the road, 
with a large straggling fir 
wood in front of it and a 
moory common behind. If 
report did not lie, it used to be 
a place of meeting for poachers, 
and it was associated in the 
mind of the superintendent of 
police in the district with more 
serious crimes. But those days 
had passed ; the place had lately 
changed hands, the thatched 
roof had given way to a slated 
one, the garden was fenced in, 
and the sign—a globe falling 
over a precipice—had been re- 


painted. You might search a woman appeared. 


the loft and barn through and 
through now, and find neither 
partridge-net nor cleek nor gun. 

They went into the stuffy 
parlour: there was an oilskin- 
covered table in the middle, and 
some slippery chairs round it ; 
a bleared looking-glass, and a 
badly stuffed fallow-deer’s head, 
and a fox-hunt painted by a 
local artist, ornamented the 
walls. The fox depicted here 
was on so large a scale, and in 
every way so truly formidable 
a beast, that you could under- 
stand the evident reluctance of 
the queerly shaped hounds to 
attack him. After a long wait 
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“What’ll you be wanting?” 
she asked shortly, immediately 
exclaiming, “ Why—bless my 
soul, if it isn’t Priscilla Hobbes ! 
Why, Priscilla! who'd ever 
hev thowt o’ coming across 
you to-neet! Well, Ah is glad, 
dear, dear! Measter!” she 
cried in an authoritative voice, 
“ here a minute — you're 
wanted !” 

“Why, Mrs Buck!” said the 
girl, “I’m just as surprised to 
see you! I never knew you'd 
left the Clickum !” 

“Well, the Clickum left us, 
you see—there was fairly nowt 
doin’ there at last, since they 
altered t’ rwoad, so Ah sez to oor 
Measter, ‘Jacob,’ sez Ah, ‘let’s 
away oot o’ this afwore we lose 
all we hev!’ And then auld 
Timmery died, and his fwolk 
didn’t know what to do, so we 
just got the licence transferred, 
and came in at Martinmas. 
If it isn’t a gold-mine it’s a 
better place for bidin’ in than 
yon. But come in, come in oot 
0 this cold. Jacob!” she cried, 
as her huge spouse came peer- 
ing into the dimly lit room, 
“here’s Priscilla Hobbes come 
to see us, and her young man.” 

“ You're welcome! you're 
welcome!” said the worser half 
of the establishment, in a hoarse 
voice. 

“'There’s been a weddin’ here 
to-day,” explained Mrs Buck. 
“You mind o’ Pamela Gregor- 
won? Well, Pamela’s been 
weddit this mworning to young 
Tyson up at Moorhouse Broad 
Tops, and they’re off to Leeds 
for their honeymoon. And 
we've two or three lasses and a 
lad or two in wid us noo, and 
Ah believe they'll be dancing 
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befwore they break up. You 
mun stop and see.” 

“We can’t do that,” said 
Priscilla; and then as he fol- 
lowed the two upstairs Crome 
heard a whispered conversation, 
no doubt about himself. 

A dozen or more people were 
sitting round a _ well-covered 
tea-table in a large room, the 
gentler sex predominating. 
Some of them knew Priscilla 
and heartily welcomed her, and 
looked with no little curiosity 
at the tall well-dressed man 
who was her escort. Crome, 
two or three years ago, when 
he held an assured position in 
the world, would have thought 
nothing of Mrs Buck’s mistake, 
would indeed have been the first 
to laugh at it. Accustomed to 
electioneering, to canvassing in 
all its branches, to the open- 
hearted hospitality of Cumber- 
land farm-houses, it was no very 
new thing for him to find him- 
self one of such a gathering as 
was here, and in those happier 
days no feeling of awkwardness 
would have touched him: he 
would have chatted away quite 
comfortably about the wedding 
with his neighbours, and with his 
host about the weather and his 
sheep. But now he took the seat 
willingly allotted to him between 
two stalwart damsels with silent 
misery in his heart. Whatever 
the girl might think about it, 
it was hateful to him to be 
introduced in such a fashion, 
and from the bottom of his 
heart he cursed the indecision 
which was responsible for his 
sufferings. 

The table was loaded with 
good things — cold ham, beef, 
and pie, great piles of girdle- 
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cakes and buttered toast, cheese, 
marmalade and preserves. Some 
of the party were drinking tea, 
some beer. One young man 
with a long black moustache 
and black whiskers, cut off in 
a straight line between the 
upper part of his ear and his 
mouth, drank rum. This was 
the acknowledged leader of the 
revels, the beau of the feast. 
He had acted as best man in 
the morning, and was now the 
active moving spirit and wit 
of the room. Before he left the 
house Crome hated this man as 
he thought he had never hated 
one of his fellow-creatures be- 
fore. It was not that the man 
was intentionally rude; he only 
did what he would willingly have 
been done by under similar cir- 
cumstances. If he had come 
into the middle of a festive 
gathering such as this, with a 
pretty girl in his charge, he 
would have thought it not only 
reasonable but right and proper 
that allusion should be made to 
the fact ; he had not heard Mrs 
Buck’s introduction, but nothing 
of that kind was necessary ; his 
experienced eye took in the 
situation at once: here was a 
young fellow, a stranger, in 
company with an old friend of 
his; he must be made to feel 
at home, to be one of them- 
selves, and learn the good feeling 
and friendship which existed in 
the dale society. 

He insisted on Crome and 
Miss Hobbes not being separated 
for a moment; he called on the 
young ladies who sat on either 
side of the ci-devant squire 
to make room for her, as- 
suring them at the same time 
of his sympathy with them 
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for being so speedily torn away 
from such a desirable neighbour. 
When the giggling girls, enter- 
ing fully into the fun of the 
thing, continued to sit still, the 
groomsman insisted on _ his 
suggestion being carried out, 
and assured Crome that “his 
young lady” would not thank 
him afterwards for his polite- 
ness unless he insisted too. And 
it was not till the landlady saw 
that things were going too far 
that this irrepressible person 
was content to sit down, fully 
satisfied that he had maintained 
his character for ready and 
sparkling humour. When Pris- 
cilla saw Crome’s face grow 
stern instead of merely red, 
she gave Mrs Buck a kick 
under the table, and the good 
lady took the hint. 

“Well, now, that’s enough 
of your jokin’, Aaron. Dear 
me! who meade you chairman 
to-neet, Ah wonder? Ah doubt 
the rum’s been ower strang for 
you. Now, Bessy, and you, 
Annabel, just bide where you 
are, and look after the gentle- 
man; he’s likely to starve for 
all the care you’re takin’ of him. 
Him and Priscilla’s seen plenty 
o’ each other to-day, I daresay, 
and are glad to sit separate a 
bit.” Crome was aghast: was 
there never to be an end to 
these innuendos? Yet he felt 
how perfectly natural it was 
that the worthy people should 
jump to their conclusions ; and 
did he not deserve every bit 
of the misery he was under- 
going for his stupid folly? 
Was it wonderful that every 
one in the room believed that 
he was courting Miss Hobbes? 
He looked at his watch oftener 
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perhaps than good breeding 
would have allowed: never did 
an hour pass so slowly, and 
it was an indescribable relief 
to him when at last they got 
away. 

To Priscilla the day had been 
one of almost perfect happiness. 
But when she said Good night 
to her companion she added, 
with a little hesitation, “ You 
didn’t think it forward of me, 
Mr Crome, to ask you to go 
with me to-day, did you?” 

“Of course not,” he replied ; 
“how could it have been? It 
was very kind of you to think 
of me.” 

But it was something of a 
relief to Crome that a week 
or so after this outing a 
message—not unexpected alto- 
gether—arrived from old Mr 
Booth asking his niece to go 


The surveyors in whose office 
Crome was a subordinate were 
engaged in the preliminary 
working out of a great water 
scheme for the supply of a 
large town, and with this in 
view had been for some time 
examining an extensive fell 
district, in the middle of which 
was Hindfell, the farm owned 
by Priscilla’s uncle; and not 
very long after her departure 
it became his duty to go down 
there and get some particu- 
lars which were wanted in the 
office. “Mr Booth knows you 
are coming,” said the partner 
who gave the instructions, “so 
will you call at the house after 
you have done what you can 
in this little matter and speak 
a pleasant word to the old 
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back to her old home and look 
after it for him. So she went: 
willing or unwilling, such a 
message had to be obeyed. 
Crome missed her just as he 
would have missed the pleasant 
face of any kindly neighbour— 
missed her the more because 
he had so few neighbours, and 
none perhaps who could be 
called kindly. Till within the 
last two or three years he had 
been a comparatively rich man, 
living in good society; and 
when absolute ruin, through 
no fault of his own, turned 
him for the time into a 
surveyors office, he found 
it almost impossible to make 
friends with the people with 
whom only he was brought 
in contact,—kind people they 
were many of them, and good 
people, but not of his order. 


gentleman? We hear he is a 
rather difficult person to deal 
with, and we must try and 
keep him in a good humour. 
And I should like to know 
what he thinks of the pro- 
posed survey of the district. 
Make it clear to him that he 
is only one of very many who 
will have their premises in- 
vaded.” Crome went some- 
what unwillingly to his work. 
He thought he hardly wanted 
to see Miss Hobbes again so 
soon, but he had of course no 
option in the matter. 

About four o’clock he had 
finished his work, and having 
some time to spare before he 
was due down at the farm, 
he walked up to the top of 
a long slope which stretched 
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above him to see what sort of 
a country lay on its other side. 
He lit a pipe, and sat down 
on a great stone, which had 
perhaps lain there, old and 
weather - beaten, in the days 
when cave hyenas rambled 
over the fells and mammoths 
pastured in the plain below. 
There are not many places in 
the kingdom where such a view 
as that on which he looked then 
is to be seen. The fir and 
heather in the south, in Surrey 
or Devon, often remind a man 
of the land which is more 
especially their home ; but there 
was nothing Highland or South 
Country in the face of nature 
here. There were no fir-trees, 
no wood indeed of any kind, 
and very little heather; hills, 
but none sharp or jagged, all 
rounded and green to the top. 
The enclosures were very large, 
and they were invariably di- 
vided from each other by very 
high cockly-built stone walls. 
There was hardly any arable 
land to be seen, just small 
patches round the farm-stead- 
ings away down.in the low 
country. The land was chiefly 
rushy pasture, and though be- 
low the warm early sun had 
forced some green out of the 
meadows, up here everything 
was as yet grey and yellow. 
The air, though sharp, had 
something mellow in it; this 
fell air bears a high character 
in the opinion of those who 
pay attention to such things, 
and that which hangs or blows 
over this particular place pos- 
sesses the power of discolouring 


the little bits of chemically 
prepared paper which are de- 
livered over to it sooner we 
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believe than any other in the 
kingdom. It was a still after- 
noon, the bleat of a sheep came 
down on what faint breeze 
there was for nearly a mile, 
and you would have to walk 
far farther than you expected 
across the soft coarse turf be- 
fore you got to where the pee- 
wits were calling, and wheeling 
about in their strange weary- 
looking flight. Far away two 
masses of smoke rose up into 
the sky —one from a seaport 
town, and the other from a 
large mining village ; but both 
were ata distance which soft- 
ened and hid any ugly details. 
From where the watcher sat 
a man could travel right away 
into Yorkshire almost without 
crossing a public road. 

Soon after arriving at his 
outlook Crome’s eye had been 
caught by a smoke on the edge 
of the fell some half a mile 
away—it would be dense for a 
little, and then grow fainter, 
and soon die out altogether, to 
appear again a few minutes 
later in a different place. He 
watched it lazily till the half 
hour he had given himself was 
up, and then knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and rose to go. 
He had scarcely started when 
the smoke again showed up, 
this time in a longer line; the 
wind was rising a little, and he 
could see the long flames now 
rapidly running over the dry 
grass, and getting nearer and 
nearer to a large patch of 
heather, the only dark place 
visible on the hillside. “That 
will go now,” thought the man. 
He climbed on to the top of the 
wall and tried to make out how 
far the fire was from the 
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heather, and whether he had 
time to watch the destruction 
which was rapidly approaching 
it. As he stood precariously 
balancing himself, he fancied he 
heard a cry. As far as he 
could judge, there was only one 
person looking after the blaze, 
and if so there seemed a likeli- 
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hood of more ground being 
burnt than had been bargained 
for. He went on a little 
farther, and was able to see 
plainly that the muir - burner 
was alone and in_ difficul- 
ties, and then he ran quickly 
down the slope to give his 
help. 


VI. 


Long before Crome reached 
the fiercely burning grass he 
made out that the fire-raiser 
was a woman, and he was hardly 
surprised to find that it was a 
woman he knew. 

“Hulloa! Miss Hobbes,” he 
_cried, “you have got into 
trouble! what a fire! Is there 
no one to help you?” 

Priscilla had been having a 
desperate fight with the most 
dangerous of the elements. 
Little did she think when, for 
old associations’ sake, she 
started a small blaze in a safe 
corner that she was committing 
herself to such a labour as this. 
Her face was scarlet with heat 
and exertion, her hat was hang- 
ing on the back of her head, 
and her hair was anyhow: the 
little switch with which at first 
she had been able to control 
matters soon became worn and 
useless, and long before the 
man joined her she had slipped 
off her thick petticoat, and was 
now following up the most 
exposed side of the long sheet 
of fire, vainly trying to smother 
it. Though she was much more 
surprised at Crome’s appear- 
ance than he was at hers, she 
had no breath to greet him 
with. “Help me!” she panted, 
and on she went, bringing her 


strange weapon down with 
mighty whacks on the burning 
grass; sometimes driven back 
by the fierce far-leaping flames 
and dense suffocating smoke, 
but always returning bravely 
again to renew the attack. 

The proper weapon for deal- 
ing with a hill-fire, whether it 
be of heather or grass, is a good 
birch besom with a six- or 
eight-foot handle, and if the 
pinch comes on you and you 
are without such an instrument, 
you must do as Priscilla did, 
doff one or other garment and 
use it: there is no other way. 
Whatever it is, of the male or 
female kind, it is a poor sub- 
stitute for the besom, and is 
likely to come out of the fray 
very much the worse for the 
treatment it gets there. So 
it was with a good deal of 
unwillingness that Crome pulled 
off his jacket and set himself to 
work. A muir-burning was no 
new experience to him, and he 
loved the strong aromatic smell, 
and the crackling flames, and 
the look of the sun shining 
through the smoke like a great 
crimson ball. But then he had 
always been used to work at it 
with a dozen strapping men 
behind him. 


For ten minutes or more the 
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two wrought together almost in 
silence. Sometimes, when the 
breeze strengthened a little, 
the flame ran over the dead 
white grass as if it had been 
steeped in paraffin, and then 
they despaired. When the 
breeze dropped, the fire slack- 
ened, and they went at it with 
renewed vigour. The black 
patch lengthened behind them, 
its fiery head crept like some 
great dragon nearer and nearer 
to the heather, thirsting to con- 
sumeit. But at last the workers 
got the upper hand ; broke into 
its flames, got in at the very 
heart itself, and stamped it 
fairly out: the danger was 
over. 

Priscilla. threw herself ex- 
hausted on the grass, her face 
more scarlet than ever, her 
whole body shaking. Crome 
was in little better plight. 
They lay there without speak- 
ing for a minute or two. When 
she had to some extent recov- 
ered her breath the girl sat up, 
clasped her knees, and looked 
mournfully at the blackened 
garment beside her. “It was a 
new one!” she gasped, and 
Crome examined his weapon. 
A few minutes before it had 
been a well-cut, well - fitting 
Harris - tweed jacket; now a 
tramp would look askance at 
it if he came across it at the 
roadside. 

“ What will Uncle Zach say?” 
asked Miss Hobbes. Crome felt 
unable to suggest anything : he 
heartily wished that his busi- 
ness had not taken him in this 
particular direction on this par- 
ticular afternoon. 

“Tt wouldn’t have done very 
much harm if we had let it 
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burn,” he said; “it was hardly 
worth such a fight to save it.” 

“The sheep always come here 
in snow-time,” explained Pris- 
cilla. “I don’t know what he 
would have said if it had all 
been burnt. He’ll be very angry 
as it is.” She looked at her 
companion with melancholy 
black eyes ; but Crome, lament- 
ing his coat, cared nothing for 
Mr Booth’s feelings. 

“TI think I had better go 
down to the house and tell 
him,” said the girl. “I’m very 
much obliged to you; it would 
all have been burnt if you 
hadn’t come when you did.” 
Then Crome explained that he 
also was due at the farm that 
afternoon. 

“Tm glad of that!” said 
she heartily; “but I’m afraid 
he'll be very disagreeable: he’s 
very cross about the water 
people coming on his land. 
He says he'll Oh, here - 
he is!” exclaimed the girl; 
“oh dear! here’s Uncle Zach 
coming along, and I know he'll 
be very angry.” Then Crome 
was aware of a figure slowly 
climbing over the fence at the 
bottom of the big pasture-field 
in which they were. 

In the days of his youth Mr 
Zachariah Booth had _ stood. 
nearly six feet five in his 
stockings, and even now, with 
the burden of many years on 
his shoulders, he had not lost 
much of his height. He had 
been a mighty wrestler, the 
champion of a wide district, 
the terror of most of those 
who encountered him, or, in 
the phraseology of the ring, 
“lay down” to him without 
encountering him. He could 
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lift a table—so country folk 
said, without specifying what 
sort of a table they meant— 
in his teeth; he could throw 
a twelve-stone man over his 
shoulder, and sometimes did it, 
never caring how much the 
man gsuffered in the operation. 
Now the grey homespun clothes 
hung loosely on the enormous 
frame, and as Crome looked at 
him he was somehow reminded 
of the giants whose portraits 
are to be seen in fairy - tale 
books, or in some editions of 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ His 
huge hands, thickly covered 
with blue veins, seemed strong 
enough to belong to that mighty 
man depicted by Cruikshank 
who could squeeze water out 
of a stone. He had pointed 
brass-bound clogs on his feet, 
and a worn fur cap on his 
head. Below the cap brown 
eyes peered, thatched with im- 
mense shaggy grey eyebrows. 
His face was clean shaved, or 
at any rate the strong stubble 
which covered the lined lip and 
chin showed that it was so 
shaved on Sunday. This son 
of Anak came stiffly across 
the field towards the two, and 
when he got within fifty yards 
of them he stopped, and, lean- 
ing on his stick, waited their 
approach. 

“Oh, Uncle Zach!” cried 
Priscilla, when still far away, 
and with a voice in which 
there was certainly something 
of apprehension—“ I lit a little 
bit of grass in the three-neuked 
field, and it got away from me 
and burnt on to the heather. 
But we saved the big bit.” 

“Ky, ey,” grunted the giant, 
still stiffly planted, and looking 
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from one to the other. ‘ Mebbe 
thoo thowt t’ three-neuked field 
was thy own.” 

“No, Uncle Zach,” said Pris- 
cilla. “I’m very sorry; but it 
will give a grand bite for the 
stirks later on.” 

“Sartinly thoo mun _hev 
thowt sae. An’ whoa’s this 
lad wi’ thee?” 

“T happened to be not far 
off at the time,” said Crome, 
seeing his companion rather at 
a loss what to say. “I have 
been here part of the day 
looking over the place from 
Messrs Boyd’s office.” 

“ An’ thoo was to hev bin 
here at four,” said Mr Booth, 
dragging a watch which bore 
due proportion to himself out 
of his breeches pocket; ‘an’ 
noo it’s better nor five. Ah’ll 
gie thee a bit o' my mind, 
young man. When thoo hes 
to wark, wark, and when thoo 
gaes courtin’, see to thy lass; 
but niver mix the two the- 
gither, or thoo’ll niver find 
breed for thysell—let aleane 
annuder,” 

Priscilla flushed as red as 
a poppy, and Crome found 
some difficulty in making a 
civil reply. “It was by acci- 
dent we met,” he said; “I am 
glad I was some little use. 
And I don’t think there is 
much harm done.” 

“Nit at all,” replied the 
giant ; “it'll be gey good for the 
stirks at t? back end. An’ what 
does thoo know aboot stirks, or 
owt else — except mebbe a 
young lass?” 

It was only the remembrances 
of the instructions he had had 
in the office which prevented 
Crome from making a sharp 
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retort. As civilly as he could 
he said a few words to the 
farmer about the proposed sur- 
vey, and then bade good night 
to the two, raising his cap to 
the girl as he walked off. Pris- 
cilla came close up to her uncle. 
“He’s spoilt his coat helping 
me,” she whispered eagerly, 
“and he’s a gentleman; it’s a 
shame to treat him like that.” 
So before Crome had gone a 
hundred yards, the old man 
stopped him. 

“Hey, measter,” he cried in 
a voice that was more like a 
bellow than a roar, “Ah meant 
nowt bit daffin’; stop till Ah 
cum to thee! Thoo'd best 
cum to t’ hoose, and Ah’ll gie 
thee a glass o’ milk.” 

“T have a train to catch at 
six,” answered Crome. 

“Train! thoo'll git nea train 
noo till efter nine! Next un 
ull be oot o’ t’ station in ten 
minutes.” 

“No train till nine!” 

“Nei. Thoo’d best cum to 
t’? hoose to clean thysell, and 
than thoo can ga doon to t’ 
public-hoose for thy supper.” 
Crome stood uncertain, looking 
at his blackened arms, till they 
joined him. ‘“ Well,” asked the 
farmer, “ist thoo cumin’, or 
isn’t thoo?” 

“T’ll come in and wash my. 
hands,” he said, and they went 
on together. 

The house stood up bare and 
gaunt before them, like its 
master. It was built of grey 
whinstone, and the ivy which 
in older days had been allowed 
to creep here and there over its 
walls had all been pulled down 
by its present owner. You can- 
not often watch a farmyard for 
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many minutes without seeing 
some signs of life about it, or 
at any rate without hearing 
some sounds which show that 
life exists. But this evening 
there was no movement about 
the old place. Mr Booth had 
got most of the Jand laid down 
to grass, and work being here 
well forward, had sent his men 
and horses over to a led-farm 
he had some miles away. He 
kept no dairy stock at Hindfell ; 
the byres were empty, and store 
bullocks wandered about the 
meadows which were not in- 
tended for the scythe. And so 
there was no chatter or laughter 
about the place, “When Tom 
came home from labour, or Ciss 
from milking rose,” as old 
Bishop Corbet sang long ago; 
no cries to cattle, or neighing 
of horses, or barking of dogs. 
There was no living creature to 
be seen or heard outside. 

An untidy bare-armed girl 
met them in the kitchen: as 
far as Crome saw, she was the 
only servant in the great ram- 
bling house. “Thoo’llfind watter 
in t’ sink,” said Mr Booth, and 
that was indeed all there was 
there, till the girl, probably at 
Priscilla’s instigation, brought 
him a towel and a bit of soap. 
While he was “cleaning him- 
self” a conversation between 
the uncle and niece was carried 
on in the adjoining kitchen, in 
so low a voice on her part that 
he heard nothing, and in such 
sonorous speech on his that he 
could not help hearing all. 

“Stop to supper! thoo’ll be 
wantin’ him to bide a’ neet 
next! an’ where div ye think 
supper for three fwolk is to cum 
fra?” Then in a still louder 
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roar, “Thoo’ll git a rasher, and 
find an egg or two! an’ wha’s 
to pay for owder rasher or eggs? 
tell me that, ma lass! Thoo'll 
pay for ’t? thoo mun hev mair 
brass than Ah ken o’ then, if 
thoo can gah and find rashers for 
a’ the tramps thoo meets!” 
Some curiosity, and some idea 
he would act in some sense as a 
shield to the girl, determined 
Crome to stay. “After all,” 
he thought, “this old farmer is 
hardly human, and it doesn’t 
matter much what he says, and 
it is perhaps better for me to 
take the brunt of his wrath from 
the girl.” 

The evening was chilly, but 
only a very small heap of coal 
was alight in a corner of the 
immense kitchen fireplace, which 
looked as if it had been little 
altered since the year 1533, 
when, as the long shiny lintel- 
stone above showed, “THIS HOUS 
WAS BVILLED BY F.H. AND M.R.” 
The settle on one side of the 
fireplace, the table, the shelves 
and backing to them, the wains- 
cot, and the rafters, were all 
oak, roughly fashioned at first, 
but now smoothed more or less 
by age and wear. But the two 
first bits of furniture alone bore 
their original colour—all the 
rest had been ruthlessly white- 
washed. The 
with worn uneven flags, and 
the only decent bit of furniture 
in the room was a tall clock in 
a corner by the dresser, at the 
top of which was a picture of a 
shepherd coming home with his 
flock at night. 

After tea the old giant 
thawed a little, and became, if 
not genial, less morose. He 
kicked off his clogs, though he 
still kept on his cap; he pulled 
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his chair closer up to the fire, 
and invited his guest to take 
his place on the settle, and he 
produced from a cupboard a 
half-bottle of rum. “It’s nit 
the varra best,” he said, helping 
himself to a small glassful and 
passing the bottle on, “bit I 
gat it varra cheap. There was 
a man doin’ summat to the top 
o’ t? puncheon ya neet—mebbe 
summat he'd hev better let 
aleane—an’hecoupedin. Fwolk 
find a pair o’ legs stickin’ oot 
ot? puncheon whan they cam’ 
in t’ mwornin’, bit t’ chap below 
was varra laal use for owt bit 
buryin’. Ah gat—mebbe twenty 
gallon o’ t’ rum, an’ Ah can’t say 
Ah nwotish owt wrang wid it. 
Though happen udder fwolk 
might.” The last words were 
given as an extra warning, in 
case the grim story had not 
its desired effect. The old man 
swallowed the rum with in- 
creased gusto when he noticed 
his guest let his alone ; he rolled 
the fiery liquid about in his 
cheek, and slowly grated his 
teeth as it were in approval 
over it. He grew more com- 
municative as the drink warmed 
him, and dilated on the hard- 
ships and wrongs of farmers, 
especially of those who hap- 
pened to farm their own land. 

‘An’ sae thoo’s efter t’ lass?” 
he said suddenly, after they 
had sat in silence for a little 
while. Priscilla had left the 
room. 

“Nothing of the kind!” an- 
swered Crome angrily. “I wish 
you'd get that idea out of your 
head! I told you how we hap- 
pened to meet.” 

“ Ky, ey, bit thoo didn’t tell 
me thoo an’ she lived in t’ 


seame hoose in t’ town—in t’ 
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seame room for what Ah ken. 
She tellt me that hersell.” 

“'There’s no secret about it,” 
said Crome, checking a very 
angry reply. “It was by ac- 
cident too that we had rooms 
in the same house. And now 
I must go.” 

“Ky, ey,’ said Mr Booth, 
“well, Ah’se nowt to do wid 
her; she’s nowt to me: fwolk 
thinks she'll mebbe git farm 
when Ah’se deid ; it ull happen 
be a gey lang time afwore Ah 
is deid ; any man as tak’s her 
mun tak’ her in her shift. 
Wills is queer things, and sae’s 
land, and sae’s munny, and 
neabody kens hoo they may 
gah—and hoo they mayna 
gah. Nut that Ah’ve owder 
land or munny to will away ; 
land’s mwortgaged, an’ munny 
—munny’s——” He found it 
difficult to say on the spur of 
the moment what had become 
of his capital, and he took 
another mouthful of rum, and 
looked wrathfully at his com- 
panion. 

“Good night then,” said 
Crome again. “And good 
night, Miss Hobbes,’ he said 
to Priscilla, who had just come 
into the room, “I must be off.” 

“Nea—thoo mun bide now. 
Thoo’ll git nea train to-neet.” 

“There’s one at ten minutes 
to nine,” exclaimed Crome quick- 
ly. ‘You said so yourself.” 

“Ten minutes afwore eight 
Ah sud hev said. Bit it maks 
laal odds: t’ lasses ‘ull mak up 
a bed for thee.” 

“Mr Booth,” said Crome, 
sternly, “you had no right to 
make me lose my train. And 
now I will go on to the nearest 
village and sleep there.” 

“Varra weel,” replied the old 
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man, indifferently, ‘please thy- 
sell; thoo’s been at ‘ Warld’s 
End’ afwore. Ah thowt Ah’d 
mebbe hev gitten thee to sign 
thy neame to a bit paper Ah 
hev ready,— to witness my 
neame like.” 

“Tm afraid you must get 
some one else to do that,” said 
the indignant Crome. “I must 
be off at once.” 

“Thoo mun please thysell, 
then. It was my will Ah 
wanted to git shot on.” 

“TI can’t help that,” said 
Crome. 

“ An’ it ‘ull happen mak’ sum 
odds to t’ lass here, whedder it’s 
signed or nut.” 

Crome looked at Priscilla, 
who started up from the settle 
at the mention of her name. 

“T don’t think I’m a proper 
person to witness your will,” 
said the young man. He took 
up his hat and stick. Priscilla 
came forward a little: she 
held herself so that her uncle 
could not see her face; but he 
saw it, and pitied her from the 
bottom of his heart. “Won't 
you do it?” she whispered 
imploringly. 

Once more Crome hesitated. 
After all, he had better witness 
the will. If Miss Hobbes was 
to lose anything by its not 
being signed at once—such a 
thing was unlikely, but not im- 
possible—he would be to blame 
for it. ‘Very well,” he said, 
“T’ll witness it. But please get 
it at once.” 

“Sit thee doon and Ah’ll nut 
keep thee lang,” said old Mr 
Booth. “Mebbe—sum day— 
thoo’ll be glad thoo’s done it. 
Ah’Il nut be lang in finding it,” 
and he slowly left the room and 
climbed the creaking staircase. 
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The two young people stood 
side by side by the fire for five 
minutes without speaking, and 
then Crome became impatient. 
“T wish he would come!” he 
said. “I cannot wait.” 

For a little longer Priscilla 
remained silent, and then she 
burst out— 

“Oh, Mr Crome! please — 
please — be patient! If you 
anger him now maybe he'll 
not sign it, and then I'll lose 
everything !” 

“ But,” said Crome, “how do 
you know that you will gain 
anything by this will? It may 
do you harm, not good.” 

“Oh no—no; he’s often told 
me he’d a will made out leaving 
the farm to the hospital, and 
another leaving it and money 
too tome. And this will be for 
me. He'll not be long. Oh! 
please wait — just a little 
while !” 

“Of course I will wait,” said 
the man kindly, “and don’t be 
distressed. You see I’ve really 
nothing particular to do to- 
night, and I'll wait an hour 
if it’s necessary.” 

So again they stood by the 
fire, and Crome surveyed in 
the flickering light his sur- 
roundings in the gloomy room : 
the worm - eaten fiddle - back 
chairs, which had probably 
supported many generations of 
the family Hobbes; the black- 
framed funeral notices on the 
wall; the blue-coated shepherd 
on the clock, who never got 
any nearer to his home. 

After a long wait they heard 
the staircase begin to creak and 
groan again, and presently Mr 
Booth reappeared. 

“T’ will slippit at back o’ t’ 
kist,” he explained, “an’ Ah’ll 
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need t’ staff to poke it oot. 
Bit Ah’ll sune do that—when 
Ah gits ma breathin’ agean.” 

He was panting with his ex- 
ertions. Crome looked hope- 
lessly at Priscilla: it was easy 
to read the girl’s face —even 
her tightly twisted hands. 

Mr Booth poured himself out 
another small allowance of rum. 
“Cum,” he said, “thoo’d best 
bide the neet.” And once 
again, that day, Crome hesi- 
tated, and then gave way. 
“What else,” he thought help- 
lessly, ‘can I do? If I gol 
may do great harm to that 
poor girl. And what real 
reason is there for my going? 
If I had only stood firm this 
morning!” When this was at 
last settled, Priscilla called the 
servant, and went away to 
make arrangements about the 
room, and Crome had to sit 
down on his hard chair, and 
watch his host, and listen to 
his strange talk. Old Zachar- 
iah was, for him, somewhat 
garrulous that night—perhaps 
it was the unusual fact of a 


listener, albeit an unwilling 
one, being present; perhaps 
the strong rum had some 


effect. At any rate, instead of 
sitting for the most part in 
glum silence as he had done 
before, the farmer considerably 
thawed, and after a while 
Crome, in spite of himself, 
was first interested and then 
to a certain extent fascinated 
by what he heard: strangely 
told bits of wild stories about 
ancient deeds, for the most part 
evil ones, connected with the 
district ; of robberies and still 
greater crimes; of sheep-steal- 
ing, when to steal a sheep was 
death; of foul courts where 
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prisoners were tried, and gibbets 
on which they swung later— 
perhaps for years. After a 
time the old man went on with 
one reminiscence after another, 
and paid scant attention to his 
companion. “That minds me,” 
—and he was off into another 
maze of ill-doing, what he said 
gaining something in the tell- 
ing by the broad accent and 
strong old harsh voice. 

So for an hour or more 
Crome listened more attentively 
than he could have thought 
possible. Then about ten the 
farmer suddenly stood up. 
“Noo for t’ will,” he exclaimed, 
and from one of his great 
pockets he produced a long 
envelope. 

“Why, I thought it was up- 
stairs !” Crome exclaimed before 
he could stop himself. 

“Well, well, Ah sed sa, na 
doot, bit it was to git thee 
to bide. Ah likes thee féace; 
Ah thowt thoo’d like to help 
t’ lass. An’ she’ll be better for 
ma néame at boddom o’ this.” 

He took two folded papers 
out of the envelope, and opened 
one, putting on an immense 
horn-rimmed pair of spectacles 
to read it. “This un,” he said, 
holding it towards Crome, “is t’ 
paper as leaves a’ t’ brass an’ 
land Ah hev to t’ horspital in 
t? town. Ah pit ma néame to it 
a year bye.” As he finished 
speaking he threw it into the 
fire. “This un,” he went on, 
looking at the other, “leaves 
land and hoaf o’ t’ brass to t’ 
lass. An’ Ah’ll write ma néame 
to it.” He took it to the 
great table, and Crome stood 
behind him, and in the flicker- 
ing light watched him shak- 
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ingly write his name all cross- 
wise and sprawling on the blue 
paper. When the signature 
was witnessed, Mr Booth, leav- 
ing the document lying there, 
once again helped himself to 
the rum. 

“Thoo’s done t’ lass a good 
turn,” he said again, “an’ thoo 
may do thysell one too, if thoo 
likes. She'll hev thee, I’se 
warrant! Cush! Ah knows 
thoo’s a gentle-folk,” noticing 
Crome’s swift-coming annoy- 
ance, “bit she’s a fine lass. 
An’,” pointing to the paper, 
“there’s mair nor sebben thoo- 
sand pund here!” 

This delicate suggestion was 
made just before Priscilla’s 
return to the kitchen, and 
shortly afterwards the old far- 
mer somewhat summarily dis- 
missed his guest. “ Ah’ll bide 
a bit, and tak’ a smeuk jit,” 
he said; “but if thoo’s for na 
mair rum mebbe thoo’d like to 
see thy bed.” 

Priscilla showed him to his 
room. “Did you do it?” she 
asked breathless, directly the 
door was shut behind them. 

“T signed the will, Miss 
Hobbes,” said Crome, “so it’s 
all right. And now mind you 
keep on good terms with your 
uncle: I don’t suppose he'll 
alter it if you do that.” 

It was a long time before 
Crome got to sleep: the big 
bedroom was both stuffy and 
cold, and the bed-clothes were 
as heavy as if they had been 
backed with sand. He listened 
for a long time to the pattering 
of a rat in the wainscot, and 
the occasional bay of a dog 
outside, but at last he dropped 
off to sleep. 
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He awoke with a great start ; 
again he heard the baying of a 
dog, but now surely inside the 
house and not out. He lay 
listening, and it came again, 
the strange unhappy cry made 
by a lost dog. It came again, 
and then there was a gentle 
tap at his door, and it was half 
opened. ‘ 

“Mr Crome! are you awake? 
do you hear the dog? what can 
be the matter?” 

“Isn’t it your uncle’s dog, 
shut up somewhere?” sug- 
gested the man. 

“Yes, it’s ‘Help.’ But he was 
in the kitchen; why should he 
howl like that! it frightens 
me! will you come and see?” 

Cursing with all his might 
and main the fates which had 
of late forced him to do so 
many things he did not wish to 


do, Crome partially dressed, 
and joined Priscilla, who was 


waiting in the passage. It was 
just three o’clock. The girl 
stood there with bare feet and 
only a big cloak over her night- 
dress, and he could see by her 
face, now deeply flushed and 
now quite white, that she was 
very much alarmed. He took 
her candle, and led the way 
softly down the passage and 
the creaking staircase into the 
kitchen. 

The fire was still burning, the 
candle had long since spluttered 
out. Mr Booth sat at the head 
of his big table in the middle of 
the room; the fur cap was on 
his head, which rested on the 
table between his arms. The 
collie “ Help” had also climbed 
up, and lay there with his nose 
stretched out flat and a fright- 
ened look in hiseyes. The moon 
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shone over the top of the great 
shutter, which hid the lower 
half of the window, full upon 
the man. 

And no more for lightness 
could the moon give light unto 
him: for old Mr Booth there 
was to be no more walking 
about the farm in his pointed 
clogs; no more rating of farm 
servants, no more trafficking in 
the market, no more going of 
journeys—saving one. 

The man and the woman 
stared at each other for a time 
without speaking. That which 
is the most regular and certain 
of all the certainties of the world 
seemed to them, then, impossible. 
Crome said what commonplaces 
of condolence he could think of 
—and was almost choked in the 
saying of them. After a while 
Priscilla took up the open will 
and, leaning on the table, began 
to read it. Suddenly she gave a 
startled cry, and he, coming to 
her side, read also. Just above 
the two signatures on which the 
ink had so lately dried he read 
this: “I revoke all former wills 
and testaments, and I bequeath 
all my property, real and per- 
sonal, to the County Infirmary 
at Carlisle.” 

With a scream of indignation 
Priscilla snatched the paper 
from the table and, tearing it in 
two, crammed it into the fire. 
Her cloak fell off her shoulders, 
and, as she stood there, Crome, 
staring at her, could think of 
nothing—of nothing at such a 
time—save how in the old fairy 
tale a woman prayed that she 
might have a daughter as red as 
blood, as white as snow, and as 
black as ebony. 

GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 
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WE are so accustomed to 
rely on the courage, the con- 
fidence, and the administrative 
capacity of our countrymen, 
that we do not always pay 
sufficient honour to those who, 
by the exercise of these qualities, 
have built our empire. The 
biography of John Jacob, one 
of the last of the great servants 
of the East India Company, 
does, therefore, good service in 
arousing us to the perception of 
what we owe to the men whose 
intellect and strength enable 
them to confront and grapple 
with the duties and perils 
of imperial sovereignty. The 
story of his life has been too 
long left untold, and all who 
take a pride in England’s 


worthies will be grateful to Mr 
Shand for making John Jacob 
known to them, and for having 
done it with a judicious and 
reticent hand. It is difficult to 


sketch in plain speech his 
character, for the imagination 
is fascinated by the strong 
nature and the darting and 
vigorous intellect of the man. 
He was the daring leader of 
cavalry, with a dash of ancient 
chivalry, and he organised a 
military system. He subdued 
the proud and warlike mountain- 
eers of the Afghan and Beloo- 
chee frontier, and over them he 

uired a remarkable influence. 
He liked them, and treated them 
kindly or sternly as the case 
required, but always with 


justice and honesty. By von- 
structing roads, digging canals, 
and the encouragement of 
agriculture and commerce, he 
converted what was a desert 
waste into a thriving agricul- 
tural community. He wrote as 
well as he fought and governed. 
His judgments may be often 
hasty and his economics open 
to question ; but in his letters 
and despatches, as in his con- 
duct of war and government, 
there is a masculine sense and 
vigour united to imaginative 
power. His views regarding 
some of the most delicate and 
intricate problems of adminis- 
tration cannot be too closely 
studied by the statesman, and 
his opinions regarding our 
military system may be service- 
able in this time. Many of his 
suggestions regarding army re- 
form, which he had so long 
pressed in vain on the Govern- 
ment, were adopted after a 
mutiny he had long foretold 
had shaken to its foundation 
our Indian empire. 

On the 11th of January 1812, 
three years before the battle of 
Waterloo, John Jacob was born 
at Woolavington, in Somerset- 
shire. He was the fifth son of 
Stephen Long Jacob, vicar of 
the parish, who came of an old 
country stock whose healthy 
minds had been developed by 
culture and study. The Jacob 
lads were reared in simple 
living and the restraints of an 
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honourable poverty, a training 
which enables high or low, 
civilians or soldiers, to play 
their part in life with advan- 
tage. The vicar, owing to a 
slender income, had to teach his 
own boys, and John Jacob on 
receiving his cadetship went 
straight from his father’s 
vicarage to Addiscombe, the 
Military College of the East 
India Company, which did such 
a splendid work in its day, and 
sent to the Indian army such 
soldiers as Eldred Pottinger, 
Henry Lawrence, James Brind, 
Napier of Magdala, and Roberts 
of Candahar. In January 
1828, John Jacob, having 
been appointed to the Bombay 
Artillery, set sail for India, 
where thirty years of strenuous 
labour awaited him, and where 
he made his sepulchre. Imme- 
diately after his arrival at 


Bombay he began to work 
diligently at his profession, and 
for seven years he had the best 
training a young soldier can 


have —regimental duty. He 
was then intrusted with a small 
detached command, and he 
held an administrative post in 
Gujerat when the first Afghan 
war broke the long peace in 
which India had reposed. 

The base of our operations 
for the first invasion of Afghan- 
istan lay in Sind, and in 1838 
John Jacob sailed with his bat- 
tery for Kurrachee, then a small 
fishing village, now one of the 
great seaports of our Indian 
empire. He accompanied as far 
as Sukkur the Bombay column 
of the army of the Indus under 
the command of Sir John Keane. 
Here he and Lieutenant Corry 
of her Majesty’s 17th Regiment 
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were left behind in charge of 
150 Europeans, chosen from 
every regiment of the army, 
Royal and Company, and from 
every troop of horse and com- 
pany of foot artillery. But 
Jacob soon had an opportunity 
of showing his skill and daring 
in war. No sooner had Keane 
and his army passed the Bolan 
than the predatory tribes in- 
habiting the mountains which 
run along the entire frontier of 
Sind from the Bolan to the sea 
attacked his line of communi- 
cation. They cut off his envoys 
and murdered his messengers. 
By negotiations and offers of 
money vain efforts were made 
to obtain a safe passage through 
their lowland territory. The 
chiefs were deaf to all per- 
suasion and scorned every offer. 
Then it was determined to try 
force. In June 1839 a detach- 
ment was ordered to proceed 
from Sukkur and Shikarpoor 
against Beja Khan, a stout old 
bandit, the head of the Doomb- 
kees, one of the principal clans, 
and Jacob was now directed to 
choose men from the Europeans 
to form a company of artillery 
to proceed with the force to 
Kutchee, the great arid plain 
between the mountains and 
Sind, the country of the “ blasts 
of death.” Having selected 
twenty artillerymen and twenty 
men belonging to the infantry, 
Jacob with Lieutenant Corry 
marched from Sukkur on the 
3rd of June. “The season,” 
writes Jacob, “was one of in- 
tense heat, which has never since 
been equalled : the thermometer 
in the hospital-shed at Shikar- 
poor stood commonly at 130°, 
and on several days reached the 
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astonishing height of 140°. One 
day it even stood at 143°. The 
wind appeared like a blast from 
a furnace, and this even at 
midnight.” On the first day’s 
march of ten miles seven of 
the soldiers were struck dead by 
the heat, and Lieutenant Corry 
was brought in dying. “The 
poor fellow rallied a little at 
night, but as the heat returned 
next day he also relapsed and 
died.” Before reaching Shikar- 
poor, out of a detachment of 
two officers and forty men, one 
officer and fifteen men had been 
struck dead. The military au- 
thorities somewhat tardily re- 
alised that it was impossible 
at such a season to prosecute 
the proposed expedition, and the 
attempt was abandoned till the 
following October. Early in 
that month Major Billamore 
with about 500 Native Infantry, 


a single bullock battery of two 
24-pounder howitzers and one 
6-pounder gun, set forth to 
chastise the wild tribes of 


Eastern Beloochistan. As it 
was thought unadvisable to have 
any Europeans with the force, 
Lieutenant Jacob was ordered 
to form a native company of 
artillery. He selected some men 
from the Bombay 5th Regiment 
of Native Infantry, whose men 
were, Jacob states, perfect speci- 
mens of the Bombay sepoys as 
described by Sir John Malcolm, 
“The true descendants of See- 
vagi’s mountain rats, whom not 
all the pride and power of the 
armies of Hindustan could pre- 
vent from marching to the gates 
of Delhi.” Jacob himself de- 
scribes them as “small and not 
at all good-looking, but of an 
amazing energy and activity, 
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and full of zeal and courage, 
and with sinews that no labour 
could tire, and hearts that no 
danger could taint.” It is well 
to bear in mind that the Sikhs, 
Afghans, and Goorkas are not 
the only warlike races from 
whom we can recruit our Indian 
army. 

The little force crossed the 
desert and proceeded without 
opposition to Chuttur and 
Pooligee, two townships be- 
longing to Beja Khan, who 
with his people fled to the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Major Bil- 
lamore represented at head- 
quarters that without cavalry 
he could not act effectively 
against tribes of horsemen, and 
a detachment of 180 irregular 
horse under command of Lieu- 
tenant Clarke was ordered to 
join the force. This detach- 
ment had just before been 
transferred from the Poona 
Irregular Horse in order to 
form the nucleus of the new 
corps at that time to be raised 
in Sind. Its official title was 
the Sind Irregulars, but men 
always spoke and wrote of it 
as Jacob’s Horse. The day 
that Clarke with his detach- 
ment reached Chuttur he got 
information of a strong band of 
horsemen having left the hills 
to plunder. With half his men 
he went out about midnight, 
and just before daybreak found 
them, about 300 in number, 
dismounted in a _ corn - field. 
They had barely time to spring 
on their mares when Clarke 
charged, and after a sharp 
tussle the marauders fled up 
the dry bed of a river, vigorously 
pursued by the Sind Horse. 
About fifty of them were 
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killed and eleven were taken 
prisoners. 

The country round Shah- 
poor now began to be nightly 
raided by numerous bands of 
tribesmen, who had assembled 
at Ooch, about twelve miles 
distant. Major Billamore, with 
thirty infantry and sixty of the 
Sind Irregulars, accompanied 
by Captain Brown, Lieutenants 
Clarke and Jacob, set forth for 
it. To understand the opera- 
tions, the nature of the country 
must be kept in mind. A sea 
of gleaming sand spreads west- 
ward to a range of bare and 
barren sandstone hills, at whose 
entrance there is a little valley 
some 500 or 600 yards wide, 
through which runs a moun- 
tain torrent of fresh water out 
of hills of salt. Along the 
northern end of the torrent-bed 
the water exudes from the banks 
and creates a green and moist 
spot called Ooch. “This place 
Major Billamore and party had 
to discover for themselves; no 
one could be found to guide 
them; the general direction 
alone was pointed out and the 
distance given.” After advanc- 
ing some miles, seeing single 
horsemen hastening in a cer- 
tain direction, the officers and 
troopers galloped after them, 
and soon found themselves in 
the middle of the Belooch en- 
campment. Their horsemen, 
about 100 in number, sprang 
on their mares, which were 
always kept saddled, and es- 
caped unhurt. An equal num- 
ber of men who had no horses, 
accompanied by some women 
and children, climbed to the top 
of the hills, and having placed 
the women and children in 
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caves, opened a smart match- 
lock-fire. The troopers were 
dismounted, and Billamore and 
his officers led them to the 
assault. The Beloochees fought 
hard, and twenty were killed 
and several wounded before the 
remainder surrendered. Billa- 
more heard from the prisoners 
that the party he had surprised 
were led by two of the most 
enterprising and most famous 
of the Belooch warriors, Janee 
and Rahmut. He determined 
to remain the night at Ooch, 
in the hope that they would 
attack him. But they did not 
appear, and the next morning 
he went into the hills with his 
troopers in quest of them. No 
trace of them, however, could 
be found in the unknown and 
pathless waste. The pursuit 
was abandoned, and the party 
returned to Ooch. No sooner 
had they reached the watering- 
place and the horses had begun 
to drink, when as if by magic 
there suddenly appeared not 
half a mile off, opposite to an 
opening in the hills, Janee, 
Rahmut, and 100 Beloochees, 
mounted and drawn up in a 
regular line. In a second the 
men of the Sind Horse were in 
their saddles, the next instant 
they were formed and riding at 
the enemy :— 

“Janee and his men drew their 
swords and advanced with a shout, 
and valiant deeds appeared about to 
take place: the ground looked firm 
and level for a fair passage of arms, 
when suddenly every horse of the 
British detachment sank into the 
earth, some plunged over girth and 
saddle- flap, many rolled over and 
over, and all in hopeless confusion. 
The cunning Belooch had drawn them 
into an extensive quicksand. One 
European officer of the whole party, 
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being admirably mounted, alone 
struggled on through it; but Janee, 
carelessly or generously, took no 
notice of him as he still rode towards 
him, but with shouts of laughter the 
Belooch riders went off at speed, and 
disappeared from, almost as suddenly 
as they appeared on, the scene.” 


Billamore, baffled by his 
active foe, returned to Sher- 
poor. The following November 
his force proceeded in two de- 
tachments to enter the Murree 
and Boogtee hills, wherein the 
two great tribes, the Doombkees 
and Jekranees, had found refuge. 
After defeating the fierce war- 
riors at their fastness called 
Tructnee, he determined to 
advance with a portion of his 
scanty force to Kahun in the 
heart of the mountains. He 
considered it important that his 
artillery should accompany him, 
in order to show the tribes that 
their most difficult, high, and 
rugged hills were not inac- 
cessible to our guns. The 
nature of the road was, how- 
ever, stated to be absolutely un- 
fit for the transport of artillery. 
Jacob was, however, confident, 
and Billamore allowed him to 
take a detachment and examine 
it for himself. He found the 
road bad in many places, but 
soon by means of his pioneers 
made it passable for his guns. 
Over the hills the artillery car- 
riage was transported with great 
labour, and Billamore’s detach- 
ment with their guns reached 
Kahun in safety. The mountain 
tribes, finding they were not safe 
in their rocky fastnesses, came 
in and surrendered. The object 
of the expedition having been 
accomplished, it was determined 
to return to the plain country 
as soon as possible. Jacob 
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thought they might make their 
way back by a nearer route. A 
herdsman told him there did 
exist a path over the mountains 
bounding the south side of the 
valley of Kahun, which he was 
willing to point out. Under his 
guidance Jacob proceeded to 
the top of the mountain: “The 
path was only a sheep-walk, 
and seemed tremendously diffi- 
cult even for a single horse- 
man; the part over and through 
the mountain was alone four 
miles in length. Thus was the 
pass of Nuffoosk, a place whose 
name has since become so fa- 
miliar, then first beheld by 
European eyes.” Jacob and his 
pioneers set to work at the road 
over the pass, and in three days 
it was thought practicable for 
the artillery. On the fourth the 
24-pounder howitzer and the 
other carriages were dragged 
over the mountain, and before 
evening the detachment had 
crossed Nuffoosk. Next day 
they descended the great moun- 
tain of Surtoff, and reached 
without adventure Pooligee on 
the 11th February 1840, about 
three and a half months after 
they had left it to enter the 
hills, then an unknown land. 
As Jacob writes, “Every ob- 
ject had been fully accom- 
plished without serious loss and 
without a shadow of a disaster. 
The mountaineers had been 
thoroughly beaten whenever 
encountered: the robbers, who 
had fied for shelter among them, 
compelled to surrender. The 
mountains had been penetrated 
in every direction, and roads 
made in the very heart of them.” 
The commander of the expedi- 
tion had not the pen of a ready 
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writer, and contented himself 
with making a verbal report to 
his superiors, and the gallant 
adventure would long since have 
been forgotten had not Sir 
William Napier’s ‘History of 
the Conquest of Sind’ pro- 
voked “ Major Billamore’s sur- 
viving subaltern” to give an 
account of it, and to correct the 
inaccuracies of the historian. 

When the field force was 
disbanded, Jacob returned to 
regimental duty at Hyderabad. 
Here he met Outram, who was 
then Political Agent for Sind, 
and between the two men, who 
had much in common, there was 
laid the foundation of a life- 
long friendship. The exertions 
of Jacob on the frontier became 
known through field and gen- 
eral orders, and led Outram 
to appoint him to make a 
reconnaissance of the route from 
Hyderabad to Nuggar Parkur 
on the Sind frontier. The 
Government, not caring to 
be entirely dependent on the 
sea - communication between 
Bombay and Kurrachee, were 
anxious to discover a land-route 
from the centre of Sind to the 
province of Gujerat. Accom- 
panied by only three tribesmen 
in the service of one of the 
Ameers, Jacob did the journey 
in the hottest season of the 
year at considerable risk. He 
carefully measured and mapped 
the road, and made minute 
notes of the villages, the water- 
supply, and the agricultural 
and pastoral resources of the 
country. In forwarding his 
report to the Government, 
Outram wrote :— 


“T have the honour to transmit a 
report on the route from Hyderabad 
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to Naggur Parkur by Lieut. Jacob 
of the Bombay Artillery, a scientific 
and enterprising officer, whose zeal 
and intrepidity in undertaking the 
journey during the hottest period 
that has been leon in Sind during 
the memory of man, in preference 
to continuing the far easier voyage 
down the river by sea, on which that 
officer was engaged when requested 
by me to survey this road, will, I 
hope, be appreciated by his lordship 
and considered worthy of notice.” 


For the important services 
he had rendered during the hill 
campaign and his daring recon- 
naissance, Jacob was appointed 
in. March 1842 to command 
the Sind Irregular Horse, when 
that body was augmented and 
placed in charge of all the 
Kutchee frontier. On assuming 
the command he at once took 
active measures to put down 
the forays made by the Belooch 
chiefs across the border. He 
not only beat them off, but 
when they planned a bloody 
inroad he frustrated them by 
making a raid into their fast- 
nesses. These retaliations laid 
the foundation of that know- 
ledge of our power which 
enabled his subsequent con- 
ciliatory measures to have their 
full effect. When Outram was 
about to leave Sind he wrote, 
on the 9th of November 1842: 
“For the first time within the 
memory of man Kutchee and 
Upper Sind have been for a 
whole year entirely free from 
the irruptions of the hill-tribes, 
by which villages were annually 
destroyed, lives and property 
sacrificed, and the whole 
country kept in a state of 
fever.” On the 27th of Nov- 
ember Jacob was ordered to 
Sukkur to join the forces that 
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were gathering there under 
Sir Charles Napier. Two days 
after he reached it, and on the 
3rd of December the regiment 
was reviewed by Napier, who 
expressed himself highly pleased 
with it, and the old veteran 
was not easy to please. 

The story of the annexation 
of Sind cannot be both shortly 
and adequately told ; and as the 
conquest was the result of a 
policy for which Jacob was in 
no degree responsible, it would 
have been wiser if his bio- 
grapher had not touched so 
thorny a subject. It is a diffi- 
cult task to elicit the historic 
truth from a mass of blue-books, 
original documents, and miser- 
able personalities. Mr Shand 
is, however, to be commended 
for avoiding as much as possible 
the raking up of the ashes of 
long-forgotten animosities. The 
pity of it, that a bitter contro- 


versy should have arisen be- 
tween two noble and generous 


souls! Napier and Outram re- 
garded the position from totally 
opposed points of view. Napier 
considered that as Governor 
and Commander of the forces 
he was bound to enforce the 
acceptance of the treaty which 
the Governor-General dictated, 
and this only could be done by 
an appeal to the God of battles. 
Outram, as Political Resident, 
considered it could be done by 
negotiation. The Ameers were 
indignant at the terms of the 
treaty, but in dread of further 
consequences they signed it. 
The signing was a mere mock- 
ery. War was certain: Napier 
maintained, and it is not easy 
to deny it, that not only the 
Ameers but their friends and 
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others were gathering a vast 
force to extirpate the English. 
Delay might be fatal He 
determined, therefore, to attack 
before they could all assemble 
and crush him by mere weight 
of numbers. With a _ force 
numbering 2200 men, of whom 
700 were cavalry and only 800 
were Europeans, he attacked at 
Meeanee an army of more than 
20,000 men, and won one of 
those splendid victories which 
illustrate the annals of the 
British in India. For three 
hours the stubborn contest on 
the bank of the river Fullailee 
continued, and still the Beloochs, 
undismayed at their losses, 
pressed onwards with furious 
force. “The bayonet and the 
sword clashed in full and fre- 
quent conflict.” At last the 
Belooch swordsmen began to 
waver, and the 22nd _leap- 
ing forward with shouts of 
victory pushed them _back- 
wards into the deep ravine. 
The superb 9th Cavalry of 
Bengal broke the line of the 
enemy on the left, and Jacob's 
Sind Horse charged into the 
Ameer’s camp, sabring to right 
and left. “Captain Jacob, 
though slight of person, meet- 
ing a horseman at full gallop, 
passed his sword with such 
force through shield and body 
that the hilt struck strongly 
against the former.” Napier, 
in his despatch after the battle, 
said that Jacob had rendered 
“the most active services long 
previous to and during the 
combat. He broke the enemy’s 
camp, from which he drove a 
body of 3000 or 4000 cavalry.” 

After the battle of Meeanee 
Napier entered Hyderabad as 
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a conqueror, and there pre- 
pared to meet the new army 
which was advancing to crush 
him. Having called up suc- 
cours, he moved out of Hyder- 
bad, and ten miles from the 
city he found himself in a plain 
in front of the Belooch army. 
Far and wide it stretched. 
There were more than 36,000 
fighting men before him with 
sword and _ shield and match- 
lock, and they had fifteen guns, 
eleven being in battery. He 
had 5000 men all told. The 
front of the enemy’s infantry 
was covered by a nullah ex- 
tending a mile, twenty feet 
wide, eight deep, and scarped 
so as to form a parapet. His 
right rested on the river Fullai- 
lee, a deep channel which quits 
the main stream of the Indus. 
It is a flowing river only when 
the Indus is in flood: at that 
time the Indus was low and 
the Fullailee was dry, but deep 
in mud. Beyond was a thick 
shekargah or jungle, which pre- 
vented the position being turned 
except by a wide movement. 
Near the river was the village 
of Dubba, with loopholed houses 
filled with armed men. Be- 
tween Dubba and the front ran 
another deep nullah, which was 
planted with the second line of 
Belooch infantry. Here, too, 
his guns were placed. His left 
extended to a wood, and was 
protected by a nullah in front 
and a ravine which divided it 
from the right. All the cavalry 
were behind in one great mass. 
The British column formed line 
—the cavalry being drawn up 
on the wings, the artillery in 
the intervals between the regi- 
ments. At nine o'clock the 
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battle commenced. Napier, see- 
ing many Beloochees hurrying 
from their left towards the vil- 
lage, thought they had neglected 
their right and were hurrying 
to repair their error. He at 
once put his troops into move- 
ment. Leslie’s Horse Artillery 
advanced, and the rest followed 
in succession by batteries. Rap- 
idly gaining ground to the ex- 
treme right, they obtained rak- 
ing positions, “crossing their 
fire with the Horse Artillery so 
that the bullets tore the thick 
masses of the enemy’s infantry 
in a terrible manner.” Previ- 
ous to this “Lieut. Smith, 
thinking of his duty and not 
of his life, with desperate val- 
our rode foremost and alone 
to the bank of the first nullah 
and ascended it. He sought 
for a place where his guns 
could pass, and found death! 
The nullah was filled with 
Beloochees, and there the hero 
fell.” Meanwhile the 22nd 
Regiment, followed by a sepoy 
regiment, had advanced against 
Dubba. Their march was 
marked by the dead: “ Half 
the light company were driven 
by fire from the first nullah, 
and beyond it the second and 
greater one was seen more 
strongly lined with men, while 
the village suddenly became 
alive with warriors whose 
matchlocks could also reach 
the advancing line.” Napier 
discovered he had made a mis- 
take, and that the rush of men 
towards the village was to 
strengthen that flank. “He 
had neither time nor means to 
counter - check them, and, as 
generally happens even with 
the greatest captains, had to 
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remedy his error by courage.” 
Placing himself at the head 
of the 22nd, he was meaning 
to head the charge, when sud- 
denly came a horseman from 
the right to tell him all the 
cavalry of that wing was 
charging. He went there at 
full speed, and found the re- 
port was correct. Jacob, see- 
ing the enemy moving to the 
left, thought they were re- 
turning, and charged them. 


“The whole body of cavalry was at 
full speed, clearing the nullahs with- 
out a check, the riders’ spurs deep in 
their horses’ sides, their different 
war-cries pealing high and clear, 
their swords whirling above their 
heads in gleaming circles : there was 
the fiery Jacob and the terrible Fitz- 
gerald careering alike in the same 
path of error, while the splendid 
troopers of the 32nd Cavalry and the 
red turbans of the wild horsemen of 
Sind, speeding through smoke and 
dust, streamed like meteors behind 
them.” 


For a moment the general 
gazed at first with anger and 
then with admiration, and, put- 
ting spur to his horse, he went 
back with such speed as to 
reach the 22nd at the moment 
it was rushing to storm the 
first nullah. 


“Riding to the front rank, he 
raised that clear high-pitched cry of 
war which had, at Meeanee, sent the 
same fiery soldiers to the charge. It 
was responded to with even greater 
ardour ; for here no check occurred, 
though the danger and difficulty 
was greater. Lieutenant Coote first 
gained the summit of the bank, and 
tearing a Belooch standard from its 
bearer, waved it in triumph, while 
he reeled along the narrow edge 
fainting from a deep wound in his 
side. Then, with a deafening shout, 
the soldiers leaped into the midst of 
the swordsmen; and they were no 
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sluggards to deal with, for there 
the black hero Hoche and all the 
Scindes fought and there they fell.” 


Strongly and fiercely the 
enemy fought, but they were 
driven from Dubba and joined 
the retreating masses, who were 
vigorously followed. “The 
fiery Jacob with his usual im- 
petuosity had pushed so far 
ahead that he caught sight of 
the elephant which was bear- 
ing Shere Ahmed (the Lion 
Ameer) away. He might have 
caught the Ameer and ended 
the war had not Colonel Pattle, 
the second in command, deemed 
it prudent to stop the pursuit.” 
The Ameer fied to his capital ; 
but abandoning it, he sought 
safety in his desert fortress at 
Omercote. Jacob was present 
at its surrender, and continued 
the pursuit of the Ameer, who 
however made good his escape 
across the Indus into the hills. 
For his services Napier recom- 
mended Jacob for the brevet 
rank of major and the com- 
panionship of the Bath. The 
General Orders by the Gover- 
nor-General announced that 
“the conduct of Brevet Cap- 
tain Jacob is considered to 
have entitled him to honorary 
distinction, which cannot be at 
present conferred on account 
of his want of rank.” The 
announcement was a severe 
disappointment to Jacob, and 
he wrote to his father that he 
wished he had died at Meeanee. 

The victories of Meeanee and 
Hyderabad were decisive. The 
Ameers came and submitted 
and were deposed. The vic- 
torious general issued a wise 
proclamation, announcing that 
the rights of the landowners 
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would be scrupulously observed, 
and no man should suffer any 
injury in person or property. 
Two months after the battle of 
Meeanee Sind was conquered 
and annexed, amidst the joyful 
acclamations of the people, who 
had been the victims of a cruel, 
grinding, alien tyranny. Napier 
set at once to work to con- 
solidate his conquest by a firm 
and beneficent administration. 
He took strenuous means to 
prevent the disbanded armies 
of the Beloochees from becom- 
ing hordes of banditti, and 
many a bold robber he con- 
verted into a soldier or a police- 
man. He made the tribes on 
the border understand that if 
they raided our frontier or 
killed our people he could 
penetrate their most inacces- 
sible strongholds and capture 
them, and deal out punish- 
ment with a heavy hand. The 
hill - tribes of Kutchee, under 
the leadership of Beja Khan, 
had again begun their raids 
and ravages, and as the winter 
of 1844-45 drew on, Napier 
made his preparations for an- 
other expedition against them. 
On the 12th of January 1845 
he left Sukkur for Khan- 
ghur, the future Jacobabad. 
The day he reached it Jacob 
pushed forward to Roza, nine 
_miles to the west. Having re- 
freshed his men, he rode thirty- 
five miles farther, and when 
within two miles of Sherpoor 
he learnt that a son of the 
chief was holding the village 
in force. 


“T pushed on at a trot, and com- 
pletely surrounded the village before 
the alarm was given or any one could 
escape. Knowing the place well, I 
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at once galloped into an enclosure on 
one side of the village. The enemy 
now opened a heavy fire upon us from 
a high tower and from the houses. I 
immediately picketed a troop, and 
took the men into the village on foot, 
when all opposition ceased, and the 
robbers were anxious only to hide 
their arms.” 


In these few modest words 
Jacob narrates a prompt and 
daring feat of arms, and Napier 
made it the subject of a sep- 
arate order. He writes :— 


“This is a very rare and very glor- 
ious instance of perfect discipline, as 
well as courage, on the part of the 
Sind Horse ; and though to men less 
acquainted with war it may appear 
trifling, yet in the mind of the Major- 
General and Governor it stamps both 
the Sind Horse and its commandant 
as first-rate soldiers— prompt, re- 
solute, obedient, and humane, even in 
the momentary excitement of action 
against the most furious of enemies.” 


Another gallant exploit also 
drew forth the warm approval 
of the old chief, and it is best 
told in his own words :— 


“Twenty-five brave robbers on foot, 
well armed with swords and shields 
and matchlocks, met twenty of the 
Sind Horse patrolling in the desert. 
The robbers gave a volley and charged. 
The Sind Horse met them ; a combat 
with sabres ensued. The Sind Horse 
had one man killed and two wounded ; 
four horses killed and two wounded. 
Of the enemy every man fell sword 
in hand. Quarter was repeatedly 
offered to those stern gladiators, but 
they refused, and every robber bit the 
dust. Honour be to their courage— 
more honour to their conquerors. 
Another laurel-leaf has been added 
to the rich wreath of Jacob’s Horse.” 


After the campaign had been 
brought to a successful close by 
the able plan, skilful execution, 
and personal activity and in- 
trepidity of Napier,- Jacob’s 
Horse returned to Hyderabad. 
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Their commander had recom- 
mended that the corps should be 
increased by a second regiment. 
The Governor-General and Sir 
Charles Napier were willing to 
accede to his proposal, but 
military precedent was against 
his claim to command both 
regiments. Jacob wrote to 
Napier: “ What I want is to be 
the real commander on whom 
everything centres, or else to 
have nothing to do with the 
matter. I do not write hastily, 
but have considered the matter 
well, Let us be a regiment of 
English squadrons—you can 
always detach as many of these 
squadrons as you please, but 
whatever distance may separate 
the corps, let us be one as 
regards command, with one 
chain of authority throughout.” 
After much _ correspondence, 
lengthy and involved, as too 
often is the nature of official 
correspondence, the order was 
received for raising the new 
regiment, and the Governor- 
General “deemed it expedient 
that for the present it shall be 
under the command of Captain 
Jacob, that he might super- 
intend the formation and drill.” 
From precedents, the Governor- 
General observed, “ he had been 
induced in this single instance 
to depart out of regard to 
Captain Jacob’s reputation and 
success,” The time had, how- 
ever, come for the great leader 
of light horse to show his ability 
as a diplomat and adminis- 
trator. In January 1847 there 
is a notice in the regimental 
records that, “under instruc- 
tions from Colonel Forbes, 
commanding at Shekarpoor, 
and General Hunter, C.B., com- 
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manding in Upper Sind, Cap- 


tain Jacob assumed command 
of the frontier.” He was to 
establish his headquarters at 
Khanghur, and the whole of the 
lower land from the Punjab to 
Shahpoor in Kutchee was to be 
under his sway. It was a 
dreary waste of sand, swept for 
eight months in the year by 
burning and noxious winds, 
and was almost wholly deserted. 
At Khanghur there was a mud 
fort and five miserable families, 
amounting to about twenty 
souls. The old mud fort has 
long since disappeared, and near 
its site there is the large and 
flourishing town, which Dal- 
housie commanded should be 
called after its founder, Jacob- 
abad, or the city of Jacob. 
Jacob, determined to impress on 
the people that our occupation 
was going to be permanent, 
built for himself and his staff a 
massive and handsome resid- 
ence. He planted a garden 
and embarrassed the Khan of 
Khelat by sending a present of 
vegetables. The chief tried 
the cabbages unsuccessfully as 
salads, and served the turnips 
among the rare fruits at dessert. 
Along the frontier were dotted 
similar mud forts in which the 
troops were stationed, and the 
officers and men were neces- 
sarily totally ignorant of the 
country and of the people. 
Jacob had the forts dismantled, 
and abandoned all idea of defen- 
sive operations. Every detach- 
ment was posted in the open 
plain, and patrols sent in every 
direction. Whenever a party 
of the Sind Horse came on any 
of the raiders, they attacked 
them at once, charging any 
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number, however superior, with- 
out the slightest hesitation. 
Jacob’s first year on the border 
was one of enormous bodily 
labour. “We had, literally, 
to lie down to rest with 
boots and sword on for many 
months together.” Having by 
the use of force made himself 
respected, Jacob was able to 
apply better means and to 
appeal to higher motives than 
fear. 


“Tt is moral more than physical 
force,” he writes, “which is required 
to control predatory tribes: both are 
doubtless necessary, but the latter is 
so chiefly to enable us to apply the 
other. Justice, honesty, high prin- 
ciples, unswerving firmness, and force 
without violence succeed best with 
these men, as with others. If we 
imitate their crimes in pretence of 
retaliation we only perpetuate the 
evil. The power of the border 
marauder does not wholly consist in 
the damage he is able to cause, or in 
the terror he is able to inspire, but in 
the fact that his name and deeds are 
associated, even in the minds of those 
he injures, with chivalric daring and 
attributes not altogether bad. But 
if the trade of the marauder be 
proved to be unsuccessful and dis- 
reputable, it soon receives the ridi- 
cule and contempt of all.” 


Jacob proved the trade of the 
marauder to be unsuccessful 
and disreputable, and under his 
rule the most active and the 
most violent of the old robber 
tribes became cheerful and 
thriving agriculturists. ‘“ And,” 
Jacob adds in memorable words, 
“believe me, the principles 
which have guided proceedings 
in this instance are of universal 
application. If we are just 
and true we shall be trusted 
even by the Afghans, whatever 
measures we may find it 
necessary to undertake.” John 
Jacob was no believer in the 
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strictly close system which dis- 
couraged English officers from 
having intercourse with the 
barbarians on their confines ; 
he had no faith in the policy of 
punitive expeditions followed 
by a precipitate and complete 
withdrawal, a policy which 
Lord Lytton very aptly de- 
scribes as one of alternate ven- 
geance and inaction. Un- 
happily for the repose and 
finances of our Indian empire, 
the system recommended by the 
wisdom of John Jacob, and fol- 
lowed by Herbert Edwardes 
and Nicholson, has not been 
adopted in later days in our 
northern marches. 

The suppression of crime on 
the border was accompanied 
by a settlement of the land 
revenue. Jacob saw that in a 
country like India the good 
government of the country and 
the security and contentment 
of the people mainly depends 
on the revenue administration. 
“We cannot,” he writes, “ too 
earnestly bear in mind that 
@ revenue, survey, and settle- 
ment is merely a short name 
for proceedings involving the 
rights, good order, and ad- 
vancement of the true inter- 
ests of the Government we 
serve and of the people confided 
to our charge.” He realised 
that it is of the highest import- 
ance to a people that the taxes 
should be of a moderate amount, 
and they should be so assessed 
and levied as not to interfere in- 
juriously with industry. Jacob 
also recognised, what is too 
often forgotten at the present 
time, that to leave the people 
alone and let things grow is the 
essence of a good administra- 
tion :— 
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“ Above all, avoid over-governing 
and unnecessarily interfering. De- 
pend on it, the people understand 
their own interests better than you. 
See that all men know and feel secure 
in their rights. Remove all obstruc- 
tions to free intercommunication ; 
and then stand by and keep the 

” 


peace. 

The eight years of Jacob’s 
strong rule on the frontier 
passed away, and in 1856, 
when Sir Bartle Frere, who had 
worthily continued the great 
work which Napier began, had 
to go home on sick-leave, John 
Jacob was appointed to succeed 
him as acting Commissioner of 
Sind. He addressed himself to 
his new work with characteristic 
energy and activity, and was 
soon deep in plans for the ma- 
terial development of the pro- 
vince. He wished to construct 
a great canal along the bound- 
ary-line between Sind and 
Khelat territory into the heart 
of the desert, and to build a 
railway which should some day 
run from Kurrachee through 
the Bolan. Jacob was looking 
forward to a quiet administra- 
tion, the only duty of which 
would be by improved institu- 
tions and public works to pro- 
mote the happiness and prosper- 
ity of a contented population, 
when the sky suddenly became 
overcast. In October 1856 
Bartle Frere wrote to him: 
“ You will see that things look 
stormy in Europe. I fear they 
will not leave you long at the 
ploughshare, and ere long the 
din of the battle will be putting 
thoughts of sabres into your 
head again.” In his next letter 
he informed him that the Persian 
campaign had been decided on. 
Jacob strongly disapproved of 
the war as a needless extension 
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of our responsibilities. He and 
Bartle Frere agreed it was but 
a momentary expedient to ob- 
tain redress for evils brought 
on by the weakness and vacilla- 
tion of statesmen at home. The 
best security for India, he con- 
sidered, from threat, insult, or 
real attack, was to obtain a 
strong frontier. He proposed 
the permanent establishment of 
an outpost at Quetta, command- 
ing on the north and west all 
the direct routes from Kandahar 
to the Punjab and on the south 
the passes leading into Sind. 
Lord Canning objected, on the 
ground that “the red line of 
the map would be again pushed 
forward westward, and without 
finding so good a resting-place 
as now.” Twenty years after 
Jacob’s death the red line had 
again to be pushed westward ; 
Quetta became an outpost of 
our empire, and by following 
the principle laid down by 
Jacob the province of Belooch- 
istan has been reduced from 
anarchy to order. 

When war with Persia was 
declared Jacob was appointed, 
at the request of Outram, to 
command the cavalry. Sudden 
disturbances in Khelat, how- 
ever, delayed the Sind Horse 
and their commandant, and he 
found Outram at Bushire the 
very day he was about to em- 
bark on his expedition against 
Mohamerah, a strongly fortified 
town on the Euphrates. Three 
thousand men were left at 
Bushire, and Jacob was placed 
in command of the garrison. 
He was mortified at not going 
forward at the head of his 
Horse, but Outram softened the 
unwelcome order by appealing 
to his soldierly spirit and re- 
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minding him of the importance 
of securing the base. On the 
26th of March the forts at 
Mohamerah were occupied ; but 
all further operations were 
stop by news reaching Out- 
ram (5th April) that peace with 
Persia had been signed at Paris. 
A month later Lord Canning 
telegraphed to Lord Elphin- 
stone: “ Write to Sir James 
Outram that I wish him to 
return to India immediately, 
and the same to General Jacob. 
We want all our best men 
here.” The mutiny that Jacob 
had foretold had burst. In 
June Outram left for India, 
but Jacob was detained, at the 
desire of the British Minister, 
in Persia. Four months later 
he arrived at Bombay. A sore 
disappointment awaited him. 
Outram had written to him 
that he had urged the Governor- 
General to give him command 
of the army of Central India 
then assembling, “and he ap- 
pears most highly to approve 
of the idea, satisfied as he is 
that you, of all men, are best 
fitted for the great military and 
political responsibilities which 
must rest on that commander.” 
On his arrival at Bombay 
Jacob received a letter from 
Lord Elphinstone informing 
him that, as he was unable to 
wait for him, the command had 
been given to Sir Hugh Rose, 
and John Jacob returned to his 
old duties at Jacobabad. He 
found the work much increased, 
and for the first time in his life 
he found his strength unequal 
to the task. He was no more 
than forty-six, but the keen, 
untiring spirit had fretted the 
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however, from early morning to 
midnight. He wrote: “The 
business I strive to get through 
daily would be sufficient to 
overwhelm fifty brains instead 
of one. I seldom get above 
three hours’ sleep in the twenty- 
four, and the work will kill me, 
but I do not regret ; for I have 
proved and established prin- 
ciples and built foundations on 
which others will be able to 
work.” A friend found him in 
the desert suffering from sleep- 
lessness and weakness from loss 
of blood. He consented to re- 
turn to headquarters, but re- 
fused to be carried. He insisted 
on riding to Jacobabad—a dis- 
tance of twenty miles—though 
often bent double in the saddle. 
His officers entreated him to 
have medical assistance, but he 
refused, declaring that all he 
needed was rest. At midnight 
on the 6th of December, as his 
strength was fast ebbing away, 
they brought to his bedside 
the troopers whom he had 
often led to the charge and 
the Belooch chiefs whom he 
had tamed. Their eyes were 
dimmed with tears. The next 
day they carried him to his rest. 
The officers of the garrison, the 
troops of the Sind Horse, and 
the Belooch warriors followed 
his bier, and many of the 
peasants joined the procession 
as it moved to the churchyard. 
They lowered the body into the 
grave, and the Beloochees be- 
lieve that as it lies in their 
earth his spirit still watches 
over them. He being dead yet 
speaketh, how man may be won 
by courage, love, and justice. 
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LORD JIM: A SKETCH.! 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“THE defeated Sherif Ali had 
fled the country without making 
another stand, and when the 
miserable hunted villagers be- 
gan to crawl out of the jungle 
back to their rotting houses, it 
was Jim who, in consultation 
with Dain Waris, appointed the 
headmen. Thus he became the 
virtual ruler of the land. As to 
old Tunku Allong, his fears at 
first knew no bounds. It is 
said that at the intelligence of 
the successful storming of the 
hill he threw himself, face down, 
flat on the bamboo floor of his 
audience-hall, and lay motionless 
for a whole night and a whole 
day, uttering stifled sounds of 
such an appalling nature that 
no man dared approach his 
prostrate form nearer than a 
spear’s length. He saw him- 
self driven ignominiously out of 
Patusan, wandering, abandoned, 
stripped, without opium, with- 
out his women, without fol- 
lowers, a fair game for the first 
comer to kill. Who could resist 
men led by such a devil? And 
indeed he owed such authority 
as he still possessed at the time 
of my visit to Jim’s idea of 
what was fair alone. The 
Bugis had been extremely 
anxious to pay off old scores, 
and the impassive old Doramin 
cherished the hope of yet seeing 
his son ruler of Patusan. Dur- 


ing one of our interviews he 
deliberately allowed me to get 
a glimpse of this secret am- 
bition. Nothing could be finer 
in its way than the dignified 
wariness of his approaches. 
He himself—he began by de- 
claring—had used his strength 
in his young days, but now he 
had grown old and tired... . 
With his imposing bulk and 
haughty little eyes darting 
sagacious, inquisitive glances, 
he reminded one irresistibly of 
a cunning old elephant; the 
slow rise and fall of his vast 
breast went on powerful and 
regular, like the heave of a calm 
sea. He too, as he protested, 
had an unbounded confidence 
in Tuan Jim’s wisdom, If he 
could only obtain a promise ! 
One word would be enough! 
. . » His silences, the low rum- 
blings of his voice, recalled the 
last efforts of a spent thunder- 
storm. 

“T tried to put the subject: 
aside. It was difficult, for there 
could be no question that Jim 
had the power; in his new 
sphere there did not seem to 
be anything that was not his 
to hold or to give. But that, I 
repeat, was nothing in com- 
parison with the notion, which 
occurred to me just then, while 
I listened with a show of atten- 
tion, that he seemed to have 
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come very near at last to mas- 
tering his fate. Doramin was 
anxious about the future of the 
country, and I was struck by 
the turn he gave to the argu- 
ment. The land remains where 
God had put it, but white men 
—he said—they come to us and 
in a little while they go. They 
go away. Those they leave 
behind ‘do not know when to 
look for their return. They 
go to their own land, to their 
people, and so this white man 
too would. ..: I don’t know 
what induced me. to commit 
myself at this point by a vigor- 
ous ‘No, no.’ The whole ex- 
tent of this indiscretion became 
apparent when Doramin, turn- 
ing full upon me his face, whose 
expression, fixed in rugged deep 
folds, remained unalterable, like 
a huge brown mask, said that 
this was good news indeed, re- 
flectively ; and then wanted to 
know why. 

“His little, motherly, brown 
witch of a wife sat on my other 
hand, with her head covered 
and her feet tucked up, gazing 


through the great shutter-hole.. 


I could only see a straying lock 
of grey hair, a high cheek-bone, 
the slight masticating motion 
of the sharp chin. Without 
changing the direction of her 
eyes, in a pitying voice she 
asked why was it that he so 
young had wandered from his 
home, coming so far, through 
so.many dangers? Had he no 
household there, no kinsmen in 
his own country? Had-he no 
old mother, who would always 
remember his face? .. . 

“I was completely unpre- 
pared for this. I could only 
mutter and shake my head 
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vaguely. Afterwards I am per- 
fectly aware I cut a very poor 
figure trying to extricate my- 
self out of this difficulty. From 
that moment, however, the old 
nakhoda became taciturn. He 
was not very pleased, I fear, 
and evidently I had given him 
food for thought. Strangely 
enough, on the evening of that 
very day (which was my last in 
Patusan) I was once more con- 
fronted with the same question, 
with the unanswerable why of 
Jim’s fate. And this brings me 
to the story of his love. 

“T suppose you think it isa 
story that you can imagine for 
yourselves. We have heard so 
many such stories, and the 
majority of us don’t believe 
them to be stories of love at all. 
For the most part we look upon 
them as stories of opportunities : 
episodes of passion at best, or 
perhaps only of youth and 
temptation, doomed to forget- 
fulness in the end, even if they 
pass through the reality of 
tenderness and regret. This 
view mostly is right, and per- 
haps in this case too... . Yet 
I don’t know. To tell this 
story is by no means 80 easy as 
it should be—if the ordinary 
standpoint were adequate. Ap- 
parently it is a story very much 
like the others: for me, however, 
there is visible in its background 
the melancholy figure of a 
woman, the shadow of a cruel 
wisdom buried in a lonely grave, 
looking on wistfully, helplessly, 
with sealed lips. The grave 
itself, as I came upon it during 
an early morning stroll, was a 
rather shapeless brown mound, 
with an inlaid neat border of 
white lumps of coral at the 
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base, and enclosed within a 
circular fence made of young 
split saplings, with the bark 
left on. A garland of leaves 
and flowers was woven about 
the heads of the slender posts 
—and the flowers were fresh. 
“Thus, whether the shadow is 
of my imagination or not, I can 
at all events point out the signi- 
ficant fact of an unforgotten 
grave. When I tell you besides 
that Jim with his own hands 
had worked at the rustic fence, 
you will perceive directly the 
difference, the individual side of 
the story. There is in his 
espousal of memory and affec- 
tion belonging to another human 
being something characteristic 
of his seriousness. He had a 
conscience, and it was a roman- 
tic conscience. The wife of the 
unspeakable Cornelius had no 
one but her daughter for com- 
panion, confidant, and friend. 
How the poor woman had come 
to marry the awful little Mal- 
acca Portuguese—who was in 
reality the father of her girl— 
and how the separation had 
been brought about, whether 
by death, which can be some- 
times merciful, or by the mer- 
ciless pressure of conventions, is 
a mystery to me. From the 
little which Stein (who knew 
so many stories) had let drop, I 
am convinced she was no ordin- 
ary woman. Her own father 
had been a white; a high 
official; one of the brilliantly 
endowed men who are not dull 
enough to nurse a success, and 
whose careers so often end under 
a cloud. I suppose she too must 
have lacked the saving dulness 
—and her career ended in Patu- 
san. Ourcommon fate... for 
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where is the man—I mean a 
real sentient man—who does 
not remember vaguely having 
been deserted in the fulness of 
possession by some one or some- 
thing more precious than life? 

. our common fate fastens 
upon the women with a peculiar 
cruelty. It does not punish 
like a master, but inflicts linger- 
ing torment, as if to gratify a 
secret, unappeasable spite. One 
would think that, appointed to 
rule on earth, it seems to re- 
venge itself upon the beings 
that come* nearest to rising 
above the trammels of earthly 
caution. It is only women who 
manage to put into their love 
an element just palpable enough 
to give one a fright, an extra- 
terrestrial touch. I ask myself 
with wonder how the world can 
look to them—whether it has 
the shape and substance we 
know, the air we breathe! 
Sometimes I fancy it must be 
for them a region of unreason- 
able sublimities seething with 
the excitement of their adven- 
turous souls, lighted by the 
glory of all possible risks and 
renunciations. However, I sus- 
pect there are very few women 
in the world, though of course 
Iam aware of the multitudes of 
mankind and of the equality of 
sexes in point of numbers—that 
is. But I am sure that the 
mother was as much of a woman 
as the daughter seemed to be. 
I cannot help picturing to my- 
self these two, at first the young 
woman and the child, then the 
old woman and the young girl, 
the awful sameness and the 
swift passage of time, the bar- 
rier of forest, the solitude and 
the turmoil round these two 
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lonely lives, and every word 
spoken between them pene- 
trated with sad meaning. There 
must have been confidences, not 
so much of fact, I suppose, as 
of innermost feeling — regrets 
—fears, warnings—that the 
younger did not fully under- 
stand till the elder was dead— 
and Jim came along. Then 
I am sure she _ understood 
much —not everything — the 
fear mostly it seems—the 
torment of every happiness. 
Jim called her by a word that 
means precious, in the sense of 
a precious gem—jewel. Pretty, 
isn’t it? But he was capable 
of anything. He was equal 
to his fortune, as he—after all 
—must have been equal to his 
misfortune. Jewel he called 
her; and he would say this as 
he might have said ‘Jane,’ 
don’t you know, with a marital, 
homelike, peaceful effect. The 
romance applied to everyday 
uses. Oh, he was set afloat in 
a sea of romance, disported 
himself, darted here and there, 
rested immersed in it, with the 
unconscious ease of a first-rate 
swimmer. I heard the name 
for the first time ten minutes 
after I had landed in his court- 
yard, when, after nearly shak- 
ing my arm off, he darted up 
the steps and began to make a 
joyous, boyish disturbance at 
the door under the heavy eaves. 
‘Jewel! O! Jewel. Quick! 
Here’s a friend come,’ . . . and 
suddenly peering at me in the 
dim verandah, he mumbled in a 
hurry, ‘You know—this—no 
confounded nonsense about it— 
can’t tell you how much I owe 
to her—and so—you understand 
—I—exactly as if...’ His 
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hurried, earnest whispering was 
cut short by the flitting of a 
white form within the house, a 
faint exclamation, and a child- 
like but energetic little face 
with delicate features and a 
profound attentive glance 
peeped out of the inner gloom, 
like a bird out of the recess of a 
nest. I was struck by the 
name, of course ; but it was not 
till later on that I connected it 
with an astonishing rumour 
that had met me on my journey, 
at a little place on the coast 
about 230 miles south of Patu- 
san river. Stein’s schooner put 
in there, to collect some prod- 
uce, and I found to my great 
surprise that it could boast of 
a third-class deputy-assistant 
resident ; a big, greasy, blink- 
ing fellow of a hopelessly mixed 
descent, with a protruding 
paunch and turned out, shiny 
lips. I found him lying ex- 
tended on his back in a cane 
chair, odiously unbuttoned, with 
a large green leaf of some sort 
on the top of his steaming head, 
and another in his hand which 
he used lazily as a fan. Going 
to Patusan? Oh yes. Stein’s 
Trading Company. He knew. 
Had a permission. No business 
of his, It was not so bad there 
now—and, he went on drawl- 
ing, ‘there’s some sort of white 
vagabond had got in there... 
Eh? What? Friend of yours? 
So! ... Thenit was true there 
was one of these vordamte— 
What was he up to? Found 
his way in, the skelm! I had 
not been sure. Patusan—they 
cut throats there—no business of 
ours.” He interrupted himself 
to groan. ‘Phoo! Almighty! 
Oh, the heat! The heat! 
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Well, then, there might be 
something in the story too, 
after all, and...’ Heshut 
one of his beastly glassy eyes 
(the eyelid went on quivering), 
while he leered at me atroci- 
ously with the other. ‘ Look 
here,’ says he mysteriously, ‘if 
—do you understand ?—if he 
has really got hold of some- 
thing fairly good—none of your 
bits of green glass — under- 
stand?—I am a government 
official. You tell the rascal 
... Eh? What? Friend of 
yours?’ . . . He continued 
wallowing calmly in the chair 
... ‘You said so. That’s just 
it; and I am pleased to give 
you the hint. I suppose you 
too would like to get some- 
thing out of it? Don’t inter- 
rupt. You just tell him I’ve 


heard the tale, but to my 
government I have made no 


report, not yet. Why make a 
report? Eh? Tell him to 
come to me if they let him get 
alive out of the country. He 
better look out for that. Eh? 
I promise to ask no questions. 
On the quiet—you understand? 
You too—you shall get some- 
thing from me. Small com- 
mission for the trouble. I am 
a government official, and make 
no report. That’s business. 
Understand? I know people 
that will buy anything worth 
having, and will give him more 
money than the scoundrel ever 
saw in his life. I know his 
sort.’ He fixed me steadfastly 
with both eyes open, while I 
stood over him utterly amazed, 
and asking myself whether he 
was mad or drunk. He per- 
spired, puffed, moaning feebly, 
and scratching himself with 
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such horrible composure under 
my eyes that I could not bear 
the sight long enough to find 
out. Next day, talking casu- 
ally with the people of the 
little native court of the place, 
I discovered that a story was 
travelling slowly dowr the 
coast about a mysterious white 
man in Patusan who had got 
hold of an extraordinary gem— 
namely, an emerald of an enor- 
mous size, and altogether price- 
less. The emerald seems to 
appeal more to the Eastern 
imagination than any other 
precious stone. The white man 
had obtained it, I was told, 
partly by the exercise of his 
wonderful strength and partly 
by cunning, from the ruler of 
a distant country, whence he 
had fled instantly, arriving in 
Patusan in utmost distress, but 
frightening the people by his 
extreme ferocity, which nothing 
seemed able to subdue. Most 
of my informants were of the 
opinion that the stone was 
probably unlucky,—like the 
famous stone of the Sultan of 
Succadana, which in the old 
times had brought wars and 
untold calamities upon that 
country. Perhaps it was the 
same stone—one couldn’t say. 
Indeed the story of a fabulous 
emerald is as old as the arrival 
of the first white men in the 
Archipelago; while less than 
forty years ago there had even 
been an official Dutch inquiry 
into the truth of it. Such a 
jewel—it was explained to me 
by the old fellow from whom I 
heard most of this amazing 
Jim-myth—a sort of scribe to 
the wretched little Rajah of 
the place ;—such a jewel, he 
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said, cocking his poor purblind 
eyes up at me (he was sitting 
on the cabin floor out of 
respect), is best preserved by 
being concealed about the per- 
son of a woman. Yet it is not 
every woman that would do. 
She must be young—he sighed 
deeply—and insensible to the 
seductions of love. He shook 
his head sceptically. But such 
a woman seemed to be actually 
in existence. He had been told 
of a tall girl, whom the white 
man treated with great respect 
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and care, and who never went 
forth from the house unat- 
tended. People said the white 
man could be seen with her 
almost any day; they walked 
side by side, openly, he holding 
her arm under his—pressed to 
his side—thus—in a most ex- 
traordinary way. This might 
be a lie, he conceded, for it was 
indeed a strange thing for any © 
one to do: on the other hand, 
there could be no doubt she 
wore the white man’s jewel 
concealed upon her bosom.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“This was the theory of Jim’s 
marital evening walks. I made 
a third on more than one occa- 
sion, unpleasantly aware every 
time of Cornelius, who nursed 
the aggrieved sense of his legal 
paternity, slinking in the neigh- 
bourhood with that peculiar 
twist of his mouth as if he were 
perpetually on the point of 
gnashing his teeth. But do 
you notice how, three hundred 
miles beyond theend of telegraph 
cables and mail-boat lines, the 
haggard utilitarian lies of our 
civilisation wither and die, to 
be replaced by pure exercises 
of imagination, that have the 
futility, often the charm, and 
sometimes the deep hidden 
truthfulness, of works of art? 
Romance had singled Jim for 
its own—and that was the true 
part of the story, which other- 
wise was all wrong. He did 
not hide his jewel. In fact, he 
was extremely proud of it. 

“It comes to me now that I 
had, on the whole, seen very 
little of her. What I remember 


best is the even, olive pallor of 
her complexion, and the intense 
blue-black gleams of her hair. 
She wore cavalierly a small 
crimson cap, something like a 
fez. Her movements were free, 
quick, and she blushed a dusky 
red. While Jim and I were 
talking, she would come and 
go with rapid glances at us, 
leaving on her passage an im- 
pression of grace and charm, 
youth and gravity, and a distinct 
suggestion of watchfulness. 
Her manner presented a curious 
combination of shyness and 
audacity. Every pretty smile 
was succeeded swiftly by a look 
of silent, repressed anxiety, as 
if put to flight by the recollec- 
tion of some abiding danger. 
Or she would sit down and, 
with her soft cheek dimpled 
by the knuckles of her little 
hand, she would listen to our 
talk; her big clear eyes re- 
mained fixed intently on our 
lips, as though our words had 
a visible shape. Her mother 
had taught her to read and 
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write; she had learned a good 
bit of English from Jim, and 
she spoke it most amusingly, 
with his own clipping, boyish 
intonation. Her tenderness 
hovered over him like a flutter 
of wings. She lived so com- 
pletely in his contemplation 
that she had acquired some- 
thing of his outward aspect, 
something that recalled him in 
her movements, in the way she 
stretched her arm, turned her 
head, directed her glances. Her 
vigilant affection had an in- 
tensity that made it almost 
perceptible to the senses; it 
seemed actually to exist in the 
ambient matter of space, to 
envelop him like a peculiar 
fragrance, to dwell in the sun- 
shine like a tremulous, subdued, 
and impassioned note. I sup- 
pose you think that I too am 
romantic, but it is a mistake. 


I am relating to you the sober 
impressions of a bit of youth, 
of a strange uneasy romance 
that had come in my way. 
I observed with interest the 
work of his—well—good for- 


tune. He was jealously loved, 
but why she should be jealous, 
and of what, I could not tell. 
The land, the people, the for- 
ests were her accomplices, guard- 
ing him with vigilant accord, 
with an air of seclusion, of 
mystery, of invincible posses- 
sion. There was no appeal, 
as it were; he was imprisoned 
within the very freedom of his 
power, and she, though ready 
to make a footstool of her head 
for his feet, guarded her con- 
quest inflexibly—as though he 
were hard to keep. The very 
Tamb’ Itam, marching on our 
journeys upon the heels of his 
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white lord, with his head 
thrown back, truculent and 
be-weaponed like a janissary, 
with kris, chopper, and lance 
(besides carrying Jim’s gun); 
even Tamb’ Itam allowed him- 
self to put on the airs of uncom- 
promising guardianship, like a 
surly devoted jailer ready to 
wait hand and foot, to lay 
down his life if need be for 
his captive. On the evenings 
when we sat up late his dumb 
vague form would pass and 
repass under the verandah, 
with noiseless footsteps, or 
lifting my head I would unex- 
pectedly make him out standing 
rigidly erect in the shadow. As 
a general rule he would vanish 
after a time, without a sound. 
When we rose he would spring 
up close to us as if from the 
ground, ready for any orders 
Jim might wish to give. She 
too, I believe, never went to 
sleep till we had separated for 
the night. More than once I 
saw her and Jim through the 
window of my room come out 
together quietly and lean on 
the rough balustrade — two 
white forms very close, his arm 
about her waist, her head on 
his shoulder. Their soft mur- 
murs reached me, penetrating, 
tender, with a calm sad note in 
the stillness of the night, like a 
self-communion of one being 
carried on in two tones. Later 
on, tossing on my bed under the 
mosquito-net, I was sure to hear 
slight creakings, faint breath- 
ing, a throat cleared cautiously ; 
I would know that Tamb’ Itam 
was still on the prowl. Though 
he had (by the favour of the 
white lord) a house in the 
compound, had ‘taken wife,’ 
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and had lately been blessed 
with a child, I believe that, dur- 
ing my stay at all events, he 
slept on the verandah every 
night, It was very difficult 
to make this faithful and grim 
retainer talk. Even Jim him- 
self was answered in jerky 
short sentences, under protest 
as it were. Talking, he seemed 
to imply, was no business of his. 
The longest speech I heard him 
volunteer was one morning 
when, suddenly extending his 
hand towards the courtyard, 
he pointed at Cornelius and 
said, ‘ Here comes the Nazarene.’ 
I don’t think he was addressing 
me, though I stood at his side ; 
his object seemed rather to 
awaken the indignant attention 
of the universe. Some mut- 
tered allusions, which followed, 
to dogs and the smell of roast- 
meat, struck me as singularly 
felicitous. The courtyard, a 
large square space of beaten 
earth as hard as asphalt, was 
one torrid blaze of sunshine, 
and Cornelius was creeping 
across with an inexpressible 
effect of stealthiness, of secret 
slinking, though he was bathed 
in intense light, and in full view 
from the house and every other 
building within the enclosure. 
He reminded one of everything 
that is unsavoury. His slow 
laborious walk resembled the 
creeping of a repulsive beetle, 
the legs alone moving with 
horrid industry while the body 
glided evenly. I suppose he 
made straight enough for the 
place where he wanted to get 
to, but his progress with one 
shoulder carried forward seemed 
oblique. He was often seen 
circling slowly amongst the 
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sheds, as if following a scent ; 
passing before the verandah 
with upward stealthy glances ; 
disappearing without haste 
round the corner of some hut. 
That he seemed free of the 
place demonstrated Jim’s ab- 
surd carelessness or else his 
infinite disdain, for Cornelius 
had played, to say the least 
of it, a very dubious part in 
a certain episode which might 
have ended fatally for Jim. 
As a matter of fact, it had re- 
dounded to his glory. But 
everything redounded to his 
glory ; and it was the irony of 
his good fortune that he, who 
had been too careful of it once, 
seemed to bear a charmed life. 
“You must know he had 
left Doramin’s place very soon 
after his arrival— much too 
soon, in fact, for his safety, and 
of course a long time before the 
war. He was actuated by a 
sense of duty. He had to look 
after Stein’s business, he said. 
Hadn’t he? To that end he 
crossed the river and took up 
his quarters with Cornelius. 
How the latter had existed 
through the troubled times I 
can’t say. As Stein’s agent, 
after all, he must have had 
Doramin’s protection in a meas- 
ure; and in one way or another 
he had managed to wriggle 
through all the deadly compli- 
cations, while I have no doubt 
that his conduct, whatever it 
might have been, was marked 
by that abjectness which was 
like the stamp of the man. 
That was his characteristic ; 
he was fundamentally and out- 
wardly abject, as other men are 
markedly of a generous, dis- 
tinguished, or venerable appear- 
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ance. It was the element of 
his nature which permeated all 
his acts and passions and emo- 
tions ; he raged abjectly, smiled 
abjectly, was abjectly sad ; his 
civilities and his indignations 
were alike abject. I am sure 
his love would have been the 
most abject of sentiments, but 
can one imagine a loathsome 
insect in love. And his loath- 
someness too was abject, so that 
a simply disgusting person 
would have appeared noble by 
his side. He has his place 
neither in the background nor 
in the foreground of the story ; 
he simply hangs on to it, taint- 
ing the fragrance of its youth 
and of its naiveness. 

“His position in any case 
could not be other than ex- 
tremely miserable, yet it may 
very well be that he found some 
advantages init. Jim told me 
he had been received at first 
with an abject display of the 
most amicable sentiments. ‘The 
fellow apparently couldn’t con- 
tain himself for joy,’ said Jim 
with disgust. ‘He flew at me 
every morning to shake both 
my hands—confound him! but 
I could never tell whether there 
would be any breakfast. If I 
got three meals in two days 
I considered myself jolly lucky, 
and he made me sign a chit for 
ten dollars every week. Said 
he was sure Mr Stein did not 
mean him to keep me for noth- 
ing. Well—he kept me on 
nothing as near as_ possible. 
Put it down to the unsettled 
state of the country, and made 
as if to tear his hair out, begging 
my pardon twenty times a-day, 
so that I had at last to entreat 
him not toworry. It made me 
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sick. Half the roof of his house 
had fallen in, and the whole 
place seemed mangy, with wisps 
of dry grass sticking out, and 
broken mats flapping about on 
every wall. He did his best to 
make out that Mr Stein owed 
him money on the last three 
years trading, but his books were 
all torn, and some were missing. 
He tried to hint it was his 
late wife’s fault. Disgusting 
scoundrel! At last I had to 
forbid him to mention his late 
wife at all. It made Jewel cry. 
I couldn’t discover what be- 
came of all the trade-goods ; 
there was nothing in the store 
but rats, having a high old time 
amongst a litter of brown paper 
and old sacking. I was assured 
on every hand that he had a 
lot of money buried somewhere, 
but of course could get nothing 
out of him. It was the most 
miserable existence I led there 
in that wretched house. I tried 
to do my duty by Stein, but I 
had also other matters to 
think of. When I escaped to 
Doramin old Tunku Allang got 
frightened and returned all my 
things. It was done with no 
end of mystery through a 
Chinaman who keeps a small 
shop here; but as soon as I 
went to live with Cornelius it 
began to be said openly that 
the Rajah had made up his 
mind to have me killed before 
long. Pleasant, wasn’t it? 
And I couldn’t see what was 
there to prevent him if he 
really had made up his mind. 
The worst of it was, I couldn’t 
help feeling I wasn’t doing any 
good either for Stein or for my- 
self. Oh! it was beastly—the 
whole six weeks of it.’”’ 
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“He told me further that he 
didn’t know what made him 
hang on—but of course we may 
guess. He sympathised deeply 
with the defenceless girl, at the 
mercy of that ‘mean, cowardly 
scoundrel.’ It appears Cor- 
nelius led her an awful life, 
stopping only short of actual 
ill-usage, for which he had not 
the pluck, I suppose. He in- 
sisted upon her calling him 
father—‘and with respect too 
—with respect,’ he would 
scream, shaking a little yellow 
fist in her face. ‘I am a re- 
spectable man, and what are 
you? Tell me—what are you? 


You think I am going to bring 
up somebody else’s child and 
not be treated with respect? 
You ought to be glad I let you. 


Come—say Yes, father. . . . 
No? . .. You wait a bit.’ 
Thereupon he would begin to 
abuse the dead woman, till the 
girl would run off with her 
hands to her head. He pur- 
sued her, dashing in and out 
and round the house and 
amongst the sheds, would drive 
her into some corner, where 
she would fall on her knees 
stopping her ears, and then he 
would stand at a distance and 
declaim filthy denunciations at 
her back for half an hour at a 
stretch. ‘She was a devil, a 
deceitful devil—and you too are 
a devil,’ he would shriek in a 
final paroxysm of rage, pick up 
a bit of dry earth or a handful 
of mud (there was plenty of 
mud around the house), and 
fling it into her hair. Some- 
times, though, she would hold 


out full of scorn, confronting 
him in silence, her face sombre 
and contracted, and only now 
and then uttering a word or 
two that would make the other 
jump and writhe with the sting. 
Jim told me these scenes were 
terrible. It was indeed a 
strange thing to come upon in 
a wilderness. The endlessness 
of such a subtly cruel situation 
was appalling—if you think of 
it. The respectable Cornelius 
(Inchi Nelyus the Malays called 
him, with a grimace that meant 
many things) was a much-dis- 
appointed man. I don’t know 
what he had expected would 
be done for him in considera- 
tion of his marriage; but evi- 
dently the liberty to steal, and 
embezzle, and appropriate to 
himself for many years and in 
any way that suited him best, 
the goods of Stein’s Trading 
Co. (Stein kept the supply up 
unfalteringly as long as he 
could get his skippers to take 
it there) did not seem to him 
a fair equivalent for the sacri- 
fice of his honourable name. 
Jim would have enjoyed ex- 
ceedingly thrashing Cornelius 
within an inch of his life; on 
the other hand, the scenes were 
of so painful a character, so 
abominable, that his impulse 
would be to get out of earshot, to 
spare the girl’s feelings. They 
left her agitated, speechless, 
clutching her bosom now and 
then with a stony, desperate 
face. Jim would lounge up and 
say unhappily, ‘ Now—come— 
really —what’s the use — you 
must try to eat a bit,’ or give 
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some such mark of sympathy. 
Cornelius would keep on slink- 
ing through the doorways, 
across the verandah and back 
again, as mute as a fish, and 
with malevolent, mistrustful, 
underhand glances. ‘I can 
stop his game,’ Jim said to her 
once. ‘Just say the word,’ 
And do you know what she an- 
swered? She said— Jim told 
me impressively —that if she 
had not been sure he was in- 
tensely wretched himself, she 
would have found the courage 
to kill him with her own 
hands. ‘Just fancy that! The 
poor devil of a girl, almost a 
child, being driven to talk like 
that,’ he exclaimed in horror. 
It seemed impossible to save 
her not only from that mean 
rascal but even from _her- 
self! It wasn’t that he pitied 
her so much, he affirmed; he 
was afraid for her. It was 
more than pity; it was as if 
he had something on his con- 
science, while that life went 
on. To leave the house would 
have been like a _ desertion. 
He had understood at last 
that there was nothing to expect 
from a longer stay, neither ac- 
counts nor money, nor truth of 
any sort, but he stayed on, ex- 
asperating Cornelius to the 
verge, I won't say of insanity, 
but almost of courage. Mean- 
time he felt all sorts of dangers 
thickening about him. Doramin 
had sent over twice a trusty 
servant to tell him seriously 
that he could do nothing for 
his safety unless he would re- 
cross the river again and live 
amongst the Bugis as at first. 
People of every condition used 
to call, often in the dead of 
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night, in order to disclose to 
him plots for his assassination. 
He was to be poisoned. He was 
to be stabbed in the bath-house. 
Arrangements were being made 
to have him shot from a boat 
on the river. Each of these 
informants professed himself to 
be his very good friend. It 
was enough—he told me—to 
spoil a fellow’s rest for ever. 
Something of the kind was 
extremely possible—nay, prob- 
able—but the lying warnings 
gave him only the sense of 
deadly scheming going on all 
around him, on all sides, in the 
dark. Nothing more calculated 
to shake the best of nerve. 
Finally, one night, Cornelius 
himself, with a great apparatus 
of alarm and secrecy, unfolded 
in solemn wheedling tones a 
little plan wherein for one 
hundred dollars—or even for 
eighty; let’s say eighty—he, 
Cornelius, would procure a 
trustworthy man to smuggle 
Jim out of the river, all safe. 
There was nothing else for it 
now—if Jim cared a pin for his 
life. What's eighty dollars? 
A trifle. An insignificant sum. 
While he, Cornelius, who had- 
to remain behind, was absolutely 
courting death by this proof of 
devotion to Mr Stein’s young 
friend. The sight of his abject 
grimacing was—Jim told me— 
very hard to bear: he clutched 
at his hair, beat his breast, 
rocked himself to and fro with 
his hands pressed to his stomach, 
and actually pretended to shed 
tears. ‘Your blood be on your 
own head,’ he squeaked at last, 
and rushed out. It is a curious 
question how far Cornelius was 
sincere in that performance, 
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Jim confesses he did not sleep 
a wink after he had gone. He 
lay on his back on a thin mat 
spread over the bamboo floor- 
ing, trying idly to make out 
the bare rafters, and listen- 
ing to the rustlings in the 
torn thatch. A star suddenly 
twinkled through a hole in the 
roof. His brain was in a whirl ; 
but, nevertheless, it was on that 
night that he matured his plan 
for overcoming Sherif Ali. It 
had been the thought of all the 
moments he could spare from 
the hopeless investigation into 
Stein’s affairs, but the notion 
—he says—came to him then 
all at once. He could see, as it 
were, the guns mounted on the 
top of the hill. He got very 
hot and excited lying there ; 
sleep was out of the question 
more than ever. He jumped 
up, and went out barefooted 
on the verandah. Walking 
silently, he came upon the girl 
standing under the wall, as if 
onthe watch. In his then state 
of mind it did not surprise him 
to see her up, nor yet to hear 
her ask in an anxious whisper 
where Cornelius could be. He 
simply said he did not know. 
She moaned a little, and peered 
into the campong. Everything 
was very quiet. He was pos- 
sessed by his new idea, so full of 
it that he could not help telling 
the girl all about it at once. 
She listened, clapped her hands 
lightly, whispered softly her 
admiration, but was evidently 
on the alert all the time. It 
seems he had been used to make 
a confidant of her all along, and 
that she could and did give him 
a lot of useful hints as to Pat- 
usan affairs there is no doubt. 
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He assured me more than once 
that he had never found himself 
the worse for her advice. At 
any rate, he was proceeding to 
explain his plan fully to her 
there and then, when she pressed 
his arm once, and vanished from 
his side. Then Cornelius ap- 
peared from somewhere, and, 
perceiving Jim, ducked side- 
ways, as though he had been 
shot at, and afterwards stood 
very still in the dusk. At last 
he came forward prudently, like 
a suspicious cat. ‘There were 
some fishermen there — with 
fish,’ he said in a shaky voice. 
‘To sell fish—you understand.’ 
... It must have been then 
two o'clock in the morning—a 
likely time for anybody to hawk 
fish about ! 

“ Jim, however, let the state- 
ment pass, and did not give it a 
single thought. Other matters 
occupied his mind, and besides 
he had neither seen nor heard 
anything. He contented him- 
self by saying, ‘Oh!’ absently, 
got a drink of water out of a 
pitcher standing there, and 
leaving Cornelius a prey to some 
inexplicable emotion — that 
made him embrace with both 
arms the worm-eaten rail of the 
verandah as if his legs had 
failed—went in again and lay 
down on his mat to think. By- 
and-by he heard stealthy foot- 
steps outside. They stopped. 
A voice whispered tremulously 
through the wall, ‘Are you 
asleep?’ ‘No! What is it?’ 
he answered briskly, and there 
was an abrupt movement out- 
side, and then all was still, as if 
the whisperer had been startled. 
Extremely annoyed at this, Jim 
came out impetuously, and Cor- 
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nelius with a faint shriek fied 
along the verandah as far as the 
steps, where he hung on to the 
broken banister. Very puzzled, 
Jim called out to him from the 
distance to know what the 
devil he meant. ‘Have you 
given your consideration to 
what I spoke to you about?’ 
asked Cornelius, pronouncing 
the words with difficulty, like a 
man in the cold fit of a fever. 
‘No!’ shouted Jim in a passion. 
‘I did not, and I don’t intend 
to. Iam going to live here, in 
Patusan.’ ‘You shall d-d-die 
h-h-here,’ answered Cornelius, 
still shaking violently, and in a 
sort of expiring voice. The 
whole performance was so ab- 
surd and provoking that Jim 
didn’t know whether he ought 
to be amused or angry. ‘Not 
till I had seen you tucked away, 
you bet,’ he called out, exasper- 
ated yet ready to laugh. Half 


seriously (being excited with 
his own thoughts, you know) 
he went on shouting, ‘ Nothing 
cantouch me! You can do your 
damnedest.’ Somehow the shad- 


owy Cornelius far off there 
seemed to be the hateful em- 
bodiment of all the annoyances 
and difficulties he had found in 
his path. He let himself go— 
his nerves had been over- 
wrought for days—and called 
him many pretty names,— 
swindler, liar, sorry rascal: in 
fact, carried on in an extra- 
ordinary way. He admits he 
passed all bounds, that he was 
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quite beside himself—defied all 
Patusan to scare him away— 
declared he would make them 
all dance to his own tune yet, 
and so on, in a menacing, boast- 
ing strain. Perfectly bombastic 
and ridiculous, he said. His 
ears burned at the bare recol- 
lection. Must have been off 
his chump in some way. .. . The 
girl, who was sitting with us, 
nodded her little head at me 
quickly, frowned faintly, and 
said, ‘I heard him,’ with child- 
like solemnity. He laughed and 
blushed. What stopped him at 
last, he said, was the silence, the 
complete deathlike silence, of the 
indistinct figure far over there, 
that seemed to hang collapsed, 
doubled over the rail in a weird 
immobility. He came to his 
senses, and ceasing suddenly, 
wondered greatly at himself. 
He watched for a while. Nota 
stir, not a sound. ‘ Exactly as 
if the chap had died while I 
had been making all that noise,’ 
he said. He was so ashamed of 
himself that he went indoors in 
a hurry without another word, 
and flung himself down again. 
The row seemed to have done 
him good though, because he 
went to sleep for the rest of the 
night like a baby. Hadn’t slept 
like that. for weeks. ‘But J 
didn’t sleep,’ struck in the girl, 
one elbow on the table and nurs- 
ing her cheek. ‘I watched.’ 
Her big eyes flashed, rolling a 
little, and then she fixed them 
on my face intently.” 


(To be continued.) 
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In the last fifteen years the 
Zillu’s-Sultan has paid not more 
than a couple of visits to the 
seat of the central Government 
in Teheran, and it is with these 
two visits that this paper deals. 
Of these, the first, which took 
place in his father’s reign, saw 
him fall, in the month of Feb- 
ruary 1888, from the height of 
his all but independent control 
over two-fifths of the whole of 
Persia; while the second, oc- 
curring, as it did, ten years 
later, might be said to be the 
Zill’s private, rather than his of- 
ficial, recognition of his younger 
brother as his sovereign Lord. 
Enough has been said of the 
Zillu’s-Sultan’s private life in 
my sketches of his sons. This 
attempt to sum up his past 
history and his future hopes, 
I would begin with an inter- 
esting episode which was re- 
lated to me by his favourite 
son, Akbar Mirza, who, on 
the occasion of the second 
journey to Teheran, accom- 
panied his father as far as 
Gameshlé, This custom of set- 
ting the traveller on his way, 
which is regarded as an act of 
friendship, is called badraka ; 
while the ceremony of going 
out to meet a new arrival, a 
more formal undertaking, is 
called istikbdl. Akbar Mirza, 
who had taken French leave of 
me upon his badraka, met with 
an istikbdl on the threshold of 
the classroom, which was little 
to his liking. 

“You are the master!” he 
cried, 


“ Please to pardon me, 


monsieur, and I will tell you 
a new and true story of his 
Highness.” 

Artful dodger! and to stay 
my hand at the second stroke 
too ! 

Akbar Mirza cut a wry face 
when he sat down ; then, having 
gained his point, he told me 
the following escapade of his 
father :— 

On the eve of his last jour- 
ney to the capital, the Zillu’s- 
Sultan disguised himself in the 
dress of a Persian naukar 
(servant), and, mounting his 
horse, pricked it over a plain, 
where the vegetation grew as 
scant as hair in leprosy, at a 
breathless gallop. Nor did he 
draw rein until he had reached 
the foot of a flame-red moun- 
tain, where a shepherd, old and 
loquacious, was watching his 
flock. 

The customary greeting over, 
there was silence for a spell. 

“There is a rumour abroad,” 
said the Prince at last, “that 
his Imperial Highness Zillu’s- 
Sultan has been summoned to 
Teheran by his brother, the 
Shah.” 

The words were toned to an 
inquiry, but the shepherd, turn- 
ing a wary eye upon the horse- 
man, made a guarded reply. 

“How should I know when 
you, a naukar of his Highness, 
are in doubt!” said he. 

“By the ambrosial beard of 
Fath-’Ali Shah!” cried the Zill, 
laughing, “I am not a naukar 
of the Zillu’s-Sultan, nor was I 
ever in his service. I am ac- 
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quainted with the Prince, it is 
true, and a 

“T beg leave to state for 
your service,” interrupted the 
shepherd, “that I made a mis- 
take. If you were our Prince’s 
naukar, he would tie that 
tongue of yours with the camel- 
tie to keep it from trespassing 
upon his forbearance.” 

“Tell me,” replied the Zill, 
smiling, “by my soul! by the 
king’s salt! tell me, how often 
you have seen this Prince of 
yours?” 

“T have seen him as often as 
there are days in the year; 
I saw him in his power and 
glory—the wolves had a hunter 
then, and the sheep a shepherd, 
for our Prince—may his family 
prosper !—held all the evil- 
doers of central and southern 
Ir4n within his grasp, and 
even the Solduz he kept from 
pillaging. Yes, I saw him on 
his way to Teheran, ten years 
ago; his taleh [luck] was bad 
then. But now, upon his second 
visit, his star shall be more for- 
tunate ; for it is written in the 
book of Fate that our Prince 
shall reign over us in Iran.” 

“T would not weary you with 
too many questions,” said the 
Zillu’s-Sultan, smiling a broad 
ironic smile, “lest you should 
bridle my tongue with the 
camel-tie to keep it from tres- 
passing upon your forbearance ; 
nevertheless, since it. should lie 
within the limits of your mercy 
and goodness to possess your 
soul in patience 4 

“Do not coin your words so 
fast, friend!” cried the shep- 
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herd. “Was not the book of 
Fate revealed to me last night 
as I lay asleep on the mountain- 
top? Did not I see the book 
wide open upon my knees, and 
the finger of God, did it not 
point to the passage wherein 
the. destiny of our Prince was 
set forth in plain bold Persian 
naskh ?”’ 1 

The Zillu’s- Sultan smiled 
his broad ironic smile. “If the 
book had been written in shik- 
astah,”* said he, “the worldly 
destiny of your Prince might 
have been closed to the intelli- 
gence of everybody except an 
angel. But, praise be to Allah 
who dictated the words in Per- 
sian, and to the heavenly mirza 
[secretary] who penned them in 
naskh, 1 shall now share with 
you and the angelic hosts the 
secret of your Prince’s future 
career. You have my permis- 
sion to speak, Continue your 
story, and beware lest you utter 
the thing that is not, for the 
power of making you tell the 
truth is mine.” 

The last words, toned to a 
brazen ring of command, gave 
the shepherd pause, and laid his 
pride prostrate. 

“ By the salt of his Highness,” 
he cried in a voice of whispering 
humbleness, “by your life, and 
by the beard of the Prophet, the 
words, your Excellency, were 
these: ‘Thus doth the mighty, 
the wise God, reveal his will 
unto thee, that thou mayest 
gladden the heart of his servant 
the Zillu’s-Sultan. It wanteth 
little but that the heavens of 
the Prince’s destiny be rent in 





1 A legible writing, much used in transcribing books. 
2 A rapid short hand, hard to read, employed in letter-writing. 
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sunder from above, at the dawn 
of his coming majesty. God 
leadeth whom he pleaseth into 
his mercy, and it shall come to 
pass that God will lead the 
Zillu’s-Sultan to the throne of 
his fathers.’ And may I eat 
dirt if I speak not the truth.” 

The Zillu’s-Sultan fell into a 
muse, and when he spoke again 
it was to swear by his father’s 
soul that the Prince, his 
friend, desired nothing less 
than the fulfilment of so high 
a destiny. 

“Tf I know anything of 
our Prince and his sovereign 
spirit,” retorted the shepherd, 
“he will have cause to change 
his mind upon his arrival at 
his brother’s Court.” 

“How so?” 

“What! have not you lived 
long enough in the world to 
have heard the story of the 
Zillu’s-Sultan and his younger 
brother’s handkerchief? Know, 
then, that Nasiru’d-Din Shah— 
may Allah burn his assassin for 
ever in hell-fire!—was talking 
one day to his two sons, and 
the question arose as to which 
should stand at his right hand: 
our Prince, the Zillu’s-Sultan, 
who was the first-born, or 
Mozufferu’d - Din Mirza, who 
was the Heir-Apparent. And 
it came to pass, in the heat 
of the dispute, that Mozufferu’d- 
Din Mirza, who was about to 
wipe his nose, dropped his 
handkerchief, and it fell at 
the feet of the Zillu’s-Sultén. 
Then Nasiru’d-Din Shah, who 
loved a joke better than much 
fine gold, said to his beloved 
first-born, ‘Pick up the hand- 
kerchief and give it to Moz- 
ufferu’d-Din Mirza,’ and that 
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he said in order that he might 
test the spirit of our little 
Prince, who would not dare 
to disobey him. What should 
our little Prince do? If he 
picked up the handkerchief, 
he would bend his back to 
his younger brother. If he 
disobeyed the Shah, he would 
get the sticks - 

Here the shepherd, having 
reached the climax of his 
story, took out his pipe, and 
fell to smoking in a stony 
silence. 

“Go on, go on!” cried the 
Zillu’s-Sultan, laughing. 

“If you think I am the 
man to throw away the story 
for nothing, your wit is even 
less ready than your cash!” 

The Prince, hailing the 
repartee with a good-humoured 
laugh, greased the shepherd’s 
tongue with a twmdn, for which 
the latter repaid him with kind 
thanks and the end of the 
story. 

“Yes; a third course was 
open to the quick-witted,” he 
resumed; “and wisdom is 
better than wealth. What our 
little Prince did was simple. 
He flung back his head, stood 
bolt-upright, and drew his 
sword. ‘Here is your pocket- 
handkerchief on the point of 
the blade!’ he said. ‘It will 
serve as a bandage if you 
should cut your finger in tak- 
ing it off!’ From this it is 
plain that our Prince would 
rather accept the crown from 
his younger brother than bow 
his back to him in a lowly 
salam. And if the worst be- 
fall, then will I do for our 
Prince what Gaveh did for 
Feridun.” 
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“By the standard of the 
great blacksmith!” cried the 
Prince in a voice of thunder, 
“your tongue shall be torn 
from your deceitful mouth, that 
you may learn that I allow 
neither strife nor treason in my 
province ; and then I will send 
you back to the master who 
pays you. Liar — traitor — 
8 Beg 

“ Mashallah!” (Praise A\l- 
lah!) cried the shepherd in a 
voice of unfeigned amazement, 
then fell upon his knees and 
bowed his forehead to the dust. 
“Our Prince! his Highness! 
I have seen our Prince! My 
ear is in your hand; I shall die 
happy, having'seen you! I am 
a liar, it is true; but, by the 
head of your Highness! I am 
not a traitor, and may my 
mother burn in hell for ever 
if I be a spy!” 

Then the Zillu’s-Sultan burst 
into a roar of laughter, saying, 
“Truly, my friend, you can say 
now with an easy conscience 
that you have seen your Prince. 
Go in peace, and may Allah 
chasten youfromlying. Khuda 
hdfiz” (good-bye), and with 
these words the Zillu’s-Sultan 
legged it along to his camp at 
Gameshlo. 


“ Mosie, mon ami,” said Homa- 
yun Mirza, as soon as Akbar 
Mirza had finished the story, 
“tell me, by your life, why 
his Highness is not the Shah.” 

“The Shah of Persia, being a 
Kajar,” I replied, “must be of 
royal birth on his mother’s side.” 

“ And the mother of his High- 
ness, was she not a princess of 
the house of Kajar, monsieur ?” 
asked Feridun Mirza. 
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“No; she was the daughter 
of a gholdém [outrider] in the 
service of Nasiru’d-Din Shah’s 
uncle,” 

“My mother is a princess,” 
said Feridun Mirza. 

“Mashall4h!” cried Akbar 
Mirza with a ringing laugh. 
“T don’t care a rap, monsieur, 
who my grandmother was. I 
only know that I am proud to 
be my father’s son.” 

“Et moi done!” cried Bahram 
Mirza, who then went on to 
relate the main facts in his 
father’s career. 

Now, when his Highness 
Zillu’s-Sultén was at the 
zenith of his power, he col- 
lected a great army that was 
well drilled, well equipped, 
and well paid, and this he 
did to support the Govern- 
ment in all good works. Was 
not he the king’s son and 
his faithful subject? And the 
tribesmen of the western pro- 
vinces, do they not belong to 
the fiercest and most turbulent 
tribes in Persia? And if so, was 
it not necessary, in the interests 
of peace and the service of the 
Shah, to form such an army as 
should intimidate these unruly 
subjects? Of course it was; 
and so the Zill, knowing that 
he had his cause just, threw 
his whole heart and soul into 
the training of the king’s 
army under Austrian officers. 
If his father, the king, trusted 
him not, why had he made his 
“beloved first-born” the ruler 
over so many provinces? The 
truth is that the king trusted 
his son in the beginning, and 
would have trusted him until 
the end, only there were 
two men in Teheran who 

T 
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watched the growth of his 
army with jealous eyes. The 
first was the Zill’s enemy at 
Court, a very powerful states- 
man; the second was _ the 
Russian Minister, who did not 
like to see so many trained 
soldiers in that part of Persia, 
which might be said to lie 
within the English sphere of 
influence. And so it came 
to pass that these two men, 
the one working to overthrow 
the Zill and the other to hasten 
the downfall of Persia, succeed- 
ed at last in arousing the sus- 
picions of the Shah, who sent 
an officer to Isfahan in order 
to report upon the army which 
his Highness had formed there. 
Now, if the Zill had been a 
traitor to the king he would 
have done one of two things: 
either he would have defied his 
father, or he would have con- 
cealed from the officer the full 
strength of his military power. 
The Zillu’s-Sultan did neither 
the one nor the other. A traitor 
had been the master of the 
situation ; but the Shah’s son, 
being a loyal subject and hav- 
ing nothing to conceal, showed 
the officer everything, and 
treated him with the best 
marks of friendship and _ hos- 
pitality. When the officer re- 
turned to Teheran, he told the 
king what he had seen, and 
the king, growing either jeal- 
ous or suspicious, reduced the 
numbers of the Zillu’s-Sultan’s 
troops. This done, his High- 
ness set out for Teheran and 
threw himself at his father’s 
feet, saying, “ What evil have 
I done, O my father, that you 
should turn away the light of 
your countenance from me? 
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Am not I your beloved first- 
born and your faithful sub- 
ject?” But the king hardened 
his heart, and would not listen 
to the voice of his son, who had 
no other choice than to tender 
his resignation of all the pro- 
vinces under his rule except the 
province of Isfahan. And all 
these things took place in the 
year 1888 anno domini—that 
is to say, in the year 1306 of 
the Hijrah. 

“Why did not the Queen,” 
said Bahram Mirza, “who 
made my father a Grand Com- 
mander of the Star of India 
in the days of his power, come 
to his support in the hour of 
his need? Is not my father 
a faithful friend of the Queen 
of England? and are not his 
enemies hers, and her enemies 
his? Is not my father right 
to be on the side of England? 
and since my father was, and 
is, on the English side, why 
is it that England turned her 
back upon him ten years ago?” 

And echo answers Why? I 
shall return to Bahram Mirza’s 
question at the end of the 
article. Fortunately for my 
reputation, the conversation, 
thanks to Feridun Mirza, now 
flowed into a safer channel. 

“You ask far too many ques- 
tions, cher ami,” said Feridun 
Mirza, “ Monsieur is not inter- 
ested in the past, nor are we. 
The past is dead. We live in 
the present, and our hopes are 
cast in this the second journey 
of his Highness to Teheran— 
not in the visit of ten years 
ago; we all know how that 
ended. What I should like to 
know is this: Will the Shah, 
his brother, be kinder to his 
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Highness than was his father, 
the Shah? and if so, what new 
dignity and honour will be 
conferred upon him? These 
are the questions which lie near 
to my heart.” 

“Possess your heart in 
patience, then,” I replied. 

“Trés bien, monsieur,” replied 
Feridun Mirza. “The life of 
his Highness is safe, thanks be 
to God, for did he not kill the 
fatted sheep on the first day of 
the moon, and give the flesh 
thereof to the poor and hungry ? 
and will he not do so again 
on the first day of the next 
new moon? and have we not 
seen the fatted sheep led forth 
between two naukars on the 
first day of every new month, 
monsieur ; to be patted on the 
head by his Highness, ere it fell 
to the butcher’s knife?” 

“Certainly we have, 
boy,” I replied. 

“Then why do you smile, 
monsieur? Is not his Highness 
alive and in good health? and 
since all is well with his High- 
ness, is it not his bounden duty 
to propitiate Allah by sacrific- 
ing a sheep every month for the 
poor and needy? Shall not 
Alléh protect those who feed 
the hungry and succour the 
weak ?” 

“Tnshallah!” I replied. 

“ And what do you think that 
the Shah will give to his High- 
ness, monsieur?” asked Feridun 
Mirza. But this was a ques- 
tion that it entered not into 
my head to answer, although I 
was in an alien land. 

Many days wore away, then 
came the news that his High- 
ness had reached the town of 
Kom, and that he had called 
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upon his (alleged) enemy, the 
Aminu’s-Sultan, and had made 
his peace with him. And then, 
again, after many days, we 
heard of the Prince’s arrival 
at his brother’s Court, and of 
the gracious reception that he 
met with there. 

“You are my heart, and I 
am your soul,” his Majesty is 
reported to have said to his 
elder brother, “and therefore 
it behoves us to work together, 
heart and soul, for the progress 
and welfare of our beloved 
country.” 

Gracious words and wise — 
may they bring forth fruit 
in due season ! 

And at last came rumours 
of promotions, setting every 
tongue in the bazaars on the 
wag —a subdued murmur 
rising, as the reports grew 
more and more conflicting, 
to a ceaseless buzz as of a 
myriad drones on the hum. 
The king was dead,—had died 
long ago; his Ministers had 
kept his death secret, awaiting 
the arrival of the brother who 
should succeed him. The king 
was alive and in the best of 
health—had never known a 
day’s sickness since he ascended 
the throne of his father. The 
king, though alive, was a 
martyr to all the diseases that 
flesh is heir to, and was about 
to abdicate in favour of his 
elder brother. The Zillu’s- 
Sultan had been proclaimed 
Shah of Persia, his brother 
being long dead. The Zillu’s- 
Sultan, having closed his 
brother’s eyes in death, would 
be proclaimed king on the 
morrow. The Shah was going 
to Europe forthwith in order. 
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to consult the best physicians 
there, and the Zillu’s- Sultan 
was to take up his abode in 
Teheran as Prince Regent. 
The Shah was not going to 
Europe, having no need to 
consult the physicians there; 
and the Zillu’s-Sultan, while 
he would retain the gover- 
norship of Isfahan, had been 
commanded to proceed at once 
to Meshed as Governor - Gen- 
eral of the province. There 
was no question of the Zillu’s- 
Sultan’s leaving the seat of 
the central Government, be- 
cause his Majesty was about 
to confer upon him the dignity 
of the First Minister of State. 
The Zillu’s - Sultan, having 
waived the privilege of the 
premiership out of friendship 
for the Aminu’s-Sultan, had 
been promoted to the rank of 
Commander -in-Chief of his 
Majesty’s forces. The Shah 
of Persia, loath as he was 
to cut himself off from the 
influence of a brother whose 
military genius was of a piece 
with his statesman-like mind, 
had brought himself, in the 
interests of his southern do- 
minions, to say good-bye to the 
Zillu’s- Sultan, who would re- 
turn at once to Isfahan, as 
Governor - General of Irak, 
Luristan, Isfahan, and Fars. 
And in this, the last rumour of 
all, there was a grain of truth, 
for it was not long before the 
Zillu’s- Sultan came back to 
us again, not as Governor- 
General of all the provinces 
aforesaid, it is true, but as the 
ruler of the self-same territory 
he had held prior to his visit. 
In fact, the outward and visible 
signs in him of his sovereign’s 
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favour were nothing more nor 
less than an added dignity of 
demeanour, and a more haughty 
bearing, and a new look of 
hope and confidence in the 
ultimate realisation of his heart’s 
desire. 

In the exuberance of this 
suckling hope it was, perhaps, 
that he spoke to me of Sir 
Mortimer Durand in words of 
unbounded admiration. The 
victories of Nadir Shah, the 
Napoleon of the East, paled 
their ineffectual fires before the 
all- conquering spirit of her 
Majesty’s Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary ; Feridun Shah was not 
so just, nor was Shah Abbas 
so liberal, as the Queen’s repre- 
sentative in Teheran; and as 
for Rustum—bah! was he not 
a dwarf and a weakling in 
comparison with the tower of 
strength at the British Lega- 
tion? Despite the hyperbolic 
enthusiasm of his partisanship, 
however, there can be no doubt 
that the Zillu’s- Sultan loves 
nothing so much as a fine 
figure of a man: a stranger of 
thews and sinews is bound to 
find favour in his sight; but if 
the stranger should kick the 
beam in the scale of the Prince’s 
expectation of mere bulk, it will 
be all over with him, unless he 
make amends for his humble 
stature by some startling 
novelty in dress. In dealing 
with this side of the Zillu’s- 
Sultan’s character, I might 
add another chapter to ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ without exhausting 
the reader’s patience, but two 
episodes shall serve to point 
the trait in these pages. For 
instance :— 

One afternoon—it was a post 
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day, I remember—I was walk- 
ing across the flowery court- 
yard of the Divan Khané on 
my way to the schoolroom, 
when I heard the rasping 
metallic voice of the Zillu’s- 
Sultan calling out to me from 
the other end of the compound. 
The sun shining in my eyes 
had prevented me from seeing 
him. Shading my eyes with 
my hand, I stopped dead, then 
doffed my cap of crocodile’s 
leather, which had been the 
amazement of all beholders in 
Russia. 

“Excellence,” sang out the 
Zillu’s-Sultan, “ venez ici!” 

I obeyed. The Prince was 
sitting beside the fountain on 
the dais, surrounded as usual by 
a crowd of obsequious courtiers. 
Among them was the English- 
speaking mirza of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, and he acted 
as my interpreter later on. 
The first thing his Highness 
did was to show me a sporting 
rifle, a beautiful weapon, which 
had just arrived from England. 

“Who made this rifle?” he 
cried, holding it out at arm’s- 
length. 

I told the mirza that the 
name of the maker would be 
found on the barrel; after 
which the Zillu’s-Sultan, who 
is nothing if not voluble in 
speech and restless in his 
actions, rushed to a bundle of 
papers that had come by post, 
and singled out a copy of 
‘Punch.’ The cartoon was a 
native officer standing in a 
protecting attitude over the 
body of an English officer who 
was wounded. 

“Anglais!” roared the Zil- 
lu’s-Sultan in a derisive voice, 
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dabbing a plump forefinger on 
the prostrate form. “Indien!” 
he yelled in a voice of triumph, 
caressing the stalwart outlines 
of the native officer with a 
lingering hand. 

“Aprés?” I replied, not a 
little nettled. 

The Zillu’s- Sultan cast a 
furtive look in my direction. 
“Anglais bas!” he cried, as 
who should say, Praise be to 
Allah, who is merciful and just 
to rid us of our enemies; then 
in a voice rising to a shout of 
thanksgiving, he caused me to 
burst from my reserve by yell- 
ing, “ Indien haut!” 

“Not a bit of it!” I cried, 
turning to the mirza at my 
elbow. “Tell his Highness 
that he misses the point. The 
‘Indien’ is not, as he would 
have me believe, an Afridi vic- 
torious in the battle, but one 
of our native officers, ready and 
willing, if needs be, to sacrifice 
his life for his English comrade. 
Why, bless my soul, that pic- 
ture is a tribute to the loyalty 
of our native officers, who, 
although they are fighting 
against their co - religionists, 
rush to the front when their 
English officers are shot down, 
and lead their men to victory 
over their friends—the enemy.” 

These words being inter- 
preted to the Zillu’s-Sultan, he 
burst into a roar of laughter, 
erying, “Do you think I didn’t 
know that!” After which, his 
humour leading him to fresh 
fields and pastures new, he fell 
to making a digital examina- 
tion of my cap and white riding 
breeches, of my snowy Norfolk 
jacket, and new, brown top- 
boots. The first and the last 
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achieved an easy conquest, and 
crowned my reputation for 
energy and tutorial wisdom. 
“Pa-pa-pa-pa-pa!l” he 
chuckled, in a tone of admira- 
tion too deep for words. “Trés 
joli—trés! portez toujours!” 
and thenceforward, until his 
passion for novelty overruled 
the fleeting impulse, I was 
doomed to take my walks 
abroad in top-boots and spurs ; 
nor did I ever appear before 
him in a new suit of clothes 
but he would raise his too 
strident voice in commendation 
of what, in the recollection of 
his full-blown verbosity, I can 
only call the encyclopedian at- 
tainments of his tutor sahib. 
On such occasions, indeed, it 
could scarce be said of Solomon 
in all his wisdom that he was 
endowed like the _ spiritual 


father of the Zillu’s-Sultan’s 


sons. 

The second episode is even 
more characteristic of the trait 
which shows the Zill to be at 
heart but the oldest child of 
the House of Kajar, and that 
episode I will now proceed to 
relate. 

Upon the visit of the Gover- 
nor of Shiraz and Fars to the 
Zill’s court, Bahram Mirza 
said to me one morning— 

“ His Highness has requested 
me to tell you, monsieur, that 
the Governor of Shiraz will 
examine us this afternoon at 
the third hour before sunset, 
and his Highness would be 
much pleased if you would 
honour his Excellency by wear- 
ing your best suit of clothes— 
your very best, monsieur, some- 
thing black and severe; some- 
thing new and fashionable, 
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monsieur ; such a suit, for in- 
stance, as you would wear in 
the afternoon in England upon 
the occasion of a ceremonious 
visit.” 

When I had reached the 
Armenian and European colony 
of Julfa, where I was then in 
residence, and had changed my 
clothes, I drove back to the 
Palace of Forty Pillars vid the 
desert and the byways, lest the 
passers-by should take fright at 
the hideous garb of civilised 
London “Town.” My own 
East! land of the flowing abba 
and fascinating turban, be 
merciful to me, a transgressor 
against thy laws of good taste, 
in that I cast the shadow of a 
top hat ’mid the haunts of thy 
brooding spirit! As my fate 
would have it, I chanced to 
meet a European on the road, 
and he, opening his eyes wide 
to the blatant horror of my 
headgear, burst into a fit of 
laughter. I apologised, meekly 
enough, for the enormity of my 
sin, and drove on my way, de- 
jected. But when the Zillu’s- 
Sultan entered the class-room, 
and his observant eyes took in 
every detail in the amazing 
transformation, I knew at a 
glance that I had no need to 
apologise to him. Even before 
he had seen the hat, which I 
had concealed under my chair, 
his beaming face, casting its 
smiles round about me, said as 
plain as a whisper in my ear, 
“Mashallah, behold a man of 
genius!” This tribute to my 
appearance, glorious as it might 
be, was far from crowning my 
triumph. It fell short of the 
full bloom of admiration by the 
gloss on my silk hat. Nor was 
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it until he had discovered the 
whereabouts of the heinous 
thing that his voiceless sur- 
render to my overmastering 
gifts grew articulate from sheer 
adulation. Rising to his feet, 
he shed about my ears the 
flowers of Persian rhetoric, ap- 
proaching at every compliment 
one step nearer to his victim. I 
should blush even now if I were 
to raise the veil from the manifold 
attributes of greatness that his 
Highness was pleased to dis- 


cern beneath the surface of my: 


frock-coat. It will be enough 
to say that they were of such 
sort as to win from him the 
assurance that his gratitude, 
deep as it was, sought in vain 
an adequate token of his appre- 
ciation. He would prostrate 
himself in the dust or ever I 
should go unrewarded, and 
would take the first opportunity 


of asking his Majesty the King 
of kings to confer upon me the 
order of the Lion and the Sun. 
Then was the West glorified? 
Alas! no, gentle reader! It 
was written in the Book of 
Fate that the East should rise 


triumphant in the end. At 
the height of my outraged 
modesty, the Zillu’s - Sultan, 
happening to catch sight of my 
glittering watch-guard, made 
a clutch at it, crying— 

“ Zar-i-khdlis ast?” (Is it 
pure gold ?) 

“T do not know,” I replied ; 
“it was given to me by Feridun 
Mirza.” 

“Then all I can say is that 
it is not gold!” and so saying 
the Zillu’s- Sultan turned on 
his heel and paced, slow and 
solemn, to the door. Never 
should the Order of the Lion 
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and the Sun glisten on the 
breast of so deceitful a ser- 
vant! So much at least was 
plain from the _ reproachful 
glance he cast upon me from 
the threshold. 

And now to hark back to 
the Zill’s political career. You 
will find it always well, in con- 
sidering the ebb and flow of 
British influence in Persia, to 
make your minds clear as to the 
diplomatic aims of Russia in 
the beginning, and to remember 
that if Great Britain’s star is 
under an eclipse the star of 
Russia must necessarily be in 
the ascendant. There is yet 
another and a greater lesson 
for you to lay to heart. 
Whereas the Russian policy 
is to hasten the decadence of 
Persia, and to penetrate by 
easy stages to the Persian 
Gulf, our salvation rather lies 
both in preserving where we 
can the territorial integrity of 
the country and in develop- 
ing its resources. Already 
the whole of Northern Persia, 
which includes the provinces 
of Azerbaijan, Gilan, Mazan- 
deran, and Khorasan, lies at 
the mercy of the ice- bound 
Colossus, who'can thus afford 
to be either patient or aggres- 
sive as may suit his purpose 
best. For the same reason 
Russia is in a position, while 
wreathing her interference with 
a smile of mock ingenuousness, 
to put a fence to our diplo- 
matic advances, as was proved 
quite recently when the loan 
was in progress of negotiation. 
That the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, a purely British enter- 
prise, should hold as security 
for the loan the control of 
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the Persian customs at Bushire 
and Kermanshah was _ con- 
strued by the Russian Minister 
at Teheran into an encroach- 
ment upon the sovereign rights 
of the Shah. Though the wily 
Minister knew that the Shah’s 
revenue from that source would 
double itself under honest man- 
agement and the revised tariff, 
he was not the less certain 
that the Shah, dreading a 
like demand from Russia in 
the north, would be quick to 
discern the threat underlying 
his words. The result was 
that the bank was reluctantly 
compelled to recall their rep- 
resentatives from Kermanshah 
and Bushire. Since the col- 
lapse of the Tobacco Régie, 
British diplomacy in Persia 
had suffered no more humili- 
ating a defeat. Therefore, un- 
less we are prepared to put 
an end to Russian encroach- 
ments by war, it behoves us 
to stamp the sincerity of our 
goodwill towards Persia with 
the hall-mark of generosity in 
our proffers of assistance; for 
nothing is more calculated to 
promote the aims of Russia 
than our being too grasping 
when we come to the settling 
of securities. 

Our best security should lie 
in the success of our policy. 
The only policy we should 
pursue is the only policy we 
can pursue with success and 
self-respect. To maintain in- 
violate the southern and central 
dominions of the Shah should 
be the end-all of our aims. To 
that purpose we should teach 
the Persians of those regions to 
put forth their whole strength, 
and never were they so strong 
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and so prosperous as when the 
Zillu’s-Sultan had the power to 
hold in check the turbulent 
tribes of the western provinces, 
Whatever destiny befall the 
north of Persia, I have unde- 
niable authority for maintain- 
ing that no hostile political 
influence should be tolerated 
south of a line drawn across 
the country from Seistan on the 
east, vid Kerman and Yezd, to 
Isfahan in the centre, and pro- 
longed westward to Burujird, 
Hamadan, and Kermanshah. 
Now the districts of which the 
Zillu’s-Sultan was actually the 
all but sovereign ruler in 1886 
were Gulpaigan and Khonsar, 
Joshagan, Irak, Isfahan, Fars, 
Yezd, Arabistan, Luristan, Kur- 
distan, Kangavar, Nihavend, 
Kamareh, Burujird, Kerman- 
shah, Asadabad, and Kezzaz, 
and all these provinces are with- 
in the above-mentioned boun- 
dary of our sphere of influence. 
I would ask the British Govern- 
ment if they regard the political 
influence of Prince Dabija, who 
was appointed the first Russian 
Consul of Isfahin at the close 
of the year 1897, as friendly to 
the interests which Persia and 
Great Britain have in common, 
and if they consider that those 
interests were best served, in 
face of the new political factor, 
by withdrawing Mr Preece for 
a period of close upon two years 
from his consular duties in 
Isfahan, in order that he might 
lend his assistance to her Ma- 
jesty’s Legation at Teheran? 
While I grant that the ex- 
perience and tact of Mr J. R. 
Preece could not but strengthen 
the hand of the British Minister, 
‘I beg permission to call in 
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question the tact and wisdom 
of leaving open to the unques- 
tionable intrigues of a powerful 
rival the culminating point of 
the British sphere of influence. 
Prince Dabija is in Isfahan for 
no other purpose than to under- 
mine our prestige. He might 
scour the province from end to 
end, and would find not a single 
Russian whose interests it would 
pay his Government to protect. 
In the days of the Zillu’s-Sul- 
tin’s power, believe me, Prince 
Dabija would be now where he 
was—prior to the year 1897— 
at Tabriz. The Zill’s downfall 
was Russia’s opportunity, and 
she is making the most of her 
chances. It will go hard with 
us to escape the expenses of 
that Consulate of hers! Yet 
no sooner was it about to be 
opened than we scuttled from 
the field, leaving a busy Ar- 
menian doctor to safeguard our 
interests ! 

I was at the Zillu’s-Sultan’s 
Court from the beginning of 
July 1897 to November 3, 1898, 
and during those sixteen months 
the British Consulate was what 
Staffordshire folk would call 
void—a word which might well 
be applied to the head that 
hatched so addled an egg of 
generalship. It is not my in- 
tention to labour this point, but 
it is only right for the British 
public to know that, for the 
space of a year, the foremost 
political factor in the heart of 
our sphere of interest was the 
Russian Consul, Prince Dabija, 
and well he knew it too! From 
the day of his arrival he took 
up his abode, not in the Chris- 
tian colony of Julfa, but in the 
Mohammedan stronghold of Is- 
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fahdn; nor did he stay, despite 
the wordy clamour of the mullds, 
to weigh the pros and cons of 
flying his country’s flag. All 
he did was to wait until a cer- 
tain mulld was in the middle of 
his midday prayer outside the 
Russian Consulate: then he 
ordered his Cossacks to hoist 
the flag with as much ado as 
might be, that the truculent 
priest might know that there 
was no question but that he 
had come to stay. You will 
call this proof of masterfulness 
a mere straw, perhaps. Well, 
so do not I: but even if it were, 
straws the merest show which 
way the wind blows; and 
whether it blows from the Cas- 
pian Sea, or whether it blows 
from the Persian Gulf, is of 
moment to us in learning the 
direction of the giddy weather- 
cock of public opinion in Persia. 
The proof of the Russian in- 
fluence lies in the treatment 
that Russian subjects receive. 
Blessed is the European who 
has a Russian servant, for he 
might pluck with impunity even 
the truculent mullds of Kom by 
their beards, following the ex- 
ample of the Zill, who had been 
ever wont to treat the priests 
of Islam with cool and refresh- 
ing contempt. 

If the late Mr Greaves, who 
was barbarously done to death 
while in the service of his 
country, had been protected by 
half-a-dozen Cossacks, he might 
have slept as peacefully in his 
tent as in a Russian fortress. 
If Mr Gentleman, after his 
attack of smallpox, had engaged 
a Russian subject as his road- 
servant, he would not have 


been robbed of his kit on his 
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journey from Bushire to Shiraz. 
If the Rev. Mr Garland had 
been accompanied by a Russian 
body-servant on his lonely walk 
from the Isfahan bank-house to 
the Jewish Ghetto of Djubareh 
in that city, he would not have 
been insulted by the street 
urchins, much less would he 
have been mobbed and spat 
upon and hustled into the 
presence of Hajji Sheikh Mo- 
hammed Ali over the sacred 
threshold of his mosque. I 
might multiply the instances ; 
but the three already mentioned, 
occurring as they did in the 
British sphere of influence, go 
to prove all too plainly that our 
prestige in Persia is languishing 
from the want of a little blood 
and iron in the constitution of 
our imperial policy. These 
three instances alone clamour 
for a more active sway over the 
powers that rough-hew our 
ends. Such misadventures 
never happen to Russian sub- 
jects in the north, nor did they 
befall British subjects in the 
south when the Zillu’s-Sultan 
was armed to the teeth against 
them. They should have the 
effect of a charge of electricity 
on our free-and-easy diplomatic 
corps in Persia, and on our 
Government at home they 
should have the effect of a 
summons to arms. The men 
of Fars, tired of snoozing, these 
ten years past, in the cradle of 
their race, would reach out a 
warm hand of welcome to the 
friendly nation that should 
teach them to be themselves 
once more. They yearn, as did 
their ancestors of old, to be- 
queath to their descendants the 
stuff whereof history is made. 
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To that end the drill-sergeant 
and the engineer are wanting. 
The Zillu’s-Sultén came the 
drill-sergeant over them to good 
purpose atone time. Unless we 
look alert the drill-sergeant of 
the Continent will be on the 
ground before us, and British 
prestige will be one with the 
ruins of Persepolis. 

But I am strong in the hope 
that the policy framed by our 
present Viceroy of India, in the 
days when he was sowing his 
seed broadcast over the face of 
the East, shall yet be the active 
policy of our Government at 
Westminster, when they shall 
have scattered their chaff to 
the four winds of heaven. And 
when that day comes, I hope 
they will bear in mind that 
there rules, as Governor-General 
of Isfahan, a Persian Imperial 
Prince who proved at the 
height of his power that a 
virile spirit, making for prog- 
ress and freedom, informs the 
character of the men of the 
south. That we raised not a 
diplomatic forefinger to support 
this Prince in the hour of our 
danger and his need, but allowed 
him to be stripped of his power 
to farm our sphere of influence, 
“with the cordial consent, if 
not at the actual suggestion, 
of Russia,” is a blot on the 
scutcheon of our Persian policy 
which it is not too late to wipe 
out yet. Persia gained nothing 
by the Zillu’s-Sultan’s down- 
fall, nor did we. Our acqui- 
escence was vain, shifty, pur- 
blind. It was a throwing up 
of our hands at the dictation 
of Russia; it was a surrender 
of our rights to protect our best 
friend ; and a repudiation, frank 
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and unabashed, of our duties 
towards our closest allies, the 
Persians of the southern and 
central provinces. If the Zillu’s- 
Sultan had been a traitor, he 
would not have submitted him- 
self to his father’s will. If he 
had been a weak ruler, he would 
not have been allowed to retain 
the governorship of Isfahan. 
And if Persia has. gained even 
the smallest advantage from his 
downfall, how is it that the 
sphere of his influence is the 
best-ruled territory in Persia? 
No, no; it were wiser to ac- 
knowledge a blunder which has 
been the means of hastening 
the aims of Russia, than to 
insist upon the infallibility of 
our judgment. I won’t deny 
that the Zillu’s-Sultan has many 
blots on Ais scutcheon—prob- 
ably I know his shortcomings 
better than any European living 
—but he was always a strong 
man at the helm, and has 
gained immeasurably in prud- 
ence during the last fifteen 
years. All the features of his 
face make for determination 
and governing ability. The 
haughty brows, the broad, 
square forehead, the firm mouth, 
the combative jowl, the un- 
yielding chin, and the long 
fleshy nose: all these are of a 
piece with the stubborn back of 
the man, which looks as if it 
had never been bowed in a 
salém. Only the eyes of him 
tell, perhaps, a somewhat dif- 
ferent story: shrewd, astute, 
calculating, they are the index 
of a mind whose first im- 
pulse it is to distrust the ap- 
pearance of truth and fidelity 
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in human nature; they are sus- 
picious, apt to imagine subter- 
fuge in the frank, and selfish- 
ness in the disinterested ; they 
show him to be quick to 
discern the mean and contempt- 
ible, and slow, very slow, to 
pin his faith in the (seemingly) 
upright and trustworthy: in a 
word, he is a keen judge of 
bad character, and would tell 
you that it is wiser to deny 
than to believe, since all men 
are liars under the Persian sun. 
On the other hand, he can be 
true to such friends as have 
proved their loyalty, and knows 
well how to bind them to his 
soul with hooks of steel. 

But have we stood the test 
of his good faith? If he were 
the governor of a northern pro- 
vince, Russia would know both 
how to use his energies and how 
to check his impetuosity. In 
his ’prentice years he made his 
father a present of a great and 
efficient army ; if that army is 
neither great nor efficient now, 
whose is the blame? Given 
the opportunity, there is no 
saying what the Zillu’s-Sul- 
tan might not achieve in his 
maturity if our Government 
would only realise that his in- 
terests jump with ours, and ours 
with those of the central Govern- 
ment; and if his Majesty the 
Shah would turn a deaf ear 
to such political intriguers as 
would fain call in suspicion the 
allegiance of his brother, who 
is only too eager to work heart 
and soul for the welfare of his 
country and his king. 

WILFRID SPARROY. 
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THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—IX. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE COST OF RAPIDITY—A SNEAKING FOE—SWEEPING CHARGES—WOMAN’S 


WORK—DOCTORS DISGUISED—SETTLING DOWN 


IN PRETORIA—A TIGHT- 


ENING COIL—CAPTURE OF BETHLEHEM. 


THE feature of the strategy 
that .was initiated by Lord 
Roberts had been rapidity ; and 
to rapidity were due the smash- 
ing blows dealt at Paardeberg, 
Bloemfontein, and Pretoria. The 
unexpected had happened, to 
find the Boers unprepared to 
meet them. But rapidity, 
though demoralising for the 
moment, is costly, and requires 
time for rest and recovery as it 
travels: the movement of men 
and cattle depends on flesh and 
muscle —it cannot go on for 
ever; the strain of incessant 
marching on insufficient food 
and forage will find out the 
weak spot even in the most will- 
ing. General French started on 
his memorable ride with 4800 
horses, of which 990 dropped 
by the way, though the loss in 
the ranks, exclusive of Paarde- 
berg, was only fifty men,—the 
brunt of the battle for life lay 
with the horses. But not for 
long. The men with worn-out 
boots, tattered clothes, hurrying 
through scorching days and 
frosty nights, with half a biscuit 
and water tainted with dead 
Boers, to satisfy an appetite and 
thirst compelled by hard work 
at an altitude of 4900 feet, 
who marched in as soldiers, 
proud of the victory they had 
won, staggered and fell out, 


victims to the curse that creeps 
in, unnoticed, wherever camps 
are crowded—enteric. 

In England we had watched 
that ride, to wonder at its 
audacity and applaud _ the 
genius of the man who risked 
so much and gained his end 
with so little loss; and it was 
not till recent disclosures told 
of Bloemfontein and the hos- 
pitals there that men awoke 
to ponder with something of 
dumb horror on the deaths our 
soldiers had to face. Bullets 
they had faced —well! they 
were paid to face them—but 
typhoid, that was woman’s 
work, to tend in the sick ward 
with cooling draughts, gentle 
hands, and words of hope that 
we shall recover—most of us; 
and for our soldiers in South 
Africa it would be the same. 
Of all things on which we 
prided ourselves was the care 
and the money we had lavished 
to provide comforts for our sick 
soldiers. The foremost surgeons 
of the day had volunteered ; 
military hospitals had _ been 
arranged on the latest plan; 
private benevolence had pro- 
vided as many more; ladies of 
every rank in life had gone 
out to nurse: the soldiers, at all 
events, would be looked after. 
Letters from the front had come 
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from patients to say how well 
they had been treated. Mr 
Treves at the Reform Club 
made a speech eulogising the 
perfection of the hospitals in 
Natal, and Sir W. MacCormac 
spoke of the medical arrange- 
ments as admirable—our minds 
rested content. 

All this was so long ago as 
the 10th March, but what hap- 
pened in March, for all we 
knew, was happening in May. 
Then Mr Burdett-Coutts told 
us that hundreds of men were 
lying in the worst stages of 
typhoid, with only a blanket to 
cover them, a thin waterproof 
sheet (not even that for many) 
between them and the ground ; 
no milk and hardly any medi- 
cines ; without beds, stretchers, 
or mattresses ; without pillows, 
without linen of any kind, with- 
out a single nurse amongst 
them, with a few private 
soldiers as orderlies, and only 
three doctors to attend on 350 
patients; their faces covered 
with flies in black clusters, the 
men too weak to brush them 
off, trying in vain to dislodge 
them by painful twitching of 
the features—there was no one 
to do it for them. And this a 
mile from Bloemfontein, where 
the army had been for six 
weeks, It is true that a ter- 
rible epidemic had followed it 
from Paardeberg, to break out 
when it halted. Lord Roberts 
tells us that before he left on 
May 3rd the sick gradually in- 
creased to 2000, reaching on 
June 4th the appalling number, 
in Bloemfontein, of over 5000 
suffering from typhoid alone. 
Such were the bare facts as 
stated on either side—a sudden 
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and devastating epidemic with 
totally inadequate hospital ar- 
rangements to meet it; out 
of which undoubted facts the 
question narrows itself into, 
Was the epidemic foreseen and 
provided for? Were the nurses 
and trained attendants in suffi- 
cient number? if not, why were 
they not provided in time? 
Abundance of medical stores 
had been landed at . Cape 
Town; were no means found 
to bring them into the service 
of the patients? 

Attempts have been made 
to saddle the responsibility. of 
failure on Lord Roberts, who 
thought of the exigencies of 
his strategy to the exclusion 
of all else—on Lord Kitchener, 
who stinted the A.M.D. in 
transport—on the medical ad- 
ministration at the base—and 
on the executive medical officers. 
To take them in order... 

First, Lord Roberts, as Com- 
mander - in - Chief, was accom- 
panied by departments, each 
in charge of a staff specially 
selected for their ability in that 
particular line: to ask him to 
superintend each department 
himself was to ask an im- 
Supreme action 


possibility. 
was with him to be assisted 
in details by officers whom 


he or the War Office had 
chosen ; so any charge against 
him must fail so long as the 
responsibility of subordinate 
departments exists. In two 
matters only can the most 
acidulated critic find fault with 
his action: it certainly would 
have been wiser to have de- 
tached a larger force to guard 
the waterworks, knowing the 
inadequacy of the water-supply 
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at Bloemfontein and the num- 
ber of troops it was intended 
to quarter there for a con- 
siderable time,—after the cap- 
ture of the waterworks the 
death-rate went up to 370 as 
compared with 90 in the earlier 
stages of the campaign; and it 
should have been possible to 
commandeer every private house 
in the town till our sick lay 
under cover. It was a case 
where the feelings of the in- 
habitants need not have been 
consulted: every one of them 
had actively or passively taken 
up arms against us, end sup- 
ported Mr Steyn when the 
Volksraad declared war. There 
were three large hotels and a 
number of most comfortable 
private houses which were 
not occupied by their owners, 
who had left ; these houses had 
grounds round them in which 
tents for the attendants might 
have been placed. Mr Burdett- 
Coutts says many were occupied 
by staff officers; sick soldiers 
might have exchanged with 
them, or with comfortable 
burghers who had had a hand 
in their distress, that thin 
waterproof sheet and the mud 
in a bell-tent. But those 
were the days when leniency 
was abroad, when a_Boer’s 
word was trusted, and when 
rusty shooting -irons, surren- 
dered, were saluted with much 
complacency. 

Second, Lord Kitchener in 
charge of the transport had 
the most difficult task to fulfil. 
His Chief’s scheme could not 
proceed unless the swollen-out 
carriage of the army was re- 
duced sufficiently to carry it 
forward; to cut it down was 
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an absolute necessity—all must 
suffer; if any man’s transport 
was reduced to an impossibility, 
it was open to him to bring out 
the fact,—a determined and a 
tactful man would do so, or 
perish in the attempt. 

Third, The medical adminis- 
tration at the base. It is ad- 
mitted that stores, medicines, 
and comforts had been landed 
in abundance. Medical officers 
were urged by the War Office 
to ask for anything they might 
require in addition to the 
material at their disposal ; 
there was no case of stinting, 
of careless stinting no case. 
The Ordnance had given all 
that had been asked for, and 
the Treasury had never sug- 
gested that we should be other- 
wise than lavish in the most 
extreme limits of generosity in 
all stores needed for the welfare 
of our sick and wounded. On 
the 15th June 853 medical 
officers, with 335 qualified 
nurses, were available; in the 
matter of personnel and stores 
the hospitals seem to have been 
amply. equipped. But “the 
epidemic came on us so sud- 
denly that we could not cope 
with it.” Yet typhoid has 
always been the scourge of 
armies in the field,—in South 
Africa the water-supply, in- 
variably surface drainage fouled 
by dead animals, is proverbial 
—that at least was known. 
The medical authorities on the 
spot were repeatedly warned 
by local medical men that from 
February onwards ten men 
would be down with typhoid 
for one with wounds. Lady- 
smith is in evidence of the per- 
sistent presence of typhoid — 
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every one who has visited South 
Africa bears witness to the 
same—it can hardly be urged 
that an outbreak was unreason- 
able to expect ; yet when it did 
occur it seems to have been 
taken by the medical admin- 
istration at the base as an 
unwarrantable intrusion. 

A Canadian sent home 
says, “The field hospitals were 
awful places. We were not 
nursed by women; we were 
attended by orderlies, many 
of whom were dirty and 
unprincipled”; and Sir W. 
Foster believes that half the 
sick soldiers might have been 
saved if they had been nursed 
under healthier and proper con- 
ditions. The horrors were due 
to some fault of administration ; 
with such an army in the field 
the outbreak of disease ought 
to have been foreseen and pro- 
vided for. The officers of the 
A.M.D. freely admit that they 
do not know what they could 
have done without the aid 
of private hospitals. 


“They arrived here,” says Dr 
Conan Doyle, “just at the very 
moment when the sickness was be- 
coming alarming, and they took their 
share of the strain when the epi- 
demic was at its height — they were 
more compact and mobile, and got to 
work almost at once after their ar- 
rival. Without these hospitals, fitted 
up by private effort and manned by 
volunteers, it is difficult to see how 
the epidemic could have been met.” 


The want of female nurses 
was terribly felt. Sir W. Foster 
says the evils of much that 
occurred at Bloemfontein was 
owing to the absence of a 
proper female nursing staff; 
hundreds of them might have 
been there by the end of April. 
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The nurses of three extem- 
porised hospitals were all there ; 
the women of the town popula- 
tion were there going about 
their normal occupations,—at 
least they were sufficiently 
trained to sweep those black 
clusters of flies off the poor 
fellows’ faces. And as to 
transport from the base, if 
correspondents and a host of 
loafers could find accommoda- 
tion, it could have been found for 
nurses to soften the last hours 
of those poor tormented soldiers. 
No doubt the presence of un- 
trained and hysterical women 
should be discountenanced, the 
ladies to whom Mr Treves re- 
ferred, while the help of every 
woman with the smallest disposi- 
tion for at least elementary nurs- 
ing should be eagerly accepted. 
The very fact of a woman’s 
presence close by the sick 
soldier’s bed, to listen to, to 
feel her touch, to ask for a 
drink of water, to talk of home 
and of the time when he will 
be on the way there once more, 
is to that poor patient life and 
hope —all that is sweet and 
gentle, where just now it was 
hard and cruel. But women 
put human sympathy before 
red tape, which is the soul of 
all departments. That the 
administrative ability of the 
A.M.D. is not equal to its 
medical skill was whispered 
after the relief of Ladysmith. 
At the hospital at Imtombi 
robbery is stated to have taken 
place on an enormous scale; 
which, if exaggerated, still 
points to a want of administra- 
tive power, a lack of organisa- 
tion, and of inelasticity strongly 
suspicious of red tape. There 
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is some truth in what a Colonial 
says, writing from Maritzburg : 
“The senior officers of the de- 
partment, with a few excep- 
tions, are so taken up with 
their own importance as com- 
batant officers and their rank 
as colonels and majors, that 
they leave much to be de- 
sired.” 

Fourth, But there are men 
serving in the “contemned 
medical service,” as Sir W. 
MacCormac goes out of the 
way to call it, against whom 
no word is spoken,—the men 
on the battlefield, regardless of 
themselves, girt about with 
noble unselfishness, who shed 
down hope and comfort on 
the wounded, curled in their 
agony, lying out upon the 
veldt, left behind when the 
others fight on, to bleed, and 
shrink, and die — forgotten. 
Whose hands are those that 
come to soothe their pain and 
tend them? Dare I say the 
word ?—the doctors; it must 
be colonels now. “Ah!” cry 
the sufferers, “it was the 
colonel, he fought well; but 
it was the doctor saved my 
life” — those quiet, gentle- 
handed men who did _ not 
mind the bullets or quick 
death. No trumpets theirs, 
no gallant charge that broke 
his ranks to be wired home 
and cheered in every town,— 
just their simple duty, grandly 
brave. All honour to our noble 
soldier-doctors, though we call 
them colonels now. 


Pretoria was occupied on the 
5th June; but further progress 
was impossible, as had happened 
at Bloemfontein, owing to the 
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condition of the horses, which, 
after the strain of their rapid 
march, required a rest. So the 
army settled down in compara- 
tive comfort for a time, dur- 
ing which the administration of 
the town under a new set of 
officials was undertaken. The 
original town council tempor- 
arily resumed its duties; an 
English burgomaster was ap- 
pointed ; a new court of justice 
called the Pretoria High Court 
established; Colonel Maxse 
placed at the head of the 
police ; the Provost - Marshal’s 
staff largely increased, and a 


great number of Colonials, 
Australians and Canadians, 
taken on for civil employ. 


Recognising the fact that in 
dealing with the Boers the 
terms “honour” and “truth” 
must be largely discounted, the 
oath of neutrality was made 
much more stringent, and a 
proclamation issued that dam- 
age to the railway or telegraph 
would be visited on the nearest 
farms by way of fine, the prin- 
cipal residents to be made 
prisoners of war. The pub- 
lishing of false and malicious 
reports was forbidden, under 
pain of heavy penalties. These 
precautions had to be taken 
as the town was full of spies, 
who, in connection with the 
enemy, gave out ridiculous 
rumours to the populace,—that 
Botha intended to attack the 
town in force, when he would 
receive assistance from a large 
number of burghers inside who 
had already given in their 
submission. 

The Boer women continued to 
show their bitter feelings to- 
wards the soldiers, flaunting 
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the Transvaal colours before 
them, and, ‘specially, making 
insulting remarks to the officers. 
But the market reopened and 
was fairly well supplied; the 
banks were allowed to do a 
limited business ; a Gazette was 
started, to acquaint the people 
with the real movements of the 
British and the dwindling re- 
sistance of the Boers. Shop- 
ping was freely indulged in as 
the more peaceably inclined 
inhabitants settled down to 
business, completely resigned to 
the new conditions. Meantime 
General Hunter had pushed 
eastward from Christiana, meet- 
ing with slight opposition, the 
towns of Zeerust, Lichtenburg, 
Klerksdorp, and Potchefstroom 
surrendering, as he advanced, 
with large numbers of rifles, till 
on the 22nd inst. his advance- 
guard reached Johannesburg. 
Here he assumed temporary 
command of General Ian Hamil- 
ton’s column, and marched to 
Heidelberg, continuing on south 
to Frankfort in the Orange 
Colony; closing in on his left 
towards General Clery’s divi- 
sion at Viakfontein, which was 
itself in connection with General 
Buller at Standerton, — thus 
interposing a force between 
Botha at Middleburg and De 
Wet in the Orange Colony. To 
complete the closing in of the 
latter, General Smith - Dorrien 
was at Vredefort, west of the 
railway; at least three divisions 
continuing the line south to 
Bloemfontein ; Generals Rundle 
and Brabant stretching across 
east from Winburg to Ficks- 
burg, thus completing the circle ; 
with one outlet only across the 
Drakensberg range into Natal, 
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where General Lyttelton was 
waiting. sg 

The fighting force with De 
Wet was said to be from 10,000 
to 15,000 men,—probably an 
exaggeration,— who, the same 
report said, were heartily sick 
of the war, and watched every 
opportunity to escape to their 
farms; the only obstacle being 
Mr Steyn and his sjambok. 
Botha had retired farther east, 
to Merwe or Bronkhorst Spruit, 
contenting himself with await- 
ing developments in the Orange 
Colony, and with occasional 
sniping in the hills round Pre- 
toria. » Mr Kruger, in his rail- 
way-carriage at Machadodorp, 
still defiant, starting off a mes- 
sage through a London paper 
to the world that the South 
African Republic would fight 
for its independence until 500 
burghers remained alive, and, 
even then, he would continue to 
fight. 

But the prolonged inactivity 
of our troops at Pretoria offered 
the Boers a favourable chance 
to imitate De Wet’s tactics in 
the Orange Colony. A com- 
mencement was made on the 
6th July by Erasmus, with 3000 
men, six guns, and two Vickers- 
Maxims, who moved round our 
right flank to threaten the rail- 
way south. The mounted in- 
fantry under Hutton were sent 
off to reinforce Mahon, who was 
in the vicinity of Springs, with 
orders to drive the Boers east 
of Bronkhorst Spruit, which 
was effectually done after two 
days’ fighting. At the same 
time an attack was made on 
Rustenburg, which was sum- 
moned to surrender by a com- 
mando under Limmer, who, on ~ 
U 
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a refusal, opened fire with his 
artillery and tried to take the 
heights commanding the town— 
the 7th Hussars, after a rapid 
march from Zeerust of forty- 
eight miles, being just in time 
to assist in beating off the 
Boers. But the most deter- 
mined attempt was made on 
the 11th instant, when three 
separate attacks were de- 
livered: on Krugersdorp, when 
it was beaten off with much 
loss; at Derdepoort, north of 
Pretoria, when a commando 
under Grobler surprised and 
drove back a squadron of the 
7th Dragoon Guards on ad- 
vance duty from the camp near 
Doornpoort. The scouts were 
here induced by a white flag to 
ride up to a body of men in 
khaki, whom they thought be- 
longed to the 14th Hussars, 
when volleys were fired into 
them at 100 yards, only a few 
escaping to camp to warn the 
regiment, which advanced with 
two guns, and succeeded in 
checking the Boers till, the 
action becoming general along 
the whole line, owing to the 
heavy fighting farther west, 
they retired on the main line. 

The attack westward was 
made by Delarey on a party 
consisting of a squadron of the 
Scots Greys, two R.H.A. guns, 
and five companies of the 2nd 
Lincolnshire regiment, which 
had been sent to Nitral’s Nek, 
where the road to Rustenburg 
crosses the Crocodile river,— 
their duty to keep the road and 
telegraph open between that 
place and Pretoria. They ar- 
rived in the afternoon, when 
three companies with the guns 
and the squadron took up a 
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position in the pass, where they 
camped; the remaining com- 
panies being left in the plain 
some distance off. At daybreak 
the pickets on a kopje north of 
the camp fired some shots just 
as the Boers appeared on the 
rocky hill east of it and at once 
opened a heavy fire, throwing 
the camp into confusion. The 
colonel was wounded, the horses 
with the guns were shot, and the 
infantry, under what cover they 
could, kept the enemy at bay 
throughout the day; the Boers 
gradually working round their 
flanks till they were nearly sur- 
rounded, still bravely fighting ; 
but as night fell ammunition 
began to give out, when some 90 
men, all that remained, with the 
two guns, forming the advance 
force, surrendered. 

Will our officers never dis- 
cover that they are still in an 
enemy’s country, with an un- 
beaten foe all around them, 
beaten only when the whirlpool 
which the masses under Lord 
Roberts created has been power- 
ful enough to suck in everything 
that came within its influence 
—smaller bodies, outside the 
vortex, still intact, strong in 
their knowledge of the country, 
and desperate, as men who fight 
for everything that makes life 
dear to them, who know that 
British rule means an end to 
corruption, underhand dealings, 
and slavery for the Kaffir— 
better fight it out now than 
exist hereafter where “slim- 
ness” means roguery. 

The Lincolns reached a con- 
venient spot, and proceeded to 
make themselves comfortable 
for the night; pickets were 
posted on a hill to the north, 
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but the country east does not 
seem to have been explored. 
To encamp, with guns, in a 
hollow, in rocky inaccessible 
hills, cannot be wise; pickets 
on them, no matter how many 
or how vigilant, can be of small 
use except to cause the men 
to stand up and be shot; the 
camping-out of guns and 
cavalry close to cover which 
they cannot surmount at a 
moment’s notice, or up which 
an enemy can creep unseen, 
is distinctly forbidden. In 
manoeuvres @ sheltered spot is 
comfortable; in war, comfort 
must give way to safety. 

But these waspish attacks 
on the north and west of the 
line demanded such incessant 
vigilance from our outposts, 
and were magnified amongst 
the burghers into so many 
British defeats, that it was 


necessary to clear them out of 
the passes and thorn-country 
from which they issued. So 
a considerable force, mostly 


mounted, pushed out from 
Pretoria at daybreak on the 
10th inst., moving on a wide 
front through the various 
passes—General French closing 
up the right flank with an 
infantry division. On the ap- 
pearance of our troops the 
Boers everywhere hastily re- 
treated without firing a shot, 
in so great a hurry that 
those holding the railway left 
without their camp - equip- 
ment, which fell into our 
hands. At Kameldrift they 
attempted to stand, opening 
with artillery on General 
French, who was advancing 
against their front till General 
Ian Hamilton, working round 
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from the west, put them to 
flight without their having 
obtained a reply to their own 
fire. The presence of General 
French with a division, and 
General Pole-Carew with 
another in touch with him 
farther east, had the effect of 
separating the force under 
Botha from that under De- 
larey, which could now only 
rejoin the former by making 
a long detour. 

De Wet’s movements were 
still veiled in the utmost 
mystery; columns, large or 
small, appeared at points the 
most unexpected, to attempt, 
and in some cases to carry out, @ 
cleverly conceived and daringly 
executed raid, only to disappear 
as quickly into the “fog of 
war”: his mobility never 
slackened, and was only met 
by the most unceasing watch- 
fulness of our troops. But any 
attacks were half-hearted, and 
showed that the pressure was 
beginning to tell. Intimation 
of this was first given when 
800 men of the Derbyshire and 
Imperial Yeomanry regiments, 
until lately prisoners at Vrede, 
were put across the Natal 
border, without their officers, 
by De Wet: the burghers with 
him had found they had not 
food enough for themselves, 
and these additional mouths to 
feed meant starvation for them- 
selves. They were turned adrift 
at Olivier’s Hoek Pass without 
a scrap of food, all of them 
tattered and torn, in the rags 
the Boers had provided in place 
of the uniforms they had stolen ; 
and in a state of semi-starva- 
tion, utterly worn out with 
forced marching, up and down, 
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with De Wet’s force to prevent 
their recapture. 

General Paget, with his bri- 
gade and a battery of Field 
Artillery, had occupied Lindley 
since 5th June, holding eleven 
miles of defensive line, which 
was repeatedly attacked, several 
times with artillery—De Wet 
on the 20th inst. bringing five 
pieces to bear; the attack be- 
ing resisted successfully by the 
2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
a battery C.LV. coming up 
during the day to add greatly 
to the Boer repulse. On the 
Ist July General Clements 
joined hands with him, hav- 
ing moved up a flying column 
from Winburg, when the com- 
bined forces made an attack 
on Beacon Kop, which, after 
several nearly hand-to-hand 
fights, was captured from 
the Boers, who had held it 


all along as commanding the 


Bethlehem road. A _ series 
of well-contested actions fol- 
lowed; Genera! Paget driving 
De Wet from position to 
position towards Bethlehem, 
to bivouac on the 5th inst. 
fifteen miles north-west of that 
town, in touch with General 
Clements; Mr Steyn leaving 
at midnight the previous day, 
with 3000 men, for Fouries- 
burg, half-way to Ficksburg. 
On the 6th inst. General 
Clements moved his column 
towards Bethlehem, and on 
nearing it sent in a flag 
of truce demanding surren- 
der, which was refused. The 
country round was broken and 
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difficult, making a turning 
movement by the mounted in- 
fantry impossible ; but General 
Paget managed to take an im- 
portant position, commanding 
the town, with the Ist Munster 
Fusiliers and 2nd Yorkshire 
Light Infantry; General Cle- 
ments the following day attack- 
ing a second position, which 
was taken with great gallantry 
by the 1st Royal Irish,—the 
fight lasting till noon, when 
the town surrendered. The 
enemy then streamed out in 
full retreat, leaving, among 
the spoil, one of our own guns 
which they had captured at 
Stormberg. 

Next day several of Mr 
Steyn’s principal Ministers sur- 
rendered at Heilbron; and 
farther south the Boers evacu- 
ated the hills east of Senekal, 
which they had always held as 
barring the road to Bethlehem, 
and which gave them a base 
from which to cover their re- 
tirement from Winburg. The 
capture of Bethlehem was im- 
portant, as the last town which 
Mr Steyn could proclaim as 
the seat of his government, 
with, perhaps, the exception of 
Fouriesburg, to which he had 
retreated in the hope to pro- 
long his political existence, 
helped by the rugged country 
in which it is situate. More 
important still was the pos- 
session of the railway, ninety 
miles from Ladysmith, across 
the Drakensberg, and giving 
connection by rail with Durban, 
300 miles south. 
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IN the concluding paragraph 
of our last article on “Dis 
tracted China” we expressed 
our belief that the best hope 


for the empire rested in the | 


action of the viceroys of the 
central and southern provinces. 
Later events have proved the 
truth of this forecast. Chang 
Chih-tung and Liu K’uni have 
not only stood firm in the sup- 
port of law and order, but have 
induced others to follow their 
example, with the result that, 
while the northern and north- 
eastern provinces have been in 
a ferment of revolution, the 
districts on the Yang-tsze and 
south of it have enjoyed com- 
parative peace. But the con- 
sequences of their firmness have 
led to more than this implies. 
The success of the movement 
in Peking depended on the 
attitude of the great Satraps 
on the Yang-tsze Kiang; and 
when the failure of complete 
victory in the neighbourhood 
of the capital became apparent, 
the opposition of the southern 
viceroys gave the Dowager- 
Empress and her allies pause. 
They saw that the empire as a 
whole was not with them, and 
misgivings arose in their minds 
as to their power to fulfil their 
empty boast to drive the 
foreigners into the sea. In 
_ their blind ignorance they had 
thought that this was an easy 
task, and the Empress even 
went the length of issuing an 
edict in which she commanded 


the provincial authorities at 
once to crush all foreigners 
who might be found on the 
sacred soil of China. 

But a rude awakening was 
in store for her. She saw that 
2000 Europeans were able to 
make a stand against 20,000 
drilled troops and Boxers ; that 
a handful of foreigners occupy- 
ing the Legations were able, at 
least for. a time, to hold their 
own against the assaults of 
countless hordes who fought 
under her banner; and that a 
small garrison at Tientsin was 
successfully opposing a native 
army vastly superior in point of 
numbers. These facts were con- 
vincing and potent enough to 
emphasise the cleavage which 
already existed between the 
Empress’s particular clique and 
the moderate party headed by 
Prince Ching and Jung-lu. 

With an astuteness which 
savours of worldly wisdom 
these two leaders of opinion 
stood, it is reported, promin- 
ently forward on the side of 
the besieged foreigners, and it 
is even said that the Empress 
herself used her efforts in the 
interests of peace. To this 
end the influences of which 
we have spoken have largely 
contributed. But there is yet 
another cause which has exer- 
cised an effect in this direction. 
The Ministers representing 
China abroad have impressed 
on their Imperial mistress the 
horror with which the barbari- 
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ties perpetrated and threatened 
at Peking have been received 
throughout the whole civilised 
world, and they have warned 
her that the retribution exacted 
for such deeds will be in propor- 
tion to their atrocity. By the 
light of these warnings she has 
learnt to recognise that Prince 
Tuan and Tung Fuhsiang have 
laid up for themselves and 
their followers a _ store of 
vengeance which promises to 
be overwhelming. In _ these 
circumstances she has thought 
it wise to “hedge”; but when 
the time for the final settlement 
arrives, it must not be forgotten 
that the origin of the outbreak 
was entirely due to her initia- 
tive, and that until the last few 
days she directed the movement 
against foreigners with all her 
accustomed bitterness. “We 
have it on the authority of Sir 
R. Hart, that some time before 
the final massacre she entered 
Peking at the head of 8000 
troops, and “in a towering 
rage ordered all foreigners to 
be cleared out the same night.” 
The edict also in which she in- 
structed the provincial Viceroys 
to show a determined opposition 
to foreigners, and in which she 
conferred on them the extra- 
ordinary power of declaring 
war on their own account, with 
the State papers in which she 
directed the same authorities 
to show every leniency to the 
Boxers, who were at that 
moment engaged in an anti- 
foreign crusade, furnish quite 
sufficient evidence to satisfy 
any Old Bailey jury of her 
complicity in the plot of assas- 
sination, while her more recent 
orders that foreigners are to 
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be crushed out clearly convict 
her of directly inciting to 
murder. 

It has too often been our 
habit in dealing with the 
Chinese to forget the crimes 
committed by them on the first 
appearance of repentance. The 
instinct is a generous one; but 
it has in the past been the 
means of leading us into re- 
newed difficulties, and in this 
particular case would be fatal 
to the maintenance of peaceful 
relations with the empire. The 
sudden change of front on the 
part of the Empress, even if 
true, is no sort of evidence that 
she is conscious of the error of 
her ways, but is merely the act 
of a would-be murderer who, 
seeing a policeman approach, 
pretends to help up his intended 
victim from the ground. The 
leopard can as easily change 
his spots as that mischievous 
old lady can reverse the convic- 
tions of a lifetime. To permit 
her restoration to power would 
be only to prepare for ourselves 
anvther time of anxiety and 
trouble so soon as she may con- 
sider the forces at her command 
to be equal to the renewal of 
the struggle. 

The attitude of Prince Ching 
and Jung-lu is not open to the 
same animadversions, Though 
by no means pro-foreign in their 
ideas, they are yet men who are 
open to conviction. They have 
seen how the prestige of the 
dynasty has declined in conse- 
quence of the Japanese war and 
the events which followed it, 
and they are astute enough to 
know that it is only by the 
adoption of reasonable and well- 
considered reforms that the em- 
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pire can recover its position in 
the eyes of the world. They 
would be the first to dissent 
from many of the crude re- 
forms advocated by K’ang Yu- 
wei, but are fully prepared to 
walk on the safer road by which 
the empire may be led to a po- 
sition of security and strength. 
As president of the Tsungli 
Yamén Prince Ching, while 
by no means showing himself 
particularly friendly to Euro- 
peans, was always courteous 
and open to reason. The ex- 
perience thus gained would 
make him a valuable adviser 
in all matters of state, and he 
might, in conjunction with his 
two great viceroys Chang and 
Liu, form a cabinet which 
would be strong enough to 
steer the imperial galley through 
the troubled waters which are 
now threatening its existence. 

There are those who see 
no other course open for the 
restoration of peace than the 
overthrow of the dynasty in 
favour of a Chinese line of 
sovereigns. But no one who 
has read Chinese history and is 
cognisant of the awful mas- 
sacres which have accompanied 
changes of dynasty in China 
could contemplate such a revo- 
lution without horror. Years 
of disorder and disquiet must 
necessarily follow so violent a 
change, and such a convulsion 
of society would furnish no 
certain guarantee that a wiser 
and better régime would follow. 
Chinese dynasties have shown 
themselves to be quite as 
corrupt and as _ hostile to 
reform as the present people 
in power, and a period of 
violence and bloodshed is a 
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bad prelude to a new order of 
things. It is better to mend 
than to end the existing sys- 
tem, and that there are mate- 
rials at hand with which to 
patch up the Government and 
restore order in the country has 
already been shown. 

At the present moment com- 
plete anarchy exists at Peking, 
and the real administration of 
the empire rests with the pro- 
vincial authorities. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the first 
object of the European Powers 
should be to restore law and 
order, and the next “to safe. 
guard for the world the prin- 
ciple of equal and impartial 
trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire.” These ends - 
can be more surely attained by 
making use of the materials at 
hand than by encouraging a 
political convulsion which must 
necessarily for a time introduce 
chaos into the administration. 
Our interests in China are 
entirely commercial, in com- 
mon with those of the United 
States, Germany, and Japan; 
and it must obviously be the 
desire of these nations, with 
ourselves, therefore, to restore 
order to the empire with as 
little delay as possible. Mr 
Hay has explained to the 
United States representatives 
abroad that “the purpose of 
the President is, as it has been 
heretofore, to act concurrently 
with the other Powers—(1) In 
opening up communication with 
Peking and rescuing the Amer- 
ican missionaries and other 
Americans who are in danger ; 
(2) in affording all possible pro- 
tection everywhere in China to 
American life and property ; 
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(3) in guarding and protecting 
all legitimate American. inter- 
ests; and (4) in aiding to pre- 
vent the spread of disorder in 
other provinces and the recur- 
rence of such disasters. It is 
of course,” he adds, “too early 
to forecast the means for at- 
taining the last result ; but the 
policy of the United States is 
to seek a solution which may 
bring about. permanent safety 
and peace in China, preserve 
China as a territorial and ad- 
ministrative entity, protect all 
rights guaranteed to friendly 
Powers by treaty and inter- 
national law, and safeguard to 
the world the principle of equal 
and impartial trade with all 
- parts of the Chinese empire.” 
These are the principles which 
should guide the action of the 
Treaty Powers, and they rep- 
resent in fact the policy of the 
open door, which has long been 
announced to be the main ob- 
ject of British diplomacy in 
China. To all those nations 
which have commercial inter- 
ests in that country the preser- 
vation of China as a territorial 
and administrative entity is 
of supreme importance. Ex- 
perience has abundantly shown 
that wherever those aggressive 
Powers, Russia and France, 
have established a footing for 
themselves, they have _ persist- 
ently and rigorously excluded 
the commerce of other nations 
from their acquired territories. 
The transfer of a province, 
therefore, to either of these 
Powers means the loss of it 
as an open market to the rest 
of the world. To be told in 
such a case that there would 
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remain a right of reprisal to 
ourselves affords no compensa- 
tion for the loss of trade in 
the dissevered territory; and 
we should be false to our hered- 
itary policy, as well as to our 
immediate interests, if we did 
not lend all our weight to the 
political programme described 
by Mr Hay. 

We agree with that states- 
man that it is too early to fore- 
cast the means for securing 
the prevention of the “spread 
of disorders and the recurrence 
of such disasters as we have 
lately witnessed”; and cer- 
tainly the explanations which 
the Chinese have been good 
enough to make during the 
last few days in no way help 
us to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion on these points. The 
Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton recently presented to Mr 
Hay the copy of an official 
telegram from Peking disclaim- 
ing all responsibility on the 
part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the Boxer movement, 
and asserting that the Treaty 
Powers brought the outbreak 
to an acute and dangerous 
stage by their action in bom- 
barding the Taku forts. This 
veracious document further 
states that the movement began 
with the formation of a society 
composed of rebellious subjects 
who practised boxing and fenc- 
ing, and at the same time gave 
a spiritualistic air to the fan- 
tastic rites which they adopted. 
But it entirely forgets to men- 
tion that it was by command 
of the Dowager-Empress and 
in the name of the Emperor 
that a decree was issued direct- 
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ing the provincial authorities 
to draw a wide distinction be- 
tween the Boxers and revolu- 
tionary societies, and to give 
these first a free hand in drill- 
ing their men and in organising 
their forces. That the move- 
ment spread with astonishing 
rapidity is probably the only 
truthful statement in the tele- 
gram, and is susceptible of a 
very plain explanation. The 
imperial sanction given to the 
movement was quite enough to 
account for the extraordinary 
success which attended its oper- 
ations. But what the tele- 
gram does not mention is that 
the Boxers whom the Empress 
delighted to honour employed 
their rapidly filling ranks in 
murdering Christian converts 
and destroying mission prem- 
ises. “Every one looked on 
the movement as_ supernat- 
ural and strange,’ says the 
telegram, and this was un- 
doubtedly the case so far as 
concerns the ignorant and super- 
stitious people, who are ever 
ready to acknowledge super- 
human powers in all impostors 
who have sufficient impudence 
to pose as possessing them. In 
this way the most incredible 
rumours spread as to the mystic 
powers of the Boxers, who 
aroused the terror and anger of 
their credulous countrymen by 
roundly asserting that the for- 
eigners were responsible for the 
absence of rain, and that, to 
add to their iniquity, they were 
busily engaged in poisoning the 
village wells with the object of 
destroying the people. It was 
after this that, according to the 
Peking telegram, disturbances 
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broke out and attacks were 
made on Christians, in course 
of which churches were burned 
and converts were killed. A 
more correct version of the case 
would be that, under the egis 
of the Government, the Boxers 
as their forces increased simply 
carried out on a more extended 
scale the programme with which 
they had started. On their 
march northward into Chihli 
they murdered and _ robbed 
Christians precisely as they 
had learnt to do in Shantung, 
the province where they origin- 
ated, and the only supplemental 
departure from their original 
scheme was the destruction of 
the railways and the attacks on 
foreigners in general. With a 
convenient lapse of memory, the 
writers of the telegram en- 
tirely omit to make reference 
to the meeting held at Peking 
on May 20, at which the 
foreign diplomatists discussed 
the situation created by the 
Boxers, and decided that, 
unless the Chinese Government 
showed more vigour in bringing 
the existing state of disorder to 
an end, it would be necessary 
to send for escorts of their 
countrymen. This decision was 
only arrived at after every 
form of expostulation had been 
dinned into the ears of the 
Tsungli Yamén without pro- 
ducing the slightest effect. No 
notice having again been taken 
of this final protest, the guards 
were provided on May 28. 

In the copy of the telegram 
presented to Mr Hay the writers 
claim credit for having allowed 
the foreign escorts to enter the 
capital, whereas, as is well 
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known, the authorities threw 
every obstacle in the way of 
their transport to Peking, and 
it was only after repeated de- 
mands that the men were event- 
ually admitted within the walls 
of the capital. The Chinese 
Government has further the 
insolence to assert that the 
escorts not only protected the 
Legations but patrolled the 
streets, and that repeated re- 
ports were brought in of per- 
sons having been hit by stray 
bullets. This conduct, we are 
asked to believe, so outraged 
the feelings of the people that 
the lawless among them took 
advantage of the situation to 
burn and kill. This is the 
official gloss put upon the fact 
that, owing to the support 
given to the Boxers by the 
Government, they daily became 
bolder in their aggressions both 
within and without the capital. 

It is noticeable that through- 
out the whole imbroglio the 
foreign representatives at Pe- 
king, on their part, showed 
every disposition to take a 
favourable view of the action 
of the Tsungli Yamén. But 
matters had now reached a 
point when it was no longer 
possible to exchange compli- 
ments with the Government. 
On the 6th June instructions 
were telegraphed from Downing 
Street to Admiral Seymour and 
Sir Claude Macdonald, giving 
them full discretion to act as 
occasion demanded. To so 
acute a pass had matters ar- 
rived, that not a moment was 
lost in taking advantage of 
this discretionary power. On 
the 9th of June Admiral Sey- 
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mour, at the head of a mixed 
force composed of a British 
naval brigade and troops of 
the Treaty Powers, marched 
towards Peking. The result of 
the expedition is well known. 
The 2000 men with Seymour 
were faced by a force of up- 
wards of 20,000—composed not 
only of the Boxers, but of 
native troops, armed with the 
latest weapons and carefully 
drilled by European instruc- 
tors. Unprepared for such a 
coalition, Admiral Seymour 
found it impossible to ap- 
proach Peking, and, after 
having marched about half- 
way to that capital, he was 
compelled to retrace his steps. 
In the course of this expedition 
he fought seven pitched battles, 
and succeeded in making good 
his retreat with but a trifling 
loss. 

With the failure of this at- 
tempt ended all hope of success- 
fully relieving the Legations 
until the end of August, when 
a sufficiently large force for the 
undertaking would have been 
assembled at Tientsin, and 
when, the rains being over, the 
country would have again be- 
come practicable for military 
operations. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the supreme crime was 
committed, and the outrage for 
which there can be no pardon 
was consummated. On the 
night of the 6th of July the 
British Legation, whither all 
the foreigners in Peking had 
betaken themselves, was fiercely 
bombarded, and as the sun 
rose the hordes of Boxers and 
soldiers rushed through the 
breach in the wall made by 
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their guns. But the fight was 
not quite over yet. The few 
survivors stood shoulder to 
shoulder facing their countless 
enemies, and fought until the 
last man was cut down. It 
is some slight consolation to 
know that “these few, these 
happy few,” inflicted severe 
loss on their murderers before 
they sank in death. In face 
of this atrocity, it is difficult 
to write calmly of the penalty 
which should be inflicted on 
the perpetrators. It is but 
common justice that the insti- 
gators of the enormity should 
be held personally responsible 
for it, and among these stand 
prominently forward the Dow- 
ager- Empress, Prince Tuan, 
and General Tung Fuhsiang. 
But the nation should bear its 
share, and, in addition to an 
ample money penalty, some 
lasting testimony should be 
given of the horror which the 
crime has evoked. If the walls 
of Peking in which the people 
trusted were levelled with the 
ground, and their foundations 
sown with salt, it would teach 
future generations that such 
dastardly deeds cannot be com- 
mitted without bringing down 
on their authors just and crown- 
ing retribution. 

Looking back on the events 
which have led up to the pres- 
ent untoward condition of 
affairs, it is impossible not to 
recognise that certain provoca- 
tives which have conduced to 
it might, by careful forethought, 
have been avoided. There has 
been much heedless talk about 
the breaking up of China and 
the partition of the empire. 
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All this is well known to the 
educated section of the people, 
and native maps have been 
published and circulated among 
these by political agitators, 
showing the portions to which 
the different nations of Europe 
pro to lay claim when the 
scramble shall begin. This 
land-hunger among the Powers 
has produced a marked effect 
on the people, and the unfor- 
tunate title of Lord Charles 
Beresford’s book, which has 
been translated into Chinese 
and is current in the provinces, 
supplies an additional handle 
to the fomenters of anti-foreign 
feeling in the country. The 
seizure of Kiaochow and Port 
Arthur, with our own encroach- 
ment at Wei-hai-wei, came to 
the political mischief - makers 
as convenient object-lessons of 
what was destined to happen 
if some decided check were not 
put on the aggressions of the 
“foreign devils.” The course 
pursued by the Emperor 
Kwang-hsii under the influence 
of K’ang Yuwei was considered 
by the Empress and her friends 
as being more likely to en- 
courage than to defeat these 
grasping intentions. Then 
followed the coup d’état, when 
we missed the opportunity 
which was then given us of 
declaring authoritatively in 
favour of pro and freedom. 
Our treaties had been concluded 
with the Emperor, and with 
him alone, so long as he was 
on the throne, therefore, were 
we concerned to deal. His 
virtual deposition by the Dow- 
ager - Empress was an act of 
violence against which we had 
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every right to protest. But 
instead of doing this we at 
once acknowledged the rule 
of the usurper, and so com- 
pletely accepted her as _ the 
de facto sovereign that at their 
own request the ladies of the 
European Legations were in- 
troduced into her presence with 
every regard to the strictest 
court ceremonial. In this mat- 
ter the British Legation, repre- 
senting as it does the bulk of 
foreign trade with China, should 
have taken the lead, and it is 
impossible not to suppose that 


the confiding course pursued 


by Sir Claude Macdonald was 
dictated from Downing Street. 
If, at the time of the change, 
a strong hand had pursued 
a definite line of policy, the 
machinations of the Empress 
and her advisers, which have 
been directly responsible for the 
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present condition of affairs, 
might readily have been de- 
feated. A very general spirit 
of reform is abroad in the 
central and southern provinces 
of the empire, and the main- 
tenance of the Emperor on the 
throne would have been wel- 
comed throughout the country 
as a guarantee that measures 
calculated to advance and 
strengthen the empire would 
be carried out. If, then, we 
had taken a strong line on that 
occasion, we should have had 
with us all the intellectual and 
progressive sections of the 
people. But we did nothing, 
and the result has been that 
we have thrown the whole 
weight of political power into 
the hands of the anti-foreign 
party, with results which we 
now have good reason to 
deplore. 
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THEIR SIXTH SESSION. 


IT is as yet uncertain whether 
the session now about to close 
will be the last of the present 
Parliament or not. But we shall 
not speculate at any length on 
the probable date of the dis- 
solution. There is no special 
reason for dissolving Parlia- 
ment this summer; and, in 
default of such, the Govern- 
ment might be exposed to impu- 
tations which, however ground- 
less, it is perhaps better to 
avoid. There are some, per- 
haps, who may think that they 
could well afford to despise 
them; and certainly if to ap- 
peal to the people at the 
present moment is to take 
a mean advantage of Lord 
Roberts’s successes, it is an 
advantage which we do not 
believe any Liberal Govern- 
_ ment would have hesitated to 
take. To waive the odds in 
their favour which the South 
African campaign affords may 
be, in the judgment of some 
keen partisans, misplaced mag- 
nanimity. On the _ whole, 
however, we are inclined to 
think that it may be the 
wiser course, after all, to 
show no signs of precipita- 
tion. The Ministerial major- 
ity at the next general election 
ought not to depend on the 
accidents of war, but on the 
confidence which the country 
entertains in the general policy 
of the party. We see no reason 
why they should not stand as 
well with the public six or 
eight months hence as they 
do now. They can hardly stand 


better, we admit; and there is, 
we must remember, many a 
slip between the cup and the 
lip. But, barring unforeseen 
events, we need not allow our- 
selves to doubt of a favourable 
issue should a dissolution be 
deferred to next year. And 
there is always this to be con- 
sidered—that a majority based 
on the calm judgment of the 
nation, when the enthusiasm 
excited by the war has had 
time to cool down, and the 
verdict is due to a _ per- 
manent sense of the services 
rendered to the country by 
the Unionist party during the 
last fifteen years, will be more 
valuable and greater 
elements of stability than a 
victory won only by reference 
to a particular achievement, 
however brilliant or glorious. 
A Unionist majority returned 
by the country this summer 
might, of course, be the result 
of both. But we could not be 
so sure of it, nor, what is 
equally important, would for- 
eign Powers be so sure of it, as 
if the effervescence occasioned 
by the war had been allowed 
to settle down. Lord Palmer- 
ston dissolved on a somewhat 
similar occasion in 1857, and 
obtained a large majority. In 
1858 he was out of office. 

If Ministers decline to seize 
the present opportunity, we 
must suppose that they have 
good reason for the delay, and 
place every confidence in their 
discretion. Certainly if they 
postpone the appeal to public 
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opinion, it is not because they 
have any reason to be afraid of 
it. Under all the anxieties and 
responsibilities of the South 
African war, which, after an 
arduous and costly struggle, 
has been brought to a_suc- 
cessful termination, domestic 
legislation has flowed on in a 
quiet and beneficent stream, 
bringing increased comforts and 
securities to the labouring poor, 
extending the scope and im- 
proving the machinery of 
education, checking commercial 
dishonesty, and making addi- 
tional provision for the benefit 
of agricultural tenants. Be- 
sides these purely domestic re- 
forms, we have in the passing 
of the Australian Common- 
wealth Bill a practical demon- 
stration of the generous confi- 
dence with which England is 
prepared to treat all her col- 
onial dependencies who show 
equal confidence in herself, and 
an encouragement to our Dutch 
subjects in South Africa to ac- 
cept their future not only with 
equanimity but with cheerful- 
ness. If Government had only 
the legislative record of the 
present session to depend upon, 
they need not, we repeat, shrink 
from a dissolution. 

The four most important 
domestic measures of the ses- 
sion are the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, and 
the new Education Code, de- 
bated in the House of Commons 
on the 3rd of May. The three 
first of these, at all events, to say 
nothing of some minor meas- 
ures besides, are a_ sufficient 
answer to that class of cal- 
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umniators who, too stupid to 
invent plausible accusations, 
have to take refuge in barefaced 
falsehoods. Party men of this 
calibre have been fond of as- 
serting that Government either 
deliberately went to war to dis- 
tract attention from the poverty 
of their social programme, or 
else have been so overwhelmed 
with South African affairs as to 
be incapable of paying due at- 
tention to domestic ones. The 
British tenant-farmer, the agri- 
cultural labourer, the artisan, 
the mechanic, and the best 
friends of elementary education, 
know better. 

Of course none of these Acts 
are perfect. As circumstances 
change, as old grievances are 
remedied and new necessities 
are recognised, amending Acts 
and extending Acts will peri- 
odically be called for, and 
it is only impracticable theo- 
rists who ask that perfection 
shall be reached at a single 
bound, and assert that no 
measure can be deserving of 
support which leaves any one 
demand unsatisfied. To do 
one thing at a time has always 
been the principle of the Con- 
servative Government, and the 
consequence is that the number 
of social and popular improve- 
ments which they have suc- 
ceeded in effecting is out of 
all proportion to what the 
Liberal record has to show. 

The Housing of the Working 
Classes Bill, introduced by Mr 
Chaplin on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, confers on local authori- 
ties the power to establish or 
acquire lodging-houses outside 
the boundaries of the district 
which they administer. The 
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object of the measure is very 
simple: it is to relieve the con- 
gested districts in our large 
towns; and an Act of Parlia- 
ment enabling workmen who 
are earning good wages to live 
outside will necessarily create 
more room and cheaper accom- 
modation for those who remain 
behind. It likewise empowers 
rural authorities to acquire 
land for cottages, thus sup- 
plying a deficiency which is, 
or was, among those most 
loudly complained of by the 
English agricultural labourer. 
Yet because the bill does not 
do a great many other things 
at the same time, which lie 
quite outside the scope of it, 
we are told by the Radicals 
that it does nothing! Sir W. 
Foster was aggrieved because 
the land attached to such new 
cottages as may be erected by 
the rural authorities is not to 
exceed half an acre. But this 
is ample for a cottage-garden. 
And the bill was not one in- 
tended for the creation of a 
new class of small holdings, 
which are already provided for. 
Mr Robson insisted on the local 
authorities being invested with 
facilities for enforcing adequate 
railway communication between 
the outside dwelling-houses and 
the labourer’s place of work. 
But these powers already exist, 
and thus it is that the time 
of Parliament is wasted. The 
truth is, that the Liberal and 
Radical party have felt for some 
time that by the long series of 
domestic reforms carried by 
Lord Salisbury’s first and 
second Administration the 
ground is being cut from under 
them ; and this is the secret of 
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the desperate attempts they 
make to thwart or discredit all 
the measures supported by the 
Unionist party for the ameliora- 
tion of the working classes. 
The Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act Extension Bill was 
not introduced by a member 
of the Government; but the 
Government made it their own, 
and with their support it was 
read a third time in the House 
of Commons on the 27th of 
June, and in the House of Lords 
on the 16th of July. The pith 
and marrow of the bill is the in- 
clusion of agricultural labourers 
among the class of workmen 
who are entitled to compensa- 
tion for injuries received in the 
course of their employment. 
The point in the bill which gave 
rise to the keenest discussion is 
the restriction of liability for 
compensation to those employers 
who habitually employ one agri- 
cultural labourer or more than 
one—the emphatic word in the 
clause being the word “ habitu- 
ally.” An English agricultural 
labourer in regular work and in 
the receipt of good wages will 
occasionally employ another 
man to do something for him on 
his allotment or in his cottage- 
garden, and it would have 
been absurd, as Sir Charles 
Dilke admitted, to make such 
employers as these liable under 
the Act. The bill is intended 
for the protection of the regular 
agricultural labourer in the ser- 
vice of employers who can afford 
to pay compensation such as 
the class not included in the bill 
would find utterly impossible. 
The Agricultural Holdings 
Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Commons on the 
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9th of April; and, after reference 
to a Standing Committee, was 
read a third time on the 12th of 
July. Some discussion arose 
among the Scottish members as 
to the propriety of legislating 
for England and Scotland in 
one and the same bill. It was 
pointed ‘out, however, by the 
Lord Advocate that, for the 
purposes of this particular bill, 
the relations between - land- 
lord and tenant were exactly 
the same in both countries ; 
and that the legal terms em- 
ployed were not such as any 
judge could misunderstand. The 
general scope of the bill is to 
extend the liberties and secur- 
ities which have already been 
so largely conferred upon the 
agricultural tenantry. It is 
simply. inevitable that a 
measure of this kind should be 
assailed at once both by those 
who think it goes too-far and by 
those who think it does not go 
far enough. At the moment of 
our going to press the bill had 
not been fully considered in the 
House of Lords, where some 
alterations of it, in.the interest 
both of landlord and tenant, 
may probably be expected. 
But in whatever form it 
emerges from the ordeal, it is 
a measure of which the ten- 
antry of Great Britain will not 
be slow to recognise the value. 
The bills relating to Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Irish legisla- 
tion were so backward at the 
time of our going to press that 
we pass on at once to the new 
Education Code,—a most valu- 
able reform in the system of 
elementary education, which 
was explained by the Duke 
of Devonshire on the 23rd of 
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March, and gave rise to an 
instructive debate in the House 
of Commons on the 3rd.of May. 
The fundamental principle of 
the change is the substitution 
of general efficiency for special 
excellence as the test by which 
the Government grant is to be 
determined. There will now 
be a higher grant of 22s. per 
child and a lower one of 21s., 
and the inspector is to decide 
to which of them any given 
school is entitled, In doing 
so he is to pay special atten- 
tion to four points: (1) The 
suitability of the instruction 
given to the circumstances of 
the scholars and the neigh- 
bourhood; (2) the thorough- 
ness and the intelligence with 
which the instruction is given; 
(3) the sufficiency and suitability 
of the staff; (4) the discipline 
and’ organisation. Under the 
existing system children are 
crammed in such subjects as 
are likely to produce the high- 
est grant, which is a variable 
amount, without regard to 
what is best for the children 
themselves and their future 
prospects in life. The salient 
merits of the new system were 
summed up by Professor Jebb 
as follows :— 


“‘ The grant to a school would hence- 
forth depend on the inspector’s report 
as to the educational value and in- 
telligence of the work done in the 
school asa whole. The second great 
merit of the block grant was that it 
gave more freedom and elasticity in 
the choice of subjects to be taught. 
The curriculum in each school could 
be adapted to the particular circum- 
stances and needs of the children. In 
rural schools, for instance, children 
could be taught such things as were 
likely to awaken their minds, to in- 
terest them, and to be useful to them 
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in their after-lives. So, again, in 
town schools, under all the varying 
conditions of particular localities, 
everywhere the teaching could be 
adapted to the real educational in- 
terests of the taught. That also was 
an immense gain. There was a third 
merit which belonged to the block 
grant. It was fixed at 22s. as the 
normal amount. That gave new sta- 
bility to the income of a school, and 
managers of schools would be able to 
plan their work with a sense of finan- 
cial security which they had not before 


We are quite sure that the 
value of this change cannot be 
overrated; nor has the Board 
of Education been unmindful of 
the position in which some ele- 
mentary schools might have 
been placed had the Code stood 
by itself. Schools which have 
been teaching higher subjects 
and earning grants of 25s. 
or 27s. would of course 
have been losers, and _ the 
higher education would have 
suffered in proportion had 
nothing been done to satisfy 
its demands. But the Depart- 
ment has now decided on rec- 
ognising a higher elementary 
school, not, as Professor Jebb 
was careful to explain, a lower 
secondary school. The Minute 
has nothing to do with Second- 
ary Education; “it crowns our 
system of Primary Education.” 
And in these higher grade ele- 
mentary schools the grant will 
be regulated on a higher scale. 
Professor Jebb explained the 
difference between Scotch and 
English schools, and showed 
the worthlessness of any com- 
parison between the grants 
allotted to them :— 


“Tt was a fallacy to compare the 

new — grade school created by the 

new Minute with the Scotch higher 
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grade school. The Scotch school was 
at once a higher primary school and a 
special type of secondary school, in 
which pupils could stay up to the age 
of eighteen. The cy of compar- 
ing it with the English higher grade 
school arose no doubt from the fact 
that it was under a School Board, it 
being forgotten that the Scotch School 
Board was not, like the English, con- 
cerned only with primary education.” 


We have dwelt at some 
length on the education ques- 
tion, because we believe the New 
Code to be the most really valu- 
able piece of work which the 
Government has exhibited this 
session. It will, if we mistake 
not, exercise a very beneficial 
influence on the character of 
the rising generation of work- 
ing men, and save them from 
falling under the dominion of 
those superficial pedants who 
are never able to understand 
the difference between know- 
ledge and education. Know- 
ledge speedily acquired may as 
speedily be forgotten. But the 
effect of education, if properly 
conducted, is never - effaced, 
and this depends on its being 
given through channels in 
which the pupils are thor- 
oughly interested, and by 
teachers who can awaken 
their sympathies. Education 
given with regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the children and 
the neighbourhood in which 
they live is being constantly re- 
freshed by all that comes under 
their daily .observation after 
they leave school. This is the 
really fertilising system ; these 
are the “permanent improve- 
ments” in the human mind, 
which deserve far greater con- 
sideration than a few showy 
attainments, creating only a 
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sham and shallow equality be- 
tween the education of different 
classes in society, such as Radi- 
cals consider to be an achieve- 
ment of which democracy should 
be proud. Elementary Educa- 
tion is meant for the benefit 
of the children of the labouring 
classes as a whole, with regard 
to the social conditions which 
must be the lot of nine-tenths 
of them, and not to supply a 
machinery by which a few 
precocious intellects may be 
forced, and exhibited like prize 
geraniums. 

There are many other meas- 
ures of great public importance 
to which attention might be 
called if they pointed the same 
moral, or if it were the object 
of this article to supply a his- 
tory of the session. Measures 
which are due to exceptional 
emergencies, and such as are 


of limited operation, we have 
not included in our survey, 
which it was our object to con- 
fine to the ordinary course of 
domestic legislation and to such 
measures as affect the whole 
labouring population of Great 


Britain. But we must make 
an exception in favour of the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill, 
marking, as it does, an epoch 
in the history of the British 
Empire ; and we may take this 
opportunity of congratulating 
the British public, the Aus- 
tralian people, and Lord Hope- 
toun himself on his appointment 
as the first Viceroy. His per- 
sonal qualities and his know- 
ledge of the country augur well 
for the new career on which the 
colony has now started. 

We might perhaps have said 
nothing about the Irish Tithe 
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Rent Charge Bill, had it not 
been for the scene which took 
place in the House of Commons 
on the third reading (July 16). 
Mr Asquith then seized the op- 
portunity of delivering a violent 
attack upon the Government— 
rightly described by Mr Balfour 
as an electioneering speech—a 
great part of which was wholly 
irrelevant to the bill before the 
House. By way of getting up 
the steam before the dissolution 
of Parliament, he raised the old 
cuckoo cry of class legislation, 
declaring that the whole domes- 
tic policy of Government had 
been a policy of doles, of which 
this Irish Tithe Bill had been 
the most flagrant instance. But 
what is “a class,” and what is 
“a dole”? We should think 
that tenant-farmers are a class 
just as much as landlords: and 
in that case the Land Acts of Mr 
Gladstone have been gigantic 
examples of class legislation. 
If the reduction of any public 
burden falling on the owner of 
land is a dole, then again the 
lowering of interest on the 
annuities payable by Irish land- 
lords in 1885 was just as much 
a dole, and just as much an 
encroachment on the assets of 
the Irish Church, as the present 
bill, or more so. Yet Mr Glad- 
stone and the whole Liberal 
and Radical party supported 
that reduction. This sudden 
attack upon a body of men 
who during the last thirty 
years have been the victims of 
legislation which, as Mr Bal- 
four very truly says, “has no 
parallel in the legislation of any 
civilised country,” is not with- 
out considerable significance. 
The proposal to make the Irish 
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Tithe Rent Charge correspond 
with the variations in judicial 
rents is so manifestly just and 
reasonable, and so conformable 
to the nature and history of 
tithe, that it is superfluous to 
defend it. As for revoking 
agreements, what is an agree- 
ment of thirty years’ standing 
compared with the agreements 
torn up wholesale in 1870? and 
as for class legislation, this, is 
simply inevitable in highly de- 
veloped and complex forms of 
society. Such terms as “the 
public,” “the community at 
large,” are only convenient 
generalities, which are often 
very misleading. The public is 
made up of classes, and in the 
press of social progress some- 
times one of them and some- 
times another will find itself 
injured or neglected. To right 
such wrongs as these and re- 
adjust the social balance, is one 
of the first duties of Govern- 
ment. But legislation devised 
for such a purpose must of 
necessity be “class legislation.” 

The question which it is 
natural to ask at the end of 
every parliamentary session is 
one of special and exceptional 
interest at the present moment. 
Stand parties where they did? 
or has any approach been made 
since this time last year to- 
wards healing the schism in 
the ranks of the Liberal party, 
and restoring that essential 
organ of parliamentary govern- 
ment, an effective Opposition? 
The answer to this question 
must be an unhesitating nega- 
tive. On the very threshold of 
it we are confronted by two 
great facts: a powerful and 
united Ministerial party, -to 


which no effective opposition 
is possible except by an equally 
united Liberal party; and on 
the other hand a Liberal party 
divided into two apparently 
irreconcilable sections, numeri- 
cally weak, even should their 
ranks be closed, and impotent 
until they are. The hetero- 
geneous groups of which the 
present Opposition consists 
have no common ground on 
which they can appeal to the 
people, and no one leader whose 
claims on their respect and 
obedience they all recognise, 
in whose name they can fight, 
and who is calculated to inspire 
both confidence and enthusiasm 
in the masses. Under these 
conditions, which appear likely 
to remain stationary, a gen- 
eral election can scarcely alter 
in any material degree the 
relative strength of parties. 
That men who go to the 
country a mere mob, like sheep 
without a shepherd, and appeal 
to the electors on contradictory 
principles, should return from 
it a disciplined, well-organised 
party, leaving all discordant 
elements behind them, and pre- 
senting an unbroken front to 
their political opponents, would 
be a transformation little short 
of a miracle; and one section 
of the Liberal or Radical party 
seems to be perfectly aware 
of it. These are they who pro- 
fess to look for salvation to the 
construction of a new party 
on the basis of “Liberal Im- 
perialism”—that is to say, 
Conservative on all Imperial 
questions, and Radical or 
revolutionary on all domestic 
ones. Is such a combination 
possible? We doubt it. 
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A body styling itself the 
“ Imperial Liberal Council,” and 
speaking, we must presume, in 
the name of Lord Rosebery, Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
and other Liberal statesmen of 
a similar way of thinking, 
issued on the 6th of last month 
“a statement of policy,” which 
clearly shows that their prin- 
cipals are quite prepared to 
throw over the party repre- 
sented by Mr John Morley 
and, we suppose we may add, 
Sir William Harcourt. They 
likewise openly declare that 
they have finally broken with 
the Irish Nationalists, though 
this perhaps is a little doubtful. 
But it is quite clear that if we 
detach from the whole Liberal 
party both Home Rulers and 
Little Englanders, together with 
all the minor groups who usually 
act with them, the residuum can 
only be a mere nucleus, round 
which in course of time a 
party may possibly grow up, 
but which can exert little or no 
influence on public affairs at 
present. Should the attempt 
here spoken of be continued, 
and attain any measure of 
success, we may live to see the 
trial of a very interesting ex- 
periment—how far, namely, it is 
possible for Imperialism abroad 
to coalesce with Radicalism at 
home: a question which has 
never yet in the history of the 
world been answered in the 
affirmative. To the Govern- 
ment of a great empire certain 
qualities and principles are 
essential to which Radicalism 
is repugnant. The masculine 
temperament, the stern moral 
fibre, the calm unimpulsive 
judgment, conscious that em- 
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pires can neither be formed nor 
kept without some sacrifices, 
from which the weaker nature 
recoils; the recognition of the 
principle of authority, and the 
inflexible resolution te enforce 
it; the statesmanlike glance 
looking across the immediate 
present, unaffected by the acci- 
dents of the moment or the 
clamours of the multitude: these 
qualities are not the virtues of 
democracy, nor are these prin- 
ciples its passport to our con- 
fidence. 

At the close of the nine- 
teenth century the British 
people seem to feel no need 
for the formation of any such 
party as the new manifesto 
shadows forth; and we have 
only to read some of the 
speeches recently delivered by 
the leaders on both sides, and 
then glance at the parliamen- 
tary history of the last few 
years, to see the reason why. 
As we have already had oc- 
casion to remark, no institu- 
tion, no legislation, no form 
of government is perfect. But 
in the Unionist party as now 
existing the nation feels that 
it has got as good an instru- 
ment for the satisfaction of 
all its wants as can reason- 
ably be expected, and that if 
it went farther it might prob- 
ably fare worse. The Gov- 
ernment have made mistakes. 
But are Liberal Governments 
infallible? With the Unionists 
in power social reform and 
political stability go hand in 
hand, an arrangement to which 
Liberalism does not so readily 
lend itself. And supposing, for 


the sake of argument—what is 
not true—that reform is in any 
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appreciable degree retarded by 
this alliance, the people on the 
whole, whatever a few faddists 
may desire, find ample com- 
pensation in the comparative 
freedom from agitation which 
is thus ensured them. 
Unionism, said Mr Balfour, 
in his speech of May 16, is no 
longer a temporary makeshift 
to meet a temporary necessity. 
Such may possibly have been 
its origin. But, in that case, 
as has often happened in his- 
tory, accident brought about a 
consummation for which pub- 
lic opinion had long been ripe, 
and which only awaited some 
such stimulus as Home Rule, 
to burst through the environ- 
ment behind which it had ma- 
tured. Unionism has now be- 
come that conglutinatio partium, 
that fusion into one party of 
the moderate members of both, 
for which Cicero sighed, and 
which till recent years only the 
younger Pitt had ever succeed- 
ed in effecting. The country 
understands this. It is con- 
scious that the strength of the 
Unionist party consists in the 
recognition of popular needs, 
combined with respect for 
established and long-tried in- 
stitutions, which are the two 
main articles in the creed of the 
British people. It is further 
to be added that, in spite of 
the Imperial Liberal Council, 
Mr Balfour, Mr Chamberlain, 
and the Duke of Devonshire all 
seem equally doubtful whether 
English Liberalism and Irish 
Separatism have really parted 
company for ever. It would 
perhaps be more correct to 
say that, like two suspicious 
characters, they have come 
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to the conclusion that, for 
the present at least, they had 
better not be seen together. 
That a secret understanding 
may be kept up between them 
all the same is not only pos- 
sible but probable, and that 
for the very reason above given 
—namely, that when the day 
of battle again comes round, 
they will be found necessary 
to each other. Mr Asquith’s 
speech, to which we have al- 
ready referred, looks very much 
as if the right hon. gentleman 
had this truth before his eyes. 
Both the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr Chamberlain spoke to 
the same effect on the consolida- 
tion of the Unionist party. 
We have at length what has 
often been demanded, a truly 
national party. But there is 
still another reason why the 
British people are not likely to 
reverse the verdict of 1895. In 
a speech delivered on the 19th 
of last June, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who is not the kind of 
man to trouble himself about a 
political opponent without good 
reason, referred to the lan- 
guage of the Opposition in 
terms which we do most 
earnestly hope that the people 
of this country will not be 
allowed to forget durmg the 
interval that may elapse be- 
tween the prorogation and the 
dissolution of Parliament. Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman 
claims great credit for the 
“patriotic attitude” of the 
Opposition towards the war in 
South Africa. How did he 
show his patriotism? By do- 
ing all he could before the 
war broke out to encourage 
the Boers and discountenance 
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military preparations on our own 
part. He was blind altogether, 
wilfully or not we cannot say, 
to the great South African 
conspiracy, and if he had been 
in power would have taken no 
measures for counteracting it. 
We have this under his own 
hand and seal, so to speak: for 
the explanation of his own words, 
which the Duke of Devonshire 
quoted, amounted simply to a 
repetition of the original asser- 
tion in different terms. If you 
are charged with saying that 
black is white, and declare 
the accusation false because 
you said that white was 
black, you hardly better 
your position with minds of 
common-sense and common 
honesty. Then, again, Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman 
has pronounced the policy of 
the Government to be precipi- 
tate— meaning the proclama- 


tion by which we annexed 


the Orange River Colony, 
and the coming proclamation 
by which we shall shortly annex 
the Transvaal. ‘“ Why precipi- 
tate?” says the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Was it not far better to 
speak out at once and let the 
whole world know what we 
were determined to carry out? 
The longer this was left in 
doubt, the more room would 
there be for the operations of 
intrigue and for misconceptions 
and delusions, both among 
foreign Powers and the Boers 
themselves. Great difficulties 
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will arise in the ultimate settle- 
ment of the South African 
colonies. But the question 
with which the Duke of Devon- 
shire concluded his speech is 
one which we hope every Eng- 
lishman and Scotsman will 
continue to ask himself as the 
general election draws near: 
“ Are those difficulties likely to 
be lessened if we take as our 
guides the statesmen or asso- 
ciates of statesmen who found 
salvation for Ireland in the 
abandonment of her Union with 
Great Britain, or who failed in 
the autumn of last year to see 
in the events which were then 
pending in South Africa any 
cause either for war or pre- 
paration for war?” This in- 
quiry is sufficient by itself, 
without the other reasons we 
have given, for thinking that 
there is little fear of an anti- 
ministerial verdict when the 
country is appealed to, The 
party now in power is what 
the country has long been ask- 
ing for, though with little hope 
at one time of seeing its aspira- 
tions realised. It can do all 
that is necessary for the welfare 
of the labouring classes, with- 
out threatening the rights of 
property or the security of na- 
tional institutions: and, finally, 
it is the only party either able 
or willing to give effect to the 
Imperial policy which has now 
been unmistakably pronounced 
to be the policy of the British 


people. 
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